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STATE REGULATION OF SMALL LOAN BUSINESSES 


HE increasing use of credit by consumers, particularly 

since 1920, has brought with it additional perplexities 

and extra strains on the simple mechanisms of social con- 
trol already provided for regulation of money, goods, and things 
in action. This forward march of consumer credit, gaining new 
recruits and entire foreign legions at every step, has assaulted the 
ancient law of usury with conditional sales contracts, chattel 
mortgage loans, pseudo wage purchases, indorsed note loans, 
wage assignments, and multitudes of small change forms of evi- 
dences of indebtedness. 

Not that any form of simple usury legislation was ever proof 
against human ingenuity when applied to business. But usury 
acts have served as deterrents to timid lenders. 

Usury laws are based upon the theory that borrowers and lend- 
ers of money do not meet with equal bargaining power, and the 
borrower needs the strong arm of the state to protect him, even if 
price-fixing must be adopted. Such a theory seems rather naive to 
aggressive business agents, who find caveat emptor a much pre- 
ferred armorial insignia. 

Small wonder, then, that society should, as in every crisis, turn 
to additional legislation as a possible source of protection. That 
the supplying of credit, however, is an important function of 
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present economic society, and as such is but another business, is 
only gradually being recognized. 

Several philosophies of loan and credit regulation are involved, 
and at each session of every legislature the state’s mind must be 
made up as to which it will adopt. To state that the process of 
making up the mind is sometimes delegated to business reformers, 
politicians, lobbyists, or fear is merely repeating the influences 
out of which most legislation emerges. 

The simplest philosophy of loan law is found in the old model 
usury act, with its legal maximums applicable to every type of 
loan. Most states are reluctant to abandon usury laws or suffer 
their modification. Each whittling-away operation is painful. No 
sane person believes for a minute that a second mortgage is any- 
thing but a loan of money, regardless of its purchase fiction. 
Usury laws add at least 3-5 per cent per annum to the rate which 
could be afforded normally to junior-mortgage borrowers by a free 
market. (A central mortgage bank would help mightily, but this 
seems even more remote than repeal of usury acts.) 

What chance of passage has an act to remove second-mortgage 
loans from application of usury laws? 

Real legislative perplexity, however, appears on the scene when 
the state must modify its policy on necessitous loans. In the field 
of these small loans the very volume of transactions has forced 
legislative attention. Any activity affecting 10,000,000 families 
cannot escape attention. One small-loan chain, with offices in but 
twenty states, does business annually equal to one out of every 
hundred families in the entire forty-eight states. In 1930, 3,840 
licensees under twenty-five uniform small loan laws had transac- 
tions with one out of every six families in these states. 

First resort of the legislature is that old stand-by, the license, 
without supervision of any sort. The pawnbroker—the most an- 
cient moneylender—was the first to be licensed; and many states 
are still proud of having converted a problem into an income- 
bearing license and of having seemingly maintained the usury 
laws inviolate. Most communities still license pawnbrokers to do 
business, and leave them to their own rule-making as to rates, con- 
ditions, etc. Fortunately, pawnbroking has been relatively satis- 
factory under the license system, chiefly because the borrower 
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delivers an article of value to the lender, and redemption is not 
obligatory or payment to be accomplished by wage assignments, 
foreclosures, suits, etc. 

Another method, resorted to when the volume of business 
grows large, is the enabling act, legalizing certain schemes of lend- 
ing. By this means the troublesome new agency is given lawful 
charter status, and the state somewhat reluctantly assumes super- 
vision over its creatures. It was mainly through enabling acts 
that building and loan associations, credit unions, and industrial 
banking companies came into existence. 

A third type of regulation has occasioned those states adopting 
it more attention than the laissez faire policy which preceded it. 
I refer to the uniform small loan law, now established as state 
policy in some twenty six states. This form of regulation com- 
bines the licensing feature with supervision by a state agency and 
adds further definition to usury laws so that violators may be 
prosecuted. In other words, the mechanism necessary for enforce- 
ment of usury law policy is included within this type of law, and 
some responsibility for enforcement placed upon the supervising 
official, usually the banking superintendent. The uniform law is 
the flowering of the ancient restrictive function of the usury act, 
grafted upon a state policy of regulation of business. 

A fourth philosophy takes one into the field of state ownership 
or subsidy of small loan agencies, such as the state pawnshops of 
France. America’s nearest practical approach to this policy is to 
be found in loan extensions for agricultural purposes, although one 
county welfare committee in Wisconsin already makes non-inter- 
est-bearing loans for outdoor relief, the purest form of ‘‘neces- 
sitous loan.”’ Ohio once authorized municipal pawnshops, but 
none of the municipalities chose to enter the business of lending on 
pledge. 

Which policy will the states adopt in the future? This is a 
question of interest to the business man operating the finance 
company, but it is also of interest to the student of economic his- 
tory, for in no other similar period of development has the state’s 
interest and participation been so great. 

Is regulation for finance companies to be as strict and as com- 
plete as that of the Interstate Commerce Commission over trans- 
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portation agencies? Some indication of the answer may be gained 
from recent legislative experience. Table I gives some idea of the 
attention required of legislators on the question of loan-agency 
regulation. 

The bulk of legislation proposed during the past three legisla- 
tive years has had to do with uniform small-loan laws, either as 
proposals for adoption by states without such regulation or as 
proposals for changes in existing statutes. New credit-union 
statutes also account for a number. 

The trend of legislation in this three-year period is found upon 
examination of content to be definitely pointing toward restric- 
tion, stricter regulation, and greater state supervision over the 
affairs of the consumer credit business. 


TABLE I 








Number of | , 

| Legislatures Consid- | N noo 
| ering Small-Loan . i Bille 
| Legislation | of Bills 


Number of State 
Legislatures in 
Session 





| 39 134 
It | 34 


40 | 198 





No new industrial banking enabling acts have been passed in 
this three-year period. On the other hand, Michigan in 1929 by 
statute forbade further charter-granting. At the same time all 
state banks were afforded privileges as chartered industrial banks. 

Attempts to simplify historical happenings are not to be en- 
gaged in lightly, but with due notice and caution, the writer at- 
tempts it for Michigan. Several years ago the state found a con- 
dition in which wage-earner and small business borrowers required 
small loans. Banks could not supply these at legal rates. The 
usury law inhibited decent business, so the loan shark was the 
only resort. Then the state passed the Uniform Law for legal 
credit on wage assignment and chattel mortgage security, and the 
Industrial Banking Act for those who could supply indorsers and 
co-makers. After the co-maker business was definitely established 
at a legal gross rate much in excess of the bank and usury rates, 
banks were invited to participate. Thus was reality served and 
the integrity of the rigid usury law maintained. 
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In New York State, the 1931 legislature acted upon recom- 
mendations of the Superintendent of Banking as to industrial 
banks, and considerably narrowed the items which are left to 
business judgment. Some changes had to do with reserves for bad 
debts and segregation of funds. The main restriction, however, 
was a limitation of certificates of investment outstanding to a 
maximum of ten times capital and surplus. This change was a 
protection to the lenders of funds rather than borrowers. 

Credit-union enabling legislation now appears in the statutes 
of thirty-three states, five states having passed such laws since 
1928. Not even the going rate on second mortgages illustrates the 
unworkability of general usury statutes so aptly as does the neces- 
sity for enabling legislation to permit credit unions to operate. A 
credit union is a co-operative savings and loan association, oper- 
ating in the field of small loans much on the same basis as the 
building and loan associations in mortgage lending. Co-operative 
associations, as such, need no special legislation; but in most 
states, before these societies can make loans both legally and 
profitably, a legislative act must be passed permitting extra-legal 
rates. In other words, without special legislation it is impossible 
for associations of persons to save and loan their own money at 
usury law rates, without dissipation of principal. 

No sooner, however, does the state give its sanction to credit 
unions than it begins to nibble at their prerogatives and to impose 
restrictions and regulations that would be hotly resented and 
vigorously resisted by any other retail business. In the last analy- 
sis, the specialized financial agency making small loans is doing a 
retail business. Some of the legislative mandates prescribe the 
type of group which may apply for a charter, the period of repay- 
ment of loans, the size of loans, the amount to be set aside for bad 
debts, circumstances under which officers may be compensated, 
etc. In one state all associations, although operating legally, are 
required to apply for charters if the business conducted approxi- 
mates that of a credit union. With such legislative encourage- 
ment, it is not surprising that state supervising officials feel au- 
thorized in some cases to criticize business policies, object to rates 
of interest paid on deposits, object to appointment of certain 
officers, and in general participate by veto power in the business 
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affairs of these associations. The extreme of supervisory interfer- 
ence is had in the case of a credit union which was granted a 
charter and ordered closed in six months for insolvency because 
the first balance showed an asset of “‘organization expenses” of 
$500. 

The instances I quote are amply justified by experience as being 
necessary to protect credit-union savers. I cite them mainly to 
indicate the tremendous change in state policy from the laissez 
faire philosophy of usury laws extant at the time of passage of 
credit-union enabling acts. The change is particularly striking 
when it is noted that the bulk of credit-union legislation has come 
into existence within the last ten years. 

Even the pawnbroker has not been exempt, though for years 
the only inspection touching his business was municipal license 
and police review of pledges to locate stolen articles. California in 
1929, New Jersey in 1930 and 1931, and Oregon in 1931 adopted 
state-wide laws requiring state license, bond, supervision, and ex- 
tending to such items as rates, storage, disposition of sales sur- 
plus, receipts, etc. 

As indicated previously, the attempt of uniform small-loan 
laws to regulate all loans of $300 in amount, unless otherwise 
regulated, was highly revolutionary and sure to invite annual re- 
modeling. The early laws made license-granting non-discretion- 
ary, and set up no test of fitness for applicants or minimum capital 
requirement, or determination of the needs of the community. 
Demand for small loans far exceeded the capital available. Great 
reliance was placed upon the law of competition for establishment 
of proper rates and fair treatment of borrowers. 

The tightening up of the uniform law for many years consisted 
of adding additional matter by which the punishment of loan 
sharks could be expedited. Under this heading the evasion of the 
pretended salary purchase was included and utilized to clear many 
states of a vicious menace. Lenders gained no privileges beyond 
original grants. 

The licensee is now the object of legislative attention. In recent 
years states having vigorous administration of the small loan acts 
have made cautious sallies in changing these statutes. Tinkering 
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with maximum rates has been the chief pastime of legislators. 
New Jersey and West Virginia reduced maximum rates below 
profitable operating rates, forced legitimate lenders out of busi- 
ness, and paved the way for return of loan sharks—conditions 
which existed prior to the passage of the small loan laws. Con- 
necticut in 1929 provided a minimum capital requirement and 
gave the licensing official discretionary power in granting licenses. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has completely remodeled its 
original uniform law and now presents a new draft designed for 
strict state control over licensees and swift punishment of viola- 
tors. In extenuation, the foundation insists that the changes are 
designed entirely to protect borrowers and not investors. 

The revised draft of the uniform law still retains the license 
authority but makes it a continuing one. Experience has taught 
that lenders with small capital are often irresponsible, and 
therefore a minimum capital of $25,000 is required. The granting 
of licenses is dependent upon investigation, paid for by the ap- 
plicant, which investigation must affirmatively show that the 
financial responsibility, experience, character, and general fitness 
of the applicant are such as to command the confidence of the 
community and to warrant belief that the business will be oper- 
ated honestly, fairly, and efficiently. Further, that the conven- 
ience and advantage of the community require a licensed lender. 
Revocation can be had if the law is violated or if any fact or condi- 
tion comes to exist which, if it had existed at the time of original ap- 
plication, would have warranted refusal of the license. 

Authority is given the supervisory official to promulgate rules 
and regulations, violation of which are grounds for license revoca- 
tion. Visitorial power is afforded for investigation of licensed and 
unlicensed lenders. 

Annual reports are required. A complete accounting report 
form has already been developed and is in use this year by 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Georgia. The report is intended to 
disclose costs of doing business, income, profit, losses, etc., and to 
form a statistical base for legislative rate-making. 

Licensees are forbidden to engage in other endeavors at the 
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same place of business, and honesty of advertising is contemplated 
by a special provision which includes radio broadcasting. 

The 1931 crop of legislation affecting small loans included some 
of the foregoing regulatory proposals. Suggestions for rate maxi- 
mum reductions occurred in forty-seven bills, but in not one case 
of the entire forty-seven was the bill properly supported by ac- 
counting or statistical experience of licensees in the state. 

The state of Washington passed the revised uniform bill in one 
house but only after great protest that its strict regulatory powers 
and discretion over licensees was contrary to the Western idea of 
business independence. Yailure to come to vote in the other house 
was due in part to this feeling. The New York senate unanimous- 
ly passed a similar bill which was too late for vote in the as- 
sembly. California, despite vicious resistance of loan sharks, 
adopted the new draft in part, and for the first time in its history 
hundreds of lenders will be under scrutiny of a state department. 
Virginia in 1930, New Hampshire and New Jersey in 1931, pro- 
vided investigating commissions; and a Delaware commission rec- 
ommended another commission. 

It remained for Wisconsin, the scene of many socio-politic- 
economic experiments, to suggest the strictest regulation. Dr. 
John R. Commons and Professor Groves, both of the University 
of Wisconsin, collaborated on a bill which Professor Groves in- 
troduced as a member of the Wisconsin assembly, but which had 
not been voted upon at the time of writing this article. Its chief 
revolutionary proposal is that rate-making be left to a permanent 
commission which would fix rates according to size, nature of 
security, etc. The commission is to be assisted by advisory com- 
mittees of employees, employers, social workers, legal-aid bureaus, 
bankers, and other appropriate classes of persons. 

Many regulatory features of the new uniform draft are included 
in the proposed Wisconsin bill. In addition, sections are included 
providing for (1) revocation “‘if the licensee shall have received 
payments from borrowers of moneys received by such borrowers 
directly or indirectly from any organized charity or public poor 
relief agency”; (2) prevention of lending or renewal of loans ex- 
cept for necessary, emergency or provident purposes, or where 
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such loans are in excess of such needs, or wherever such loans are 
contrary to public interest; (3) regulation of advertising and 
solicitation of business; (4) inclusion in all advertising of a state- 
ment of the agreed rate of interest or charge per annum; (5) 
subpoena of witnesses; (6) special reports from licensees, and (7) 
general and special orders. 

The licensee, if the act is passed, will be subject to regulations 
not imposed by any other state, forbidding (1) transaction of 
business at any other than the licensed address; (2) the taking of 
liens upon real estate, and (3) transaction of any other business in 
the same office, room, or place of business named in the license, or 
(4) reference to supervision of the business by the state. The Wis- 
consin act is noted here as indicative of a state policy of strict 
regulation. 

Oregon’s policy, adopted by the 1931 legislature for conditions 
similar to those prevailing in Wisconsin, is strikingly notable for 
its liberality. Licensed lenders of sums of $30 or less in Oregon are 
allowed to charge any rate which the borrower may contract for 
in writing. Lenders of sums from $30 to $300, if licensed, are per- 
mitted to charge 3 per cent per month on unpaid balances, plus 
certain fees. On loans up to $800, secured by automobiles or other 
“migratory chattels,” a rate of 3 per cent per month may be 
charged, plus a fee of $15 for confiscation and embezzlement in- 
surance. A liberal state pawnbroker’s act and favorable discount 
loan legislation were passed. 

The foregoing statement of small-loan regulation is confusing, 
with the author not too careful that the view should be otherwise, 
for bewildering it is to contemplate the wide divergence of legal 
rates and degrees of supervision, as well as the statements of state 
policies. 

Here is a system of production, distribution, and consumption 
ef goods and services which demands credit for the consumer. The 
loan shark stands ready to meet demands for loans at “‘bootleg’”’ 
prices ranging from 100 per cent to 1,000 per cent. Decent capital, 
eager for profitable and reputable outlets, is willing to make small 
loans on a cost-plus basis. 

State policy, until recently, has been expressed in simple usury 
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statutes, fixing rates which are reasonably just for bank loans or 
loans on first-grade collateral. Extra-banking rates are necessary 
for specialized financial agencies making small loans. 

Some students urge repeal of the outworn, out-moded usury 
statutes, and return to free contract. Others advocate closely 
guarded state licensees. State policy can be trusted to determine 
the fitness of applicants for license, and for reasonable protections 
to borrowers. As a rule-maker, it is well qualified. 

Real danger is found, however, when the state attempts to sup- 
plant competition as a rate determinant or to anticipate, by re- 
strictive legislation, every possible danger to which a buyer of the 
credit commodity is subject. For every person destroyed by easy 
credit, a thousand employ it wisely and ask only the same protec- 
tions with which the state surrounds other retail businésses. 

Fortunately, enough states are experimenting at the same time 
with differing theories so that a wise state, when it must choose 
its philosophy of regulation, will have ample experience upon 
which to draw. 

LEON HENDERSON 





DEPARTMENT-STORE SALES AND ADVERTISING’ 


AUSAL relations of price, style, and retail sales are im- 

portant current problems in department-store manage- 

ment. Closely akin is a problem affecting merchandising 
policy: to what extent the merchant successfully “creates” de- 
mand in contrast to following consumer preference. 

In surveying the field for relevant data, one is impressed not 
alone with the paucity of records and the intangible bases for 
trade opinion but—even more fundamental—with the meagerness 
of analyses of fluctuations in sales and in promotional efforts. 

The present analysis, based in part upon data heretofore not 
available, attempts to measure changes in time of department- 
store sales and advertising, and to relate these to each other, to 
barometers of general business, and to such items of style and 
price as seemed generally supported by trade testimony. 

Series employed include sales of various women’s departments 
in stores of the Seventh Federal Reserve District, department-store 
advertising in the largest morning and evening Chicago news- 
papers, and total department-store sales for Chicago, other cities, 
and districts. Two series—Chicago bank clearings and electricity 

* Appreciation is expressed to the following for participation in various phases of 
the work: Mrs. E. J. Kunst, Miss Dorothea Van Westrienen, E. Homer Miller, and 
Carl F. Schroeder. 


2 Total department-store sales were obtained as indexes from Business Condi- 
tions, Seventh Federal Reserve Bank, and the Federal Reserve Bulletin. Index 
numbers of sales by departments for the Seventh Federal Reserve District were ob- 
tained through the courtesy of Mr. H. G. Pett, manager of the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. The itemized sales are not avail- 
able for Chicago alone. 

Lineage of department-store advertising was obtained from the records of the 
Chicago Daily News and the Chicago Tribune, through the courtesy, respectively, of 
Mr. L. H. Williams and Mr. W. J. Byrnes. 

The advertising series were in units of lines, and the selected department sales 
were received as percentage increases or decreases from a particular month to the 
corresponding month in the subsequent year. Both were adjusted to correct for 
the number of trade days and to give Saturday an additional value of about 35 per 
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supply in the Chicago region—are introduced as representative of 
general business changes. 

Changes in time are reported by standard classifications: 
trend, or general tendency over a period of years; seasonal vari- 
ation, or changes within the year; and cyclical fluctuations, or 
recurrent boom and depression over several years. Fortuitous fac- 
tors are studied in their relation to these three categories. 


TREND COMPARISONS 


There are many contrasts in the long-time tendencies of the 
various series as illustrated by Chart I and Table I. In the table 
are summarized changes in the sales of eight selected departments? 
for reporting stores in the Seventh Federal Reserve District, and 
for total department-store sales in the Seventh Federal Reserve 
District and in the United States.4 In the second and third col- 
umns of this table are recorded the trend values for January, 1926, 


cent of a normal day (Saturday=1.35). In addition, the selected department sales 
were adjusted to a base with the average month for the year 1928 equal to 100. 
It will be noted that all departments are concerned with w>»men’s wear and in the 
cases of hosiery and shoes, women’s and children’s. The c _ sification ‘‘dresses”’ in- 
cludes finished garments made of all materials, but excludes house dresses, aprons, 
and sweaters. Cotton wash goods, woolen dress goods, and silks and velvets are 
yardage goods. The classification ‘‘cotton wash goods”’ does not include domestics. 


3 Trend equations: selected departments, Seventh Federal Reserve District, 
1928 monthly average= 100: 








Series Period Monthly Equation Monthly Origin 





Women’s dresses : 1926-30 y=97.65 + .113x {iy 15, 1928 
Women’s coats and suits 1926-30 log y= 1.94804— .001003x uly 15, 1928 
Cotton wash goods 1926-30 log y= 1.99033 — .004390% July 15, 1928 
Silks and velvets 2 1926-30 log y= 1.96528— .co6019x July 15, 1928 
Woolen dress goods 1926-30 y¥=O5.72 — .285x July 15, 1928 
Hosiery, women’s and children’s. 1926-30 ¥=94.50 + .273% July 15, 1928 
Shoes, women’s and children’s. 1926-30 y=98.40 + .029x July 15, 1928 
Millinery a ‘| 1926-30 log y= 1.98116— .00124x July 15, 1928 








4 Trend equations: total department-store sales, 1923-25 monthly average = 100: 


| 


Series | Period | Monthly Equation Monthly Origin 








y=06.66 +.21x | Jan. 15, 1923 





Chicago | 1923-29 | 

Seventh Federal Reserve District 1923-29 ¥=04.764 +.325% | Jan. 15, 1923 
United States cae 1919-29 0144+ .1924x | July 15, 1924 
Third Federal Reserve District..| 1919-29 ¥=93 6694+ .0650x | July 15, 1924 
Fourth Federal Reserve District.}| 1919-29 5 8047 + .1530% July 15, 1924 
Cleveland ihe ve 1919-29 5 .8061 + .1576x | July 15, 1924 
Pittsburgh : 1919-2) | 
' 


3.2008+ .0417x } July 15, 1924 
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and January, 1931. For instance, with the average month of the 
year 1928 equal to 100, the trend value for sales of the dress de- 
partment in January, 1926, was 94.24 per cent and in January, 
1931, 101.15 per cent. Similarly, for women’s coats and suits, the 
January, 1926, relative was 95.28 and that for January, 1931, 


CHART I 


TREND PositT10ONs, DEPARTMENT-STORE SALES, JANUARY, 1926, 
COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1931 
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82.97. In the former, it is apparent that the trend was upward; 
and in the latter, downward. 

In the case of dresses, the January, 1931, figure was 107.33 per 
cent of the January, 1926, figure, whereas in women’s coats and 
suits, the January, 1931, value was 87.08 per cent of the January, 
1926, value. These comparisons, presented in the fourth column, 
are visualized in Chart I, where lines originate at the 100 per 
cent point in January, 1926, and diverge to their relative positions 
in January, 1931. In the five-year period, sales of women’s and 
children’s hosiery in the reporting stores showed the greatest in- 
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crease of the eight departments. The greatest decline for the pe- 
riod was recorded for silks and velvets, while the smallest increase 
was for women’s and children’s shoes. 

In the fifth column of Table I is recorded the percentage of 
change in the trend from year to year for the period from 1926 to 
1930, inclusive. Sales of dresses increased, on an average, 1.4 per 


TABLE I 


CHANGES IN DEPARTMENT-STORE SALES 








TREND VALUES AS — 

















| AGES or 1928 Mowraty ey ny 
SERIES | ‘ . 1931, OF | CHANGE 
} JANUARY, YEAR TO 
|January, 1926|January, 1931 5920 YEAR 
Selected women’s departments* of 
reporting stores, Seventh Fed-| 
eral Reserve District: 
8 | 04.24 IOI. 15 107.33 | 1.40 
Women’s coats and suits of 5.08 82.97 87.08 | —2.81 
Silks and velvets.............] 132.44 72.22 54.53 | —12.90 
Woolen dress goods.......... 139.91 60.92 43.54 | —18.09 
Cotton wash goods. . 104.27 87.16 83.50 —3.51 
Hosiery, women ’sandchildren’s.| 86 32 102.68 118.95 | 3-53 
Shoes, women’s and children’s..| 97.52 09.27 101.79 | ©. 36 
RE .| 104.35 87.87 84.21 —3.49 
Total department- store sales: 
IRS ere | 92.96 104.20 | I12.09 | 2.31 
Seventh Federal Reserve Dis- 
ES Re 90.54 | 107.12 | 118.32 | 3.41 
United States$........ esses] 93-23 | 103.95 | 111.50 | 2.20 
| 
*Based upon 1926-30 trends. tBased upon 1919-29 trend. 


tBased upon 1923-29 trends. 


cent each year, whereas sales of coats and suits decreased 2.8 per 
cent each year. 

There are twenty-six standardized departments, sales of which 
are reported monthly to eight of the Federal Reserve banks. In 
1928 these accounted for 57.83 per cent of total sales of the stores 
reporting departmental sales to the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. Our selected women’s departments comprised 20.97 per 
cent. 

The five piece goods departments had 7.68 per cent of total 
sales, of which silks and velvets had 2.82, woolen dress goods, 
0.51, and cotton wash goods, 1.41 per cent. Linens, with 1.50 per 
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cent, and muslins and sheetings, with 1.44, were not included in 
this study. 

Women’s wear in 1928 had g.18 per cent of total sales in the 
Chicago district. Women’s dresses, with 4.38 per cent, was the 
largest department, being slightly larger than men’s furnishings 
and furniture. Women’s coats and suits had 3.04 per cent; and an 
unanalyzed department, juniors’ and girls’ wear, had 1.76 per 
cent. 

Ten ready-to-wear accessory departments accounted for 18.74 
per cent of the sales of stores in this district. Our selected depart- 
ments were millinery, with 2.29 per cent; women’s and children’s 
hosiery, 3.72; and women’s and children’s shoes, 2.80. The other 
groups were neckwear and scarfs, 0.80; women’s gloves, 1.15; cor- 
sets, 1.05; knit underwear, 1.21; silk and muslin underwear, 2.10; 
infants’ wear, 2.32; and small leather goods, 1.30 per cent. 

The four departments selling men’s clothing and furnishings, 
boys’ wear, and men’s and boys’ shoes had 10.24 per cent of total 
sales. Sales of house furnishings were 11.99 per cent of the sales 
of all departments. 

The proportion of the sales of the eight selected departments to 
total sales of the same group of firms varied by seasons of the 
year. For the first half of 1928, the percentage was 23; for the 
next five months, 20.5. The December figure, however, was less 
than 14 per cent. In contrast, men’s wear and ready-to-wear ac- 
cessories increased proportionately in December. 

Detroit and Milwaukee department stores account for more 
than half the sales reported for departments. Sales of the Chicago 
concerns reporting by departments constitute a minor part of the 
total Chicago department-store sales. This failure of many im- 
portant outlets to report limits the significance of the itemized 
series. On the other hand, the establishments providing informa- 
tion on total sales represent about go per cent of the total Chicago 
department-store sales. 

In interpreting Chart I, it is important to recall that not all 
stores enter reports. For instance, the greater average growth the 
last few years of total sales for the Seventh District as compared 
with Chicago’s total may be interpreted in part as indicating the 
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more rapid growth of the reporting firms outside Chicago than 
that of the Chicago reporting firms. There is available no basis 
for estimating the representativeness of the reporting outlets to 
all department stores. 

Total department-store advertising lineage carried in the Chi- 
cago Daily News’ and the Chicago Tribune® on week days is graphed 
in Chart II. The trend lines indicating the general tendency for 
the whole period are plotted on the same chart. The rate of 
growth in lineage for the period considered was greater for the 
Tribune (daily) than for the Daily News, which in part is ac- 
counted for by the greater volume of the Daily News lineage. 

Advertising lineage rose abruptly in both instances from 1918 
to 1920. Several explanations are suggested: This was the period 
of the “war boom”’ and artificial stimulation of business and 
agriculture. Advertising as a merchandising device had gained a 
strong position, and periodicals thrived. Local newspaper cam- 
paigns to obtain the advertising of stores in outlying sections of 
the city resulted in the increase of advertising by central mer- 
chants to meet this competition. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS 


Probably the most apparent relationships are recorded in com- 
parisons of month-to-month changes, when the experiences of all 
years are averaged into composites for each series. Fortuitous oc- 
currences, such as rate changes in advertising and price changes in 
department-store commodities, frequently distort original data 
and break the continuity of cyclical movements. In seasonal com- 
posites, however, such random fluctuations tend to be eliminated 
in favor of tendencies recurrent through many years. 

In Chart III are recorded seasonal indexes of total department- 
store sales in Chicago and department-store advertising lineage 
appearing on week days in the Chicago Daily News and in the 

5 Monthly trend equations are for the period 1910-19, y= 235,620.76+722.42x+ 
8.603x? (origin January 15, 1915); and for the period 1919-30, y=548,247.50+ 
1162.18x— 29.0362? (origin, January 15, 1925). 

6 Monthly trend equations are for the period 1910-30, log y= 5.07440+ .002955x 
(origin, January 15, 1920). 
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Chicago Tribune. The wide seasonal range of Chicago depart- 
ment-store sales is visualized by comparing the low for July, 
72 per cent, with the December relative of 173 per cent, which ex- 


CHART II 


CxHICcAGO DEPARTMENT-STORE ADVERTISING IN Two CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS—WEEK-Day 
AVERAGE LINEAGE BY MONTHS, WITH TRENDS 
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tends beyond the upper confines of the chart. The advertising in 
the Daily News seems the more stabilized seasonally. The range 
of the afternoon publication is from 72 per cent in July to 114 
per cent in April and October, while the Tribune extends from 65 
per cent in August to 133 per cent in November and December. 
Comparison of the spring and fall peaks indicates an order of suc- 
cession—Daily News, Tribune, and total department store sales 
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in each season. In contrast, however, the low seasonal point of 
total sales is reached a month in advance of the low point for ad- 
vertising lineage, and sales advance eight points, from July to 
August, while advertising is falling, in the Tribune three points, 
and in the News two points. 

The index of total department-store sales is given in Table IT; 
and the indexes for department-store advertising in the two news- 


CHART III 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN DEPARTMENT-STORE SALES AND 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING LINEAGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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papers, in Table IV. In the latter table, it will be noticed, there 
are two sets of seasonal indexes for advertising lineage. The first, 
which is reproduced in Chart III, is the composite for all depart- 
ment stores for the period 1910-30, whereas the second is for the 
eight largest Chicago department stores for the period 1923 
through 1930. In the latter series, the afternoon paper continues 
to show greater stability than the morning, the Tribune hav- 
ing a greater range than when all stores are considered—from 
64 per cent in July to 142 per cent in November. Moreover, July 
replaces August as the low point for both papers, and more em- 
phasis is given to October advertising in the News and to Novem- 
ber in the Tribune. 
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Close similarity in seasonal positions is evidenced in Table II, 
representing seasonal indexes of total department-store sales for 


TABLE II 
INDEXES OF SEASONAL VARIATION 


Total Department Store Sales, 1919-29 
Monthly Relatives 
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Chicago*.... | 83! 78] 92) 98/100! r01| 72) 80! 96'114/113'173 
Seventh Federal Reserve District*| 82 78) 95] 99/100) 97) 73) 82/102,112/113,167 
United States. .. 85! 78) 97/100/101| 98) 74) 79) 95\116,111/166 
Third Federal Reserve District. 84, 80) g8/101/100/101) 69) 71) 85\114'124173 
Fourth Federal Reserve District.| 83! 79! 95! 99/106|100| 78! 84) 92/112) 109 163 
Cleveland : ae ie | g6|110) 99} 94) 75) 88 100: 112/111/157 
Pittsburgh 87| 85) 96|/103/108)105) 74) 80, 88 109 108.157 
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* For period 1923-29. 


Chicago, the Seventh Federal Reserve District, the United States 
as a whole, the Third Federal Reserve District, the Fourth Fed- 
eral Reserve District, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Philadelphia ac- 


TABLE III 
INDEXES OF SEASONAL VARIATION 


Selected Departments, Seventh Federal Reserve District, 1926-30 
Monthly Relatives, Corrected for Number of Days in Month 
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Women’s dresses . te 84) 861103 rob |r28 125| 36| 80 x13] “96 98 
Women’s coats and suits....... 80} 70|133| 138) 90] 60) 34| 66/143 shaltgal 79 
Silks and velvets.... caauws QI} 94/119|109|125|103| 78) 71\108) 92/110 om 
Woolen dress goods......... 87 87\121 gI 60) 56 od 60)|152 163/161 128 
Cotton wash goods .| 81] 97|116}108 129150) 128) 81| 76) 68) 76) go 
Hosiery, women’s and children’s. .| 65| 78) 91) 97 '106|107| 90) 88/112} 88/103} AH 
Shoes, women’s and children’s. . 66} 68) 92 105|105| Itt) 78| 76) 134|100) /118)147 
Millinery... . eee 53 631116140) 120 j103| 65| 91]165/1 19} 88) 7 72 





counts for a large part of the sales in the Third District; Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh, for more than one-half in the Fourth. The spring 
improvement, summer decline, fall recovery, and December peak 
are common to all series. Without exception, July is the low point, 
though there is little difference in the relative positions of July 
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and the short month of February for Cleveland and the Fourth 
Federal Reserve District. The Third Federal Reserve District 
and the city of Pittsburgh have equal point differences between 
February and July. The greatest range—from 6g9 per cent in July 
to 173 per cent in December—is recorded for the Third Federal 
Reserve District, while Chicago ranks second in range. With a 
range of 82 points—from 75 per cent in July to 157 per cent in 
December—Cleveland is apparently most stabilized, though 
Pittsburgh has a range only one point greater. 


TABLE IV 
INDEXES OF SEASONAL VARIATION 
Department Store Advertising in Two Chicago Newspapers 
(Sunday Advertising Omitted) 
Monthly Relatives 












































Newspapers z < 3 6 2 g > > a 3 5 2 
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All Department Stores 
Chicago Tribune*...... is 103| 59104103 08! eal 63 65 | deat ls3alt33 
Chicago Daily News*.. sa 9 94/109) 114) III 109) 72] 72| 70 99|t14}te9|0%3 
| 
Eight — Department Stores 
, ‘ ee i | | 
Chicago Tribunet..... .|101| 87] 99} 98 103} 87) 64 601 po me 149|136 
Chicago Daily Newst... ..}| 98 102/105|113 110/104} 69 7 97|! t5|t09|107 
| | 
* For period 1910-30. t For period 1923-30. 


In Chart IV and Table III are presented indexes of seasonal 
variation in sales of eight selected departments for reporting de- 
partment stores in the Seventh Federal Reserve District. The in- 
dexes represent composite seasonal pictures for the period 1923 
through 1930. The greatest range between low and high points is 
shown for the coats and suits group, with a fluctuation from 34 
per cent in July to 164 per cent in October. Woolen dress goods, 
recording a low 34 per cent in July and a high 163 per cent in 
October, is second. Millinery and hosiery are next in order. Wom- 
en’s dresses, and silks and velvets are seasonally the most stable 
departments of the whole group. 

July is the low month for sales of coats and suits and woolen 
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dress goods; August for dresses, and silks and velvets; January for 
hosiery, shoes, and millinery; and October for cotton wash goods. 

The April and September trade in millinery is outstanding, as is 
the effect of December holiday shopping in hosiery. A contrasting 


CHART IV 
SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN SALES OF SELECTED WOMEN’S DEPARTMENTS 
OF DEPARTMENT STORES, SEVENTH FEDERAL 
RESERVE DISTRICT, 1926-30 
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picture is shown in the trade in woolen dress goods and cotton 
wash goods. It is thought in the trade that the seasonal stability 
in sales of women’s dresses in recent years is in large part due to 
the fact that the introduction of lower priced lines distributes pur- 
chases more evenly throughout the year. As contrasted with the 
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position of May and June in dresses, many other sections of the 
country appear to record highest sales in March. 

As representative of general business conditions, seasonal in- 
dexes for electricity supply for the Chicago region and of bank 
clearings for the city of Chicago are presented in Table V. The 
electricity series covers the period 1919 through 1930; and the 
bank clearings, 1910 through 1930. While the summer months are 
low in both cases, there is little change between May and August 
in electricity supply; in bank clearings there is more ragged fluctu- 
ation, with the lowest percentage recorded for the shortest month, 
February. Moreover, while electricity supply reaches the sea- 
sonal peak in December due to increase in lighting, transporta- 
tion, and the heating of public conveyances, March is the high 
month for bank clearings. 


TABLE V 


INDEXES OF SEASONAL VARIATION 
Comparative Series 
Monthly Relatives 





























Se rl ee Ps re a PP 
Series EISIS/EISISISI PI Bl 81818 
Serie AE: = <|2/3/3/2|4%/8/2|4 
e aca ae we = cs Pe eC We ae ee ee 
Electricity Supply*............ | 110|106|101| 97| 93| 93} 92| 93| Q7|101|106|111 
Bank Clearingsf................]104] go om toes iis _ 99] 95] 95/105] 98/103 
ie ea ie a [ss . 2 
* For period 1919-30. t For period 1910~-30. 


Of all series, the bank clearings index has the smallest range, 16 
points; with electricity supply second, 19 points. The third and 
fourth smallest ranges are for the two Daily News advertising 
series. Total department-store sales for the city of Chicago ranks 
fifteenth in the twenty-one series. Following is the order of rank 
according to stability: bank clearings, electricity supply, Daily 
News advertising (all department stores), Daily News advertising 
(8 largest stores), women’s dresses, silks and velvets, Tribune ad- 
vertising (all stores), Tribune advertising (8 largest stores), wom- 
en’s and children’s shoes, cotton wash goods, department store 
sales for Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Federal Reserve District, United 
States, Seventh Federal Reserve District, Chicago, Third Federal 
Reserve District, women’s and children’s hosiery, millinery, 
woolen dress goods, women’s coats and suits. 
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CYCLICAL FLUCTUATIONS 


With the measurement and elimination of the trend and sea- 
sonal factors completed, the rhythmic movements of cycles and 
the jagged fluctuations of fortuitous events remain. 


CHART V 


CycLicaAL FLUCTUATIONS IN DEPARTMENT-STORE ADVERTISING LINEAGE IN Two 
CxHIcaGO NEWSPAPERS—WEEK Days 
(7-Point Moving Average of Cycle Figures) 
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In Chart V are pictured the wavelike movements of a cyclical 
nature in the two advertising series. General conformity of the 
two throughout the period is apparent. The tremendous increase 
from 1918 to 1920 referred to in the section on trends, followed by 
the response to the 1921-22 depression, is obvious in this chart. 
Then the waves rise and recede to the end of the period, when the 
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current depression took its toll. The 1930 decline was exaggerated 
by the closing of the Leiter Building Stores. The defection of any 
large store is immediately recorded in advertising lineage, since 80 
per cent of total department-store advertising is credited to a 
central group including The Boston Store; Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co.; The Davis Co.; The Fair; Marshall Field & Co.; Mandel 
Bros.; and Chas. A. Stevens. Frequently a store, in an effort to 
test its advertising program, will temporarily transfer a large 
part of its patronage from one newspaper to another. Such move- 
ments, however, are more likely to be discernible in Chart IT than 
in Chart V. 

Cyclical fluctuations of sales in the selected departments for the 
period 1926 through 1930 are compared graphically in Chart VI. 
The general swing in the series was upward from 1926 to 1928 and 
then downward. But many contrasts are apparent. 

The recovery of woolen dress goods late in 1930 may be ac- 
counted for in part by the importance of wool as a style item for 
dresses. Similar movement is shown for cotton wash goods. It is 
believed in the trade that, with decreased incomes and retrench- 
ment in expenditures, home sewing has become increasingly popu- 
lar since 1928. 

The high cyclical position of women’s dresses in 1929 closely 
parallels the cotton-wash-goods picture and contrasts with woolen 
dress goods. Though the dress classification, as apparent in Chart 
IV, is little affected by seasonal changes, it appears to display 
significant cyclical variation. 

The low position of millinery in 1930 may be accounted for by 
the popularity of low-priced hats. Since sales data are in dollar 
values, a drop in the price level of goods might record a reduced 
total volume of sales even though the number of units purchased 


increased. 

Smoothed cycles of total department-store sales in Chicago are 
pictured in Chart VII for the short period for which comparable 
data were available. Following the decline of 1924, sales fluctu- 
ated about the horizontal line until the sustained favorable posi- 
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CHART VI 
CYCLICAL FLUCTUATIONS IN SALES OF SELECTED WOMEN’S DEPARTMENTS 
OF DEPARTMENT STORES, SEVENTH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
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tion of 1928 and early 1929. The break of the latter year, extend- 
ing to late 1930, was severe.’ 

Cyclical fluctuations of sales in the Third and Fourth districts 
were far less violent than in the Seventh. It will be recalled that 
the greatest seasonal variation was shown for the Third District. 
Consequently, an interpretation would be warranted to the ef- 


CHART VII 


CycLicAL FLUCTUATIONS IN CHICAGO DEPARTMENT-STORE TOTAL SALES 
(3-Point Moving Average of Cycle Figures) 
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fect that the recurrent seasonal relationships for the Third Dis- 
trict were so regular as to account for many of the fluctuations 
when the data were corrected for the seasonal index. 

Little relationship is apparent between sales of women’s depart- 
ments and total department-store sales, either for the Seventh 
District or for Chicago. Fluctuations of the various departments 
show no conformity, and there is no evidence to support the sug- 
gestion that women’s goods provide a constant and a dominant 
character to changes in department-store sales. 


7 The 1930 position is exaggerated by the projection of the trend fitted to the 
period 1923-29 and might have been modified mechanically by the computation of 
a new trend including the year 1930. However, the cycle of Figure 7 is based upon 
the recomputation of the standard deviation, which permits direct comparison. 
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In general, week-day advertising in the Tribune and Daily 
News conforms to cyclical fluctuations in department-store sales. 
When trade increases, advertising increases; and as sales decrease, 
advertising falls off. The noticeable exception to this relationship 
occurs in 1927, when the movement is opposite throughout the 
year. One might expect that merchants would advertise most 
heavily when they are most in need of customers, and that rela- 
tively less advertising might take place when trade is good. There 
are, of course, several factors modifying this expectation, such as 
the constant pressure of competition and the desire to retain a 
certain proportion of total sales in prosperity as in depression, the 
setting of advertising budgets as percentages of sales, and the 
mechanical fact that sales are recorded in dollars so that price 
changes greatly affect total values. Since prices of goods sold by 
department stores have fallen about 15 per cent during the past 
year, the physical volume of sales has declined less than dollar 
sales. Therefore, had the data of Chart VII been adjusted for the 
change in prices, the 1930 position would be less extreme. 

Moreover, newspaper advertising charges per line per reader 
varied little throughout the period, while prices of goods and of 
other merchandising services alternated in wide cyclical and for- 
tuitous swings. 

Close concert in general movement is recorded betweenChicago 
total department-store sales and electricity supply for the Chicago 
region. No direct relationship appears in the cyclical movement 
of Chicago total department-store sales and Chicago bank clear- 
ings. The latter displays its fortuitous movements, as a result of 
mergers, speculation, and similar occurrences, unrelated to de- 
partment-store dollar sales. 

Cyclical movements in the advertising and electricity series are, 
in general, similar, as might be expected by the general conformity 
in movement of the advertising and department-store sales cycles. 

Variations in style, price, and sales; and advertising campaigns 
of manufacturers, merchants, and trade associations are inex- 
tricably interwoven in the composite pictures of the various series 
analyzed. The meager data currently available and the short 
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period of their recording make the search for causal factors dif- 
ficult and allotment of responsibilities for changes in time precari- 
ous. A single instance—the competition of yardage goods for 
home manufacture, with the finished product sold in another de- 
partment of the same store—carries its ramifications into prob- 
lems of price, advertising, promotion, and consumer reaction, 
illustrating the complexity of the whole problem. 

Joun H. Cover 

M. ARTELIA BOWNE 

GERTRUDE NorRIs 
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GOLD: A PROBLEM OF MONETARY POLICY 


DEPRECIATION of gold, viewed as a standard of 

value, may occasion nothing less than a monetary con- 

vulsion. This is a serious view of the case. The means 
of existence of many persons and families may be crippled; and, 
after all, whatever one person may gain by the derangement of 
prices and existing contracts, another must lose to a like extent.’” 
Writing almost eighty years ago, Michel Chevalier was deeply 
afraid of the ultimate effects of an increasing gold supply upon the 
complex economic and social organization of the world; today 
the problem of gold is still with us, but the oracles have changed. 
If we are to believe the prophets, there is a serious possibility of a 
shortage of gold manifesting itself during the next few years, and, 
since the consequences of such a development are even more seri- 
ous today then they were in the middle of the last century, the 
problem is worthy of serious consideration. 

At the end of the World War many of the leading countries 
of the world were suffering from currency disorganization. Prob- 
lems of belligerent fiscal policy had caused the abolition of the 
gold standard among those nations that were neutral as well as 
among those which were at war, and inflationary policies had 
played upon the numerous independent paper standards until 
they bore no relationship to one another. That is an old story 
which does not need retelling. By concerted and vigorous efforts 
the world has climbed out of this monetary “Slough of Despond,”’ 
and today the gold standard is in force, in some one of its numer- 
ous forms, throughout a larger part of the world than at any previ- 
ous time in the history of mankind. In a paper submitted to the 
League of Nations,? Sir Henry Strakosch makes the interesting 
suggestion that, whereas in 1922 the average purchasing power of 
the leading currencies of the world differed by some 13 per cent 

* Michel Chevalier, Remarks on the Production of the Precious Metals (1853), p. 36. 

2 Select Documents submitted to the Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 


mittee, p. 9. 
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from the purchasing ,.:er of gold, the difference had fallen to 
less than 1 per cent by 1927. To a greater extent than ever before, 
it is true today that an ounce of gold will purchase approximately 
the same quantity of commodities in any of the markets of the 
civilized world. 

In returning to the gold standard, individual countries have 
undoubtedly attained a more comfortable financial situation than 
they enjoyed under the régime of an inflated paper currency. 
Sound fiscal programs are more easily carried out, and greater 
facilities exist for international movements of goods and capital. 
But it must be clearly remembered that in adopting the gold 
standard a country loses its monetary independence. 

The truth that the gold standard has bound together the civilized world 
for good or evil in the greatest international partnership ever known in his- 
tory, that this partnership while conferring benefits on each partner also 
imposes upon them stern duties, and that transgressions by any one partner 
inflict hardship on the rest, is hardly realized.3 


Now the gold standard is not a very complicated monetary 
standard. All that it requires is that a country should maintain 
the value of its currency unit and the value of a prescribed weight 
of gold at a parity with one another. Nor is a metallic standard 
a novelty in the history of the world, since both the gold stand- 
ard and the silver standard have existed in various parts of the 
world for many centuries. We have, then, a good deal of histori- 
cal information as to the influence upon price levels of changes in 
the supply of the monetary metal—and it must be admitted that 
this evidence points toward a fairly close relationship between the 
two phenomena. 

To take but one example, the social and political unrest 
throughout the Roman Empire during the third century was due 
in no small measure to the increase in the value of silver.‘ The 
domestic output of silver was diminishing and supplies from Cen- 
tral Asia were cut off by the rise of the Parthian Empire at a time 
when the demand for silver was increased by the spread of the 
habit of using money due to the expansion of the imperial rule. 

3 Strakosch, op. cit., p. 24. 

4A, R. Burns, Money and Monetary Policy in Ancient Times, p. 429. 
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Again, when the conquest of the New World opened up the mines 
of Central and South America during the sixteenth century, the 
prices of both commodities and services rose rapidly in all those 
European countries to which the metal found its way. Thus the 
money allowance for rations on Spanish ships® rose steadily, as 
the following figures show: 


a otic ara misc aare ates 10-12 
oS ae ere ere 15 
Re wc eee mere 17 
eee ee 
SiG cheese a enan ace 25-30 
gg re 
SI oie en pekeinwee 51 


These figures may be taken as typical of the movement which 
proceeded more or less rapidly in all countries, and 

the discovery of the abundant mines of America seems to have been the sole 
cause of this diminution in the value of silver in proportion to that of corn. 
It is accounted for accordingly in the same manner by everybody; and 
there never has been any dispute either about the fact or about the cause of 
i a 

Coming to more modern times, the evidence is much more de- 
tailed as to the relationship between the general level of prices 
and the supply of the monetary metal. Beginning with England, 
the leading nations of the world adopted the gold standard one 
after another during the nineteenth century. Moreover this cen- 
tury witnessed important changes in the output of the gold mines. 
Prior to 1848 there had been a tendency for prices to fall, but after 
that date the increase in gold production was accompanied by a 
rising price level until the early seventies. The diminished output 
of the mines during the next two decades was accompanied by 
stationary or falling prices, but the tremendous increase in gold 
production consequent upon the opening up of the Rand in the 
nineties caused a rise in the price level which continued until the 
outbreak of the World War. 

5 See the various articles by Professor Earl J. Hamilton, especially “Wages and 
Subsistence on Spanish Treasure Ships,” Journal of Political Economy, August, 
1929. 

6 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations (Everyman edition), I, 175. 
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Professor Gustav Cassel has made a careful statistical study of 
conditions during the period from 1860 to 1910, demonstrating 
that there was a close relationship between the annual production 
of gold and the general level of prices.’ Since the price level at the 
end of the period was the same as it had been in 1860, it was as- 
sumed that the average annual output of gold was just sufficient 
to stabilize prices in the face of the economic growth of the world. 
This average annual output of gold Professor Cassel found to be 
approximately 3 per cent per annum—a figure which correspond- 
ed fairly closely with other estimates of the rate of economic 
growth. It is apparent, therefore, on the basis of this analysis, 
that an annual output of gold equal to 3 per cent of the existing 
monetary stock is necessary to maintain the price level, provided 
that the economic growth of the world continues at the same pace and 
provided that there be no changes in the monetary organization of the 
world. 

But the experts who have studied the probable gold production 
of the world during the next ten years warn us that we cannot 
expect to be able to add to our monetary stocks at anything like 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum. While the total production of 
gold is put at 404 million dollars for 1930, it is not expected to 
exceed 370 million dollars in 1940. Moreover, it is probable that 
the non-monetary demand for gold, i.e., the demand for hoarding 
and for use in the industrial arts, will rise from the present figure 
of 180 million dollars to some 200 million dollars in 1940. It is 
arithmetically clear, therefore, that whereas the gold available for 
monetary purposes amounted to 224 million dollars in 1930, it can- 
not exceed 170 million dollars in 1940—whereas if Cassel’s formu- 
la be correct it would have to increase steadily from year to year 
if the general level of prices is to remain stable. Not unnaturally, 
therefore, the prophets are warning us that we must look forward 
to a period of steadily falling price levels, with all of the economic 
losses and business depression which continuously falling prices 
entail. Without any exaggeration we may say that the gold stand- 


? Theory of Social Economy (McCabe translation), pp. 441-54. 
8 All figures taken from the Jnterim Report of the Gold Delegation of the Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations. 
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ard is on trial. In a recent speech, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
premier of the oldest gold-standard country in the world, pointed 
out that 

The government (of England) does not hold that the gold standard is so 
sacred that it must not be re-examined in the light of the world’s present 
needs. At Geneva we have participated in discussions of the whole question 
of finances and gold. Is finance to be based upon one certain metal? Is 
credit to be controlled by the supply, demand and distribution of that par- 
ticular metal? Is the policy, theory and practice which we have accepted 
and expressed in our coinage to thwart or advance our commercial welfare?9 


Obviously the problem is one deserving our serious consideration. 

It seems to me, however, that the outlook is not really as dark 
as it is made to appear. We have already pointed out, as does 
Professor Cassel himself, that his requirement of 3 per cent per 
annum only holds good if two conditions are satisfied. While we 
may be perfectly willing to assume that the economic growth 
of the world is proceeding at the same rate as before the war, we 
cannot assume that there has been no change in the monetary 
mechanism of the world. The monetary organization of the world 
is not static: conditions change from decade to decade, and mone- 
tary policies as well as the financial organization must be adapted 
to these everchanging conditions. This process has been particu- 
larly evident during the twenty years that have elapsed since 
1910, and, if we are to form any reasonable opinion as to the dan- 
ger of a gold shortage, we must examine the problem in the light 
of these changes. 

Briefly, the outstanding developments in monetary organiza- 
tion during the last two decades may be grouped as follows: 

1. Abolition of gold coinage in circulation; 
. Increased use of credit media of exchange; 

3. Centralization of gold reserves; and 

4. Greater co-ordination of the banking system. 
Prior to the war the aggregate amount of gold coin in circulation is 
variously estimated at between two and three milliards of dollars, 
while at the present time the quantity in circulation is negligible. 
While this gold has gone to augment the central reserves of the 


NS 


9 New York Times, October 8, 1930. 
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various banking systems of the world, people have become ac- 
customed to the use of bank notes in everyday transactions. 
Moreover, in almost all modern countries, there has been a dis- 
tinct tendency for the use of bank checks as a method of settling 
transactions, to increase steadily. To a greater extent than ever 
before the total quantity of circulating media of exchange is com- 
posed of evidences of bank credit. 

At the same time there has been a rapid increase in the efficient 
co-ordination of the various institutions which compose the bank- 
ing system in each of the leading countries of the world. The 
Federal Reserve Act, and the subsequent amendments, have or- 
ganized the greater part of the banking resources of the United 
States into a system which is incredibly more efficient than 
the chaos which existed before 1913. In England, without any 
radical legislation, the large joint-stock banks have come to work 
more closely with the Bank of England. Reserves have been cen- 
tralized to a greater extent than ever before, and in more than 
one instance the “‘old lady of Threadneedle Street’’ has discussed 
her affairs with the joint-stock bankers. Moreover, since the 
Genoa Financial Conference in 1922, central banks have been 
created all over the world in countries where the very name was 
unfamiliar before the war. Concerted and well-directed efforts 
have been made in one country after another to create an efficient 
banking system which should be capable of formulating and 
carrying into effect credit policies designed to meet the economic 
problems of the modern world. 

From our point of view, the most important aspect of this de- 
velopment has been the centralization of gold reserves. By unit- 
ing and mobilizing the banking reserves of a whole country, a 
given quantity of gold can be made to serve as the foundation 
for a larger volume of credit. To take but one example, the organ- 
ization of American banking under the Reserve Act made possible 
the reduction of member bank reserves from between 15 and 25 
per cent to something between 7 and 13 per cent. Nor is this all, 
since the reserves today consist of deposits with the Reserve 
banks against which a gold reserve of approximately one-third 
can be held. It is apparent, therefore, that at the very time when 
the world had begun to use increasing quantities of bank credit, 
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the gold supply was being centralized and made to perform its 
function more efficiently. 

Nevertheless, the developments which have taken place up to 
now are not adequate to meet the probable gold shortage. The 
Gold Delegation appointed by the League of Nations has reported 
that on the basis of present reserve ratios, the supply of the yellow 
metal will not be adequate to provide the necessary additions of 
3 per cent (or even 2 per cent) per annum during the next ten 
years. But if we have made so many changes in our monetary or- 
ganization during the last few years, why should we assume that 
the process has come to an end? Nobody desires the diminished 
output of gold to cause a fall in the general level of prices, and, 
since the gold standard is an elastic conception, let us see what 
changes in monetary organization or monetary policy can be 
made to meet the situation. 

The most obvious suggestion is that the existing supplies of 
monetary gold should be redistributed in such a manner as to in- 
sure their maximum efficiency. At the present time, there are 
substantial variations in the gold reserves held by various coun- 
tries, as the figures in Table I show. 

While it would be foolish to suggest that the per capita reserves 
necessary would be the same in all countries, this measurement is 
sufficiently accurate to show that France, Argentine, and the 
United States have larger gold reserves than are necessary—or 
alternatively that the reserves of such a country as Germany or 
Japan are utterly inadequate. Obviously, a temporary respite 
could be obtained by some redistribution of the available mone- 
tary gold, and by greater freedom of gold movements. But the 
advantage of such a policy is only momentary: it is necessary to 
probe more deeply if we are to find a solution of permanent value. 

From what has already been said it is apparent that the ratio 
of gold reserves to the total volume of bank credit is the key to the 
whole problem. In almost every country in the world today the 
central bank is required to keep a specified reserve against either 
its note-issue or the volume of its deposits, and in some cases 
against both.” The method by which the reserve is prescribed 


© For details as to the legal regulations, see the report dealing with ‘Legislation 
on Gold” published by the Financial Committee of the League of Nations, in 1930. 
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varies from one country to another, but there has been a steady 
tendency to follow the American pattern of requiring that a cer- 
tain percentage of the note-issue and deposits be held in the form 
of gold. Such a provision is wasteful of the gold which it buries in 
the vaults of central banks, and, in addition, it has no justifica- 
tion in theory. On the basis of the experience of the Bank of 
England, Tooke suggested in 1840 that a reserve of 30 per cent 
appeared to be adequate for central banking purposes. The state- 


TABLE I 
Go.tp Ho.pinGcs OF CENTRAL BANKS AND TREASURIES 
AT END OF 1929 











Total Gold Per Capita 

Country Holdings Holdings 

(Million Dollars) (Dollars) 

| 
United States ; ; 4,010 33.0 
France..... 1,680 40.0 
England 730 16.0 
Germany 660 8.5 
Japan... 550 6.0 
Spain 510 22.0 
Argentine 455 41.5 
ree 380 8.5 
| SS SQ 

Weighted average per capital eiKee 20.0 





ment was approved by Adolph Wagner, and the Reichsbank 
worked on this basis. When the Federal Reserve Act came to be 
written, reserve ratios of 35 per cent and 4o per cent were adopted 
in order to be on the safe side. 

This can hardly be called a scientific process of determination! 
As Mr. John Maynard Keynes points out, 

The percentage method (of determining reserves) possesses no sound foun- 
dation in logic or common sense... . . It allows the influx of new gold to 
produce a disproportionate relaxation of the credit position, unless the Cen- 
tral Bank exercises an extra degree of prudence not required by law—where- 
as, if the prudence of the central bank can be relied on, the law itself is un- 
necessary and probably hampering. And finally, in emergencies and difficult 
moments when gold reserves are falling, it requires so drastic a curtailment 
of money proportionately to the loss of gold as to be exceedingly dangerous.” 


™ A Treatise on Money, II, 268. 
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Although it is still contended that the gold reserves are designed 
to maintain confidence in the currency, this is a vague argument. 
It would be difficult to show that public confidence is higher when 
the reserve is 40 per cent than when it is 25 per cent. Nor is it 
reasonable to expect any large demand for gold for domestic cir- 
culation. Some coins will be required from time to time, particu- 
larly at holiday seasons, but no large reserve is necessary to meet 
this demand. 

In the modern world, the primary purpose of a gold reserve is 
to enable the country to meet a foreign drain arising out of cir- 
cumstances due to international movements of goods or capital. 
Moreover, such imports or exports of gold should be possible, 
so long as their volume be reasonable, without any undue fluctua- 
tion in domestic monetary conditions. But, if this be the primary 
reason for holding a gold reserve, it would obviously be best to 
leave the size of that reserve to the discretion of the central bank 
—or, alternatively, to allow a large fiduciary circulation and re- 
quire a substantial gold reserve against notes or deposits in excess 
of this figure. If the laws of the United States, and of other coun- 
tries with similar legal provisions, were amended in this way the 
result would be to free a large amount of gold which is now locked 
up by the requirements of percentage reserves, i.e., the available 
gold could be made to serve as the basis for a still larger credit 
structure. 

We cannot, however, leave this problem without a brief refer- 
ence to its international aspects. The gold standard is interna- 
tional, and, if a credit policy is to be developed which aims to pre- 
vent a rise in the value of gold, it is necessary that all of the lead- 
ing gold-standard countries should co-operate in such a policy. 
Since the Genoa Conference there has been a steady increase in 
the international co-operation of central banks, largely owing to 
the efforts of Mr. Montagu Norman and the late Mr. Benjamin 
Strong. This movement toward co-operation is responsible in 
part for the creation of the Bank for International Settlements, 
which now exists as an international organ, by means of which 
co-operative policies can be carried into practice. 

If it should be felt to be impossible, or even politically unde- 
sirable, to change the laws which govern the reserves of central 
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banks in the United States and other countries today, it is still 
possible to achieve that economy in the monetary use of gold 
which would prevent a steady fall in the general price level 
throughout the world. Under the statutes of the B.LS., central 
banks may open accounts with it, and many have already done 
so. In most cases the credit balances to such accounts may be 
counted as a portion of the legal reserve of the central banks 
owning them, and it is highly desirable that the laws of the United 
States should be amended to allow the Federal Reserve System 
to do likewise. From this position it is but a short step to the next. 
When the reserves in any country have been forced below the 
legal limit as a result of a credit policy designed to stabilize the 
value of gold, why should not the central bank of that country 
make up the deficit in its reserves by borrowing from the B.I.S.? 
Such a procedure is already familiar enough to the member banks 
of this country, and nothing in the statutes of the B.I.S. would 
prevent its application on an international scale. Clearly, such a 
practice would have to be common to all the leading countries of 
the worid in order to remove the stigma of financial weakness 
which might arise if it were confined to one or two countries; 
but, given such international accord, it would be possible to carry 
out such a credit policy indefinitely. The gold standard might be 
preserved forever, since it would be nothing but a metallic sym- 
bol the value of which would be carefully regulated by interna- 
tional credit policy. 

If it be contended that the policies outlined in this paper are 
revolutionary, the obvious reply is that they are necessary. A 
long period of falling prices would work havoc with the economic 
organization of the modern world, and could only end, either in 
the adoption of some such policy as that outlined above, or in the 
final abolition of the gold standard itself. That there are advan- 
tages in the gold standard, particularly for a country with a 
large foreign trade or many foreign investments, cannot be denied, 
and it would be a pity to give it up at a time when it has just been 
re-established at so large a sacrifice. But if the gold standard is 
to endure, the value of gold must be regulated by credit policy, 
and that credit policy must be international. 

F. Cyrit JAMES 











ANALYZING RADIO CONTINUITIES 


AT certain radio broadcasts are more effective than 
others in obtaining results in the form of letters or sales 
is obvious. But the factors that compose a successful 

continuity have been regarded as beyond analysis. That many 
advertising men and continuity writers have formulated rough 
rules of thumb from actual practice is well known. By costly 
experience, they have found that certain procedures as to length 
of announcement, arrangement of musical numbers and sales 
messages, sequence of dialogue, and methods of indirectly men- 
tioning the product seem best, as tested in action. 

These opinions as to the effect of the various elements in the 
broadcast upon results are not objective, however. For a long 
time many sponsors judged the success of their programs by the 
gross number of letters attracted by their broadcasts. The added 
fact that each letter probably represented from 100 to 10,000 
other listeners, it was thought, enhanced the return." 

But when the first novelty of radio faded, and when the radio 
audience grew more and more blasé, special offers like Goodrich’s 
free radio logs and the “Old Counselor’’ booklets on the Halsey- 
Stuart program have been made to stimulate good will, to bring 
response, and to reveal radio interest. Naturally, the value and 
appeal of the individual premium offering have affected returns— 
witness the startling mail for the Cities Service “Budget Book.’” 

Further substantiation of the mailbag’s tale has been secured 
in questionnaires among employees of the sponsor and through 
the appointment of expert critics qualified by location, listening 
habits, and training. The weaknesses of both of these methods 


* In Advertising by Radio (New York: Ronald Press, 1929), Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr., 
radio editor of the New York Times, says in his chapter on program gauges: ‘‘Plead- 
ing for mail is bad etiquette today”’ (p. 74), and ““The wise broadcaster does not rely 
upon mail alone to judge his program.” 


2 Broadcast Advertising, a National Broadcasting Company study of radio made 


in 1929. 
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are obvious. “Employees will usually reply favorably to reveal 
loyalty.’ The opinions of paid critics are not likely to be those 
of the average listener. Perhaps the greatest value of critics, as 
one Chicago agency uses them, lies in their ability to spot the 
comparative position and merits of the sponsor’s radio ‘‘ad’’ with 
preceding and succeeding programs from the same station. 

In any event, the use of all methods available, and the forma- 
tion of judgment of “‘values” upon as many bases as possible, 
will give a better guide to the true merits of a particular program. 
To add to the number of methods available for research upon 
radio programs, a method of objective analysis of continuities is 
presented here. The continuities are those for a household hour 
advertising canned food products and are taken from the pro- 
grams of a well-known advertiser. Although the direct bearing 
is only on talks of this general nature, the method is applicable 
to any continuity which can be broken down into broad groups 
of material, and to which some criterion of effectiveness, such as 
returns, is applicable. 


MATERIALS OF STUDY 


Continuities—All available copies of “as-broadcast”’ continui- 
ties were used. At least a year’s broadcasts should be included 
in any study. The best set-up, of course, would include all broad- 
casts from the time the program was initiated until the last talk 
was broadcast. 

Report chart of inquiries —An outline table of facts for the con- 
tinuities was prepared, listing the salient details, such as: topic 
of program, names of participants, principal products mentioned, 
other products mentioned, and number of letters requesting rec- 
ipes mentioned in talks. 

Standards.—The standard selected for measuring the success of 
the continuities was the number of inquiries received. Any meth- 
od by whieh the continuities could be divided into poor, medium, 
and good broadcasts, objectively, was considered satisfactory. A 
numerical classification upon the basis of weekly returns in the 

3 E. H. Felix, Using Radio in Sales Promotion (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1927), 


Pp. 252. 
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form of letters or inquiries received yielded three definite class 

intervals: poor; 560-2,000; medium: 2,000-2,300; good: 2,300- 

3,615. 

A. Objectives: The objectives of the study were (1) to discover 
the specific elements common to the good and medium con- 
tinuities as opposed to the poor, (2) to set up standards of 
comparison whereby these continuities might be analyzed in 
terms of common factors. 

B. Corollary objectives: Obviously, if these objectives have been 
successfully reached, an investigator will be better able: (1) to 
set up standards for writing a good continuity; (2) to predict 
the results of a continuity as poor, medium, or good, if the 
standards are correct, in advance of broadcast; (3) to produce 
a system or methodology of analysis which would apply to 
any continuity, before and after broadcast, so that the stand- 
ards could be constantly revised. 

C. Assumptions: Certain assumptions, upon which continuities 
are open to critical analysis should be noted: 

1. That the number of inquiries actually represented the value 
of a particular continuity to the advertiser. In the last 
analysis, the ultimate goal was the sale of the advertiser’s 
products, and one broadcast might bring in a small num- 
ber of returns and yet stimulate the sales of the products 
advertised. 

2. That the technique of broadcasting the talks did not vary 
and that pronunciation, enunciation, and smoothness of 
announcing and scheduling had been equalized—not af- 
fecting returns. 

3. That the following conditioning factors outside of the con- 
tinuities themselves affect the broadcasts equally: 

a) Season (removed from assumptions in another part of 
this paper). 

b) Weather, radio reception conditions (can be eliminated 
for country). 

c) Other broadcasts at the same hour over other stations 
(could be studied by a vast compilation of data perhaps 
of doubtful value). 
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d) Nearness to holidays, special occasions. 

e) Amount of attention currently devoted to the product 
by publicity agencies. 

f) Cumulative effect of the broadcasts as they remain on 
the air; familiarity of listeners with name, content, dial 
number of program. 

g) Quantity of sponsor’s advertising for particular week 
concerning the programs, both national and local, in 
newspapers, magazines, and other media, through indi- 
rect tie-up mention of the programs; also through direct 
radio promotional advertising. (Can be checked but 
this feature seems of no great importance except for 
special radio advertisements.) 

The first task was to devise some method of objective analysis. 
Therefore, the broadcasts were analyzed and to each was affixed 
a memorandum showing its salient characteristics. Early in this 
stage of the analysis it became evident that the continuities had 
many points in common. The material fell obviously into the 
following ten classes: (1) stories, (2) background remarks, (3) 
food remarks, (4) advertisers’ products, (5) actual recipes, (6) 
general recipes, (7) requests for returns, (8) announcements 
(opening and closing), (9) informal announcements (stations), 
(10) tie-up talk. 

Any individual advertiser’s program may include only a few 
or none of these particular types of material but these classes are 
illustrative of broad groups of material in the lecture type of 
program—particularly a household hour. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


That the names given to the various groups of material are 
unimportant is evident. But these classes should and do show 
the structure of the entire group of broadcasts considered. For 
the sake of clearness, a somewhat detailed definition of each 
category follows. 

Stories —Tales or anecdotes, more or less connected with food, 
found in many of the talks. 

Background remarks.—Introductory material, general observa- 
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tions and preliminary remarks clearly not connected with the 
other categories. This bracket particularly concerns those por- 
tions of the continuities that explain the setting of the subject. 
Although the distinction between stories and background re- 
marks becomes narrow in many instances, the difference is 
always apparent. This difficulty may often be present in the 
allocation of material between divisions, but the problem is easily 
surmountable. 

Food remarks—Lineage devoted to food products and their 
preparation while not offering recipes in general or in detail. 

Advertiser's products.—In every broadcast, direct mention of 
the advertiser’s products, their qualities, uses, and method of 
packing, etc., gives us our fourth classification. 

Actual recipes.—These are the focal points of the talks and are 
given in detail with careful directions and measurements of in- 
gredients. 

General recipes—These offer general hints on food preparation 
without listing ingredients or consecutive steps. (In the written 
continuities, the types of recipes will perhaps be distinguished by 
the simple expedient of amount of spacing—‘“actual recipes,” 
single, and “general recipes,’”’ double.) 

Requests for returns—Direct solicitation for “‘write-ins” occurs 
in almost every broadcast. The “requests” as repeated in the 
station announcements are not included in this bracket. 

Station announcements.—The formal opening and closing re- 
marks of the station announcer. 

Informal announcements.—Occur whenever the participants of 
the program themselves invite listeners for their next program. 

“Tie-up” talk.—Occurs only in broadcasts with two partici- 
pants. Necessarily, the remarks of two people must be tied to- 
gether when their contributions are intertwined (instead of two 
separate complete speeches). The conventional small-talk patter 
and “carry-over” from one remark to another appears here. 


A METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


The material contained within the continuities having been 
classified, the next step was to find a scheme of graphic descrip- 
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tion to simplify analysis. The actual method was to read the 
talks and measure on the margins the number of inches devoted 
to the various divisions of material as previously described. Sym- 
bols on the margins recorded this information. Through use of 
these symbols, with the number of words to the line approximate- 
ly equal, it was a simple matter to measure and record the lineage 
devoted to the various brackets within each continuity. 

To make comparison simpler, structural records for the talks 
were computed by marking off a sheet into ten columns for the 
ten divisions of material; by tallying the respective inches of 
material direct from the continuities, as previously initialed, a 
structural skeleton for each broadcast emerged. 

The advantages of these outlines are apparent. By totaling 
the columns, figures representing the number of inches devoted 
to each kind of material in every broadcast were secured. By 
adding the totals of the columns, a number equal to the com- 
plete lineage of that particular talk was obtained. Thereby, sig- 
nificant proportions could be derived. 

Further, each sheet was marked with a symbol indicating 
whether returns for that broadcast were poor, medium, or good. 
Thus, a basis for correlating returns with varying proportions of 
the different types of material in the broadcasts was secured. 
The remaining half-pages of the charts allowed ample space to 
record other observations on the same sheet. Correlations be- 
tween the notations and the initials (““P,” ““M,”’ “G’’) could be 
seen and the pages could be shuffled in card-index fashion to fit 
any classification desired. 


THREE MAIN BRACKETS OF MATERIAL 


Upon inspection, it was evident that the groups of material 
could be regrouped into larger divisions for gross analysis. In the 
illustrations cited, “‘stories’’ and “background remarks”’ were in 
reality subdivisions of “background material.” Also, ‘‘advertis- 
er’s products” and the original group, “food remarks,”’ were listed 
here under the latter heading as inclusive. “Recipes” evolved as 
the group heading of all material relating to the subject— 
“actual recipes,” “general recipes,” and “requests for recipes.” 
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With these headings and the method indicated, the first cor- 
relations were secured. That is, the appropriate columns were 
added and compared to the total number of inches in the broad- 
cast. For example, in the March 12 chart, “background mate- 
rial,” “stories” plus “remarks,” consisted of 12} inches, and as 
the total lineage was 53 inches, the fraction came to one-fourth 
in round figures. This number used with the “M”’ in the chart’s 
upper corner offered data for the correlation. 

The results set forth in these pages followed the application of 
this method to the chief brackets of material—“‘background ma- 
terial,” ‘food remarks,” “recipes.’’ A transcript of a portion of 
the report follows: 

“Background remarks.”—The influence of the proportion of 
background remarks upon the number of returns seems signifi- 
cant. There seems to be a close connection here between returns 
and space devoted to general observations. 

1. In eight “good” broadcasts, six have considerably less than 
one-half of their length in background material. 

2. Medium”’ continuities, like the “good,” are less than one- 
half background material. In seven “medium” broadcasts, five 
have less than one-half of their length in this bracket—many 
have considerably less. 

3. Poor continuities are one-half or more background material. 
In twelve “poor” broadcasts nine comprise one-half material of 
this nature. 

4. Summary. If the “good” and ‘‘medium” talks are compared 
with the “‘poor” upon this basis, it is found that in fifteen “‘good to 
medium”’ talks, eleven are less than one-half background material. 
Of twelve “‘poor”’ talks, nine are more than one-half background 
material. 

“Food remarks.”—The amount devoted to background mate- 
rial, of course, raises or lowers the lineage in food remarks. In 
“good”’ continuities, thus, with the background material declin- 
ing, the food remarks increase, and vice versa for the “poor” 
talks. Following the outline used in the previous bracket, it is 
found that: 

1. “Good”’ continuities average one-third or more in food re- 
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marks. In eight “‘good” broadcasts, six have one-third or more 
of their entire lineage here. Four exactly touch this fraction and 
two exceed it. 

2. ‘“Medium”’ continuities hold to the same average as ‘“Good”’ 
—one-third or more of their lineage in food remarks. In seven 
“medium” talks, five have one-third lineage in this bracket. 

3. “Poor” continuities supposedly hold less than one-third 
lineage in food remarks. In twelve “‘poor’’ talks, six agree and six 
differ with the standard. 

4. Summary. In fifteen “good to medium” talks, eleven have 
one-third or more lineage devoted to food remarks. In the twelve 
“poor” talks, a division of six on each side of the standard, one- 
third lineage, is found. 

“Recipes.’’—With only a definite number of inches in the con- 
tinuities and with the background remarks decreasing in the 
“good” talks, and with food remarks almost stationary therein, 
there are few alternatives for recipes. We find recipes show an 
increased lineage in “‘good”’ as compared to “‘poor”’ talks. 

1. “Good” continuities have one-seventh or more of their line- 
age in recipes. In eight “‘good”’ talks, six have one-seventh or 
more here. 

2. ““Medium”’ talks should have the same fraction in this brack- 
et. In the seven “medium” talks, six have one-seventh or better 
in this group. 

3. “Poor” continuities reserve less than one-seventh of their 
lineage for recipes. In twelve “poor” continuities, nine have con- 
siderably less material than one-seventh. 

4. Summary. In fifteen “good to medium”’ talks, twelve con- 
tain one-seventh or more lineage in recipes. In twelve ‘“‘poor”’ 
broadcasts, nine rate below the requirement. 

Various conclusions grew out of the gross analysis; but wher- 
ever in similar studies, averages are strong, and certain line-ups 
of material seem to be present in “good”’ continuities as compared 
to “‘poor,” it may be taken for granted that the differences in 
material have affected returns. Thus, certain kinds of material 
in certain definite proportions seemed to be important in drawing 
returns. 
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ANALYSIS OF MINOR GROUPS OF MATERIAL 


To test the first results achieved and to secure a better idea of 
the continuities, the main brackets were again placed in their 
original divisions. The most important component elements as 
in the example cited: (1) background material (left as a unit), 
(2) food remarks, (3) advertiser’s products, (4) general recipes, 
(5) requests for returns. 

To secure another view of the broadcasts, this analysis was 
made in terms of inches rather than fractions. The same proce- 
dure ruled—setting forth the generalization that seemed to be 
evident, bracing the thesis with the supporting data. Again, the 
list of conclusions followed the analysis. 





COMPOSITE OUTLINES: ANALYSIS 
After the study of the minor groups of material, another basis 
of comparison suggested itself. Given a numerical outline of the 
contents of the continuities, totals for each bracket within 


TABLE I 


Goop ConTINuITIES (A SAMPLE SERTES)—COMPOSITE 
OUTLINES TO OBTAIN AVERAGES 
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Date | S | BR | FR | LP 
Aug. 16.. 203 ai] 7 | 23 | 4 | 33] mm] 2 
Nov. 13........... @ | S08) G1 8S | 2 | 2b] OF] «r | 4 
Nov. 20 para . a Pee | 2is 33 4} 3 | 63) 1 14 
oe | 8 | 4 | 12 10} oe 23 5} 6 I 12 
Jan. 22.. ---| Ib] 62 | 258] 7. | 3. J---.-] 38] 6 | 3] 2 
ee I | 103] 2 143 | 24] 113] 3 63 | 13 | 1} 
SE ee 4 | 8 | 163 | 133 | 23 | 3%] 4 | af 2] 1 
Totel.... | 56 | 47 | 753 | 65 | 153 | 22 25 | 30% | 73 31} 
one enn ee oe aa oe nee 
Average........| 8 | 9+! 10+) ot) 2+ 53 | 3+ s+ t+ 4+ 





Total of the ‘‘good” averages—s5o} inches 





every talk and an index as “poor,” “medium,” and “good,”’ 
composite sheets were made up for the “‘good,” “medium,” and 
“poor” series separately (see Table I). 

The trends of the ‘“‘composites’”’ were used as a check upon the 
standards previously set for the contents of “good’’ continuities. 
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In this case, strong agreement between the findings seemed to 
give some evidence of their accuracy. 


COMPARISON: APPEALS AND RETURNS 


In tabulating the averages, studying the talks, and analyzing 
their contents, it became apparent that the broadcasts had vari- 
ous appeals and differed in tone. To learn whether abstract factors, 
as well as the more definite concrete number of inches of types 
of material, could be analyzed seemed of interest. The exact na- 
ture of the appeal of a talk was ascertained more readily than the 
term indicates. The clues were found in the type of ingredients 
in the recipes, in the subject, most important of all, and in the 
general tone of the broadcasts. The nature of the appeals is re- 
vealed by the following classification: (a) basic appeals: (1) 
health, (2) economy; (b) special appeals: (1) occasions, (2) spe- 
cial problems, (3) novelty; (c) group appeals: (1) epicurean tradi- 
tion, (2) nationality. 

Classification of the continuities on this basis revealed that the 
nature of the appeals alone did not seem to control results. 


DIALOGUE VERSUS MONOLOGUE 


This basis of comparison, the effect of the number of partici- 
pants upon returns, was suggested by the report chart. All facts 
considered necessary for this division included subject of the 
broadcast, number of participants, and classification as “poor,” 
“medium,” or “good.”’ Charting the broadcasts according to the 
number of participants, in this case “one participant” and “two 
participants,” it was fairly simple to note the trend in returns. 
Out of twenty broadcasts with one speaker, thirteen were satis- 
factory, while of the thirteen “two participants” group scarcely 
one-fifth rated as high. 


PRODUCTS MENTIONED: NUMBER 


Another basis of analysis applicable to many broadcasts, and 
especially to many household hours, is the number of products 
mentioned. The report chart of the talks named the principal 
and subordinate products mentioned. Data, here, were easily 
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assembled under the “poor,” “medium,” and “good’’ classifica- 
tions. It will probably be found (if number of products mentioned 
is a variable quantity) that the majority of each class of programs 
will fall into separate ranges. The majority of “good” broadcasts, 
for example, in one study were found to carry four products or 
less. 

A corollary of this discussion from another angle—the effect of 
repetition of name of products upon returns—was analyzed. In- 
spection of the report chart revealed that many of the talks re- 
named products featured as principals in previous talks. Cursory 
study showed a significant relationship between returns and repe- 
tition of products advertised. 


ANALYZING SEASONAL VARIATIONS 


The number of listeners, or at least the number of “‘write-ins,”’ 
is a quantity varying with the seasons.* 

In summer, owing to imperfect reception conditions, and the 
greater attraction of the out-of-doors, the number of listeners is 
appreciably reduced, many radio advertising men hold. Conse- 
quently, a broadcast, whether “good” or “poor”’ in itself, will 
draw smaller returns. In autumn, we would expect the radio 
audience to increase, reaching its peak in the winter months (for 
a large part of the country). In the spring again, returns show a 
seasonal decline. Thus, the returns by months on the basis of 
“Number of Letters Requesting Recipes” were grouped to note 
seasonal changes (see Table II). 

To make allowance for this fact, seasonal correction of the re- 
turns was made, January (with the highest number of returns) 

4 That this fact has general acceptance can be proved by two surveys, one by 
Professor J. L. Palmer of the University of Chicago, ‘Survey of Radio Listening 
Habits,” Journal of Business, October, 1928, and the other by Daniel Starch, A 
Study of Radio Broadcasting. (The revised study takes the opposite view.) 

The Association of National Advertisers in a study prepared for their members, 
The Advertiser Looks at Radio, chart fan mail with substantially the same (p. 89) 
curves except for a February instead of a January peak. This Thing Called Broad- 
casting by Alfred N. Goldsmith and Austin C. Lescarboura (New York: Henry 
Holt, 1930), reveals a seasonal fluctuation in mail for all N.B.C. programs (p. 292). 


A recent study by Columbia Broadcasting Systems says that the summer radio 
audience is reduced by less than 10 per cent, compared to the spring audience. 
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being taken as the base month, and the following formula being 
used: 


Base month average 


= Monthly correction factor.s 
Average returns for the month eis 1 





Monthly correctionXnumber of returns for particular talk=adjusted 
figure. 


By this means it was possible to learn whether each broadcast 


was “good,” “poor,” or “medium” for the month in which it was 


TABLE II 
SEASONAL CHANGES IN RETURNS* 

















| Summer | Autumn | Winter 
(Good) (Better) (Best) 
Aug... Pe Micbkneaeean Pot Aone 
Sept. . EE, ERAS Seer 
Ree Spee rey a, eer 
PEE re! Sererier RE. (Sinaewtend jes 
Besrtes nas cum awisouues ty errr 
Nahi pes wates 3 Cnakase wie een as eun eden 10,829 
EE See SPUR Pome means 7,454 
ee SON meneee ee Sener 4,350 
: rsa 6,574 | 16,881 22,639 
Average........ 3,287 5,627 | 7,540 








* Figures changed but situation identical. 


given, as well as by the fixed standards first established. The for- 
mula was applied to all the broadcasts. 

But the crux of the matter lay in the bearing of these changes 
upon the standards previously set up. With the allocation of 
I,300-2,300, “‘poor’’; 2,300-3,300, “medium”; and 3,300-4,300, 
“good” the adjusted figures were placed in the classifications 
again. Thus, the August 9 talk had been classed as “medium,” 
and the adjusted figure wa’ also “medium.” Therefore, this talk 























5 
Month Aug. | Sept. | Oct. } 3 Nov. | Dec. Dec. | J Jan. F eb. cb. | Mar. 
Total returns. . *3,181 3,303 5,779 6,523 ,579 | 10, 329 | 7,454 4,356 
Average returns 7953) 8734] 11,1558) 1 ,6303} 9! 158) 2,707%| 1,803}; 2,178 
January average j 
Monthly average 3.40 3.10 2.34 1.66 | 2.95 I .00 1.45 1.24 




















* All figures in this report changed. 
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had been correctly classed from the standpoint of actual returns, 
and also on the basis of the particular month’s potential strength 
as a “‘reply-getter.”’ 

The comparative chart of unadjusted and adjusted returns for 
the most part revealed striking agreement (see Table III). 


TABLE III 


UNADJUSTED COMPARED TO ADJUSTED RETURNS 




















UNADJUSTED | ADJUSTED } UNADJUSTED ADJUSTED 

Date Class | Class Returns | Date Class Class | Returns 
ES eee M M 2,702 | Nov. 37.... P P 871 
Rg, 16... G G 3,953 I Dec. 4... G G 6,888 
ee M M 2,722 || Dec. 11... P M 2,958* 
ee P Pp 1,341 || Dec. 18... P P 2,205 
Sept. 6*..... P+ M 3,102 eee. 26... P P 731 
a aa P P 2,122 || Dec. 31.... P P 663 
Sept. so*.... P+ G sone © ee 6..... a eee eer 
Sept. 87...... P P Se ee ee Occ ND: Bowe nse sian seess 
Tr Oe P+ M 3) ae: eee eee 
peer P+ M 2,537 || Jam. 29..... be: Sa ee 
ee P P 1,304 || Feb.5...... M M 3,004 
ee =e M G 4,666 || Feb. 12..... P P 1,704 
I are P P 2,124 || Feb. 19.... , P 1,710 
ae P P 1,275 || Feb. 26..... G. G 4,253 
Nov. 13...... G G 4,661 || Mar.s5...... M M 2,731 
Se G G 3,960 || Mar. 12..... M M 2,626 





























* =changed by seasonal corrections. 


Whether a similar study can be made for other sponsors’ broad- 
casts depends upon (1) the nature of the data available and (2) 
upon the premises that the continuities can be broken down in- 
to broad groups of material, and that some criterion of effective- 
ness, such as returns, is applicable. 

BERNARD D. URIST 








THE FEDERAL COURTS AND ORGANIZED LABOR 


II. FROM THE SHERMAN ACT TO THE CLAYTON ACT— 
Continued 


F. THE CONTEMPT CASES—Continued 


II. THE RIGHT TO JURY TRIAL 


URING the period under discussion, considerable con- 
troversy revolved about the question whether or not a 
contempt proceeding should be regarded as a criminal 

proceeding. The most important implication of the question was 
that, if contempt proceedings are criminal in character, there was 
a possibility that the Constitution furnishes a guaranty of trial by 
jury in such cases.** Let us assume, for present purposes, that all 
contempt of court is criminal in character—an offense against the 
state. Does it follow from this assumption that the Constitution 
guarantees jury trial in contempt cases? 

The provisions of the Constitution which might be applicable 
are found in Article III, section 2: “The trial of all crimes, except 
in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury’”’; Amendment VI: “In 
all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and dis- 
trict where the crime shall have been committed... . . 7 

A search of the digests does not disclose that the application of 
Article III, section 2 ever has been called in question as a guaranty 
of jury trial in a case involving contempt. But in Callan v. Wil- 
son*"”® we find the following statement, which indicates the manner 
of approach which doubtless would have been adopted had an at- 
tempt been made to make use of the section in this regard. The 
court said, in part: “The guaranty of a trial by jury, in the third 

218 Since the Clayton Act, of course, trial by jury may be enjoyed in the labor 
cases, where contempt is alleged. The question, however, is not without its histori- 
cal interest, and the discussion of it has some value. 

19 (1888) 127 U.S. 540, Appendix, Case No. 10. Journal of Business, April, 1930, 


PP. 217, 233. 
268 
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article, implied a trial in the mode and according to the settled 
rules of the common law .... ,” however this language might 
have been interpreted. 

The question of the applicability of Amendment VI to this 
matter was raised, for the first time so far as known, in a col- 
lateral connection, in Jn re Terry.° The matter was dismissed 
without extended discussion. ““Nobody,” says the court, “has 
ever claimed, so far as we are aware, that a party is entitled to a 
trial by jury in a proceeding for contempt . . . . ,” though the re- 
port does disclose that the contemptuous acts were acts of violence 
and that the said acts were committed in the face of the court and 
under its own observation. In the Debs case, the Supreme Court 
said, ‘‘Nor is there in this any invasion of the constitutional right 
of trial by jury.’’ Most of the court’s argument, however, is in 
support of the jurisdiction of courts to deal summarily with con- 
tempt, and rests upon the historical ground which we have al- 
ready considered ;** but upon the specific question, of the right of 
trial by jury, the court quotes itself in Eilenbecker v. Plymouth 
County:3 “Tf it has ever been understood that proceedings ac- 
cording to the common law for contempt of court have been sub- 
ject to the right of trial by jury, we have been unable to find any 
instance of it’’; and Commission v. Brimson:*4 “Surely it cannot 
be supposed that the question of contempt of the authority of a 
court of the United States, committed by a disobedience of its 
orders, is triable, of right, by a jury.”’ The court, in the Debs 
case, continued by saying, “In brief, a court enforcing obedience 
to its orders by proceedings for contempt is not executing the 
criminal laws of the land, but only securing to suitors the rights 

220 (1889) 36 Fed. 419. (1889) 37 Fed. 651. (N. D. California). Affirmed in 128 
U.S. 289. This apparently was not a labor case. 

2 The injunction case (1894) 64 Fed. 724. Case No. 35, Appendix. 158 U.S. 
564, Case No. 352. 

222 Journal of Business, April, 1931, page 201. 

223 (1890) 134 U.S. 31; 10 S.C. 424. This was not a labor case. 


244 (1894) 154 U.S. 447, 14 S.C. 1125. This, too, was not a labor case. 
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which it has adjudged them entitled to.””> In U.S. v. Sweeney,” 
the only other reported case in which this question was raised, 
the Circuit Court merely followed the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Debs case. Thus, it is clear that contempt proceed- 
ings are regarded, not as ‘‘criminal prosecutions” in the constitu- 
tional sense, but as a means of insuring to litigants the right to 
which the courts have adjudged them to be entitled, in the pro- 
ceeding of which the acts are in contempt. No distinction is sug- 
gested in these cases, between contempt in the face of the court 
and contempt committed elsewhere, and no examination of the 
merits of the rule was attempted. It was regarded as axiomatic 
that defendant in contempt proceedings was not entitled under 
the old common law to a jury trial, and that the old common law 
was intended to be left intact, in this respect, by this provision of 
the Constitution. 

And yet, in a slightly different kind of case,” it was held that 
contempt proceedings are criminal proceedings in a sense different 
from that in which the term “‘criminal prosecution”’ is used in the 
Constitution. A federal statute of limitations provided that “no 
person shall be prosecuted, tried, or punished for any offense not 
capital, except ...., unless the indictment is found or the in- 
formation is instituted within three years next after such offense 
shall have been committed.’ A contempt proceeding against 
Gompers and others was held, upon appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to have been invalid because it was a pro- 
ceeding of a kind within the meaning of the statute referred to. 
There is no real inconsistency between this decision and those 
last referred to, however. The key to the distinction seems to lie 
in the word “‘offense.’’ The term is regarded as generic rather than 

28 It is somewhat remarkable that this question was not raised for a hundred 
years after the adoption of the Constitution; and yet, perhaps, this very lack of 
contention argues for the general acceptance of the traditional view of Almon’s case. 
All this in spite of the statute of 1831 [R.S. 725]. See Journal of Business, III, 220; 
III, 356; IV, 196, 202. 

26 (1899) 95 Fed. 424. Appendix, Case No. 42. 

U.S. v.Gompers (1911), 40 App. D.C. 293; reversed in 233 U.S. 604, Appendix, 
Case No. 89 and 8oa. 
28 R.S., sec. 1044 (1876). 
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specific; and its meaning is sufficiently broad to include both 
crimes in the usual sense and contempts of court. A crime is an 
offense, and a contempt of court is an offense, within the meaning 
of this statute; but they are not, for that reason, offenses of the 
same order; and we cannot conclude, from the fact that both are 
offenses, that both are of such character that trials of persons 
charged with such offenses are “‘criminal prosecutions” in the con- 
stitutional sense. That is, we cannot, from the fact that crimes 
and contempts of court both are “‘offenses’’ within the meaning of 
the statute, conclude that proceedings in both instances are “‘crim- 
inal prosecutions.” To put the matter in another form: a con- 
tempt proceeding may be a proceeding in which one is “‘tried for 
an offense” within the meaning of the statute of limitations, with- 
out being at all a “criminal prosecution” within the meaning of 
the Sixth Amendment. The view taken by the majority of the 
court in the Gompers case” certainly is a reasonable one. Per- 
haps a contrary view is also reasonable; but since the two doc- 
trines are not really inconsistent, and since the doctrine that the 
Sixth Amendment does not safeguard jury trial in contempt cases 
was developed long before the Gompers case, we cannot legiti- 
mately use the latter case as a basis for criticism of the other 
doctrine. The critics of the Debs case, for obvious reasons, do not 
criticize the Gompers case. 

There is yet another aspect of the matter. In U.S. v. Colo,?® 
in a proceeding in contempt, the question arose as to what degree 
of proof shall be required in order that the court be convinced 
that respondent has done such acts as constitute contempt. In 
that case, the rule adopted was the rule usually adopted by the 
federal courts in criminal prosecutions: The court (or the jury, as 
the case may be) must be convinced beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the alleged acts were committed by respondent. This rule, ob- 
viously, is more favorable to the respondent than the rule of civil 
procedure to the effect that the tribunal need only be ‘“‘convinced” 
of any fact by a preponderance of all the evidence, in order that such 


29 Justices Van Devanter and Pitney dissented in the Gompers case, but they 
filed no opinions. 
2% (1914) Appendix, Case No. 99. 
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fact be regarded as established, for the purposes of the tribunal. 
It is conceivable that the adoption of this rule of criminal proce- 
dure in the Colo case might have been made the basis for the con- 
tention that contempt proceedings should be regarded as ‘“‘crimi- 
nal prosecutions” in which the Sixth Amendment prescribes trial 
by jury. But in spite of the fact that this rule was first applied in 
18747" and in spite of the additional fact that the same rule was 
followed and approved by the Supreme Court in U.S. v. Debs,?* 
it does not appear to have been urged as an argument for jury 
trial. Prior to the adoption of the Clayton Act, contempt proceed- 
ings of all sorts are not criminal prosecutions within the meaning 
of the Sixth Amendment, the rules of criminal procedure are ap- 
plicable (in the federal courts with respect to the degree of “proof” 
required), and (though there is only the Gompers case) such pro- 
ceedings are “‘trials of offenses’ within the meaning of the federal 
statute of limitations in Revised Statutes, sec. 1044.7 


231 U.S. v. Chaffee, 18 Wall, 516; 21 L. Ed., 908. 

232 (1895), Appendix, Case No. 35a. 

233 It was my original intention to discuss to some extent the distinction between 
civil and criminal contempt; but it is my present belief that the matter is worth no 
more than this brief note, for two major reasons: (a) Though an alleged distinction 
between civil and criminal contempt has been urged in some of the cases, including 
U.S. v. Gompers, it does not seem to have other than procedural significance. (6) 
The basis of the distinction is shifting in character. The distinction made by some 
courts is the following: If the conduct of the contemner is directed against the au- 
thority and dignity of the court, the contempt is criminal; if it is a failure to do some 
act decreed for the benefit of a private person, it is not an offense to the dignity of 
the court but against the party on whose behalf the violated order is made (13 
C.J. 6). But this distinction is worth little, because it does not preclude an offense 
of the second type being in addition an offense against the dignity of the court. In 
fact, the essence of contempt is often, if not usually, assumed to lie in its offense 
against the authority of the court (Jour. Bus., IV, 194-95). Another basis for the 
distinction: If the proceeding looks toward punishment to vindicate public author- 
ity, it is criminal; if its function is to enforce civil rights, it is civil (72 NE. 277). But 
notice the quotation from the Debs case, pp. 269 f., supra, where the court states 
that the basic function of contempt is to secure to litigants the rights to which they 
are entitled. A slightly different distinction is indicated in the following quotation 
from State v Knight (3 S.D. 509; 44 Am. St. Rep. 809): “If the contempt consists 
in the refusal of a party to do something which he is ordered to do for the benefit or 
advantage of the opposite party, the process is civil, and he stands committed until 
he complies with the order. The order in such a case is not in the nature of a punish- 
ment, but is coercive, to compel him to act in accordance with the order of the 
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THE STATE OF THE LAW 


Before we attempt to make a statement relative to the attitude 
of the courts toward organized labor and a statement as to the 
attitude of organized labor and its friends toward the courts and 
the law, it is desirable that we set down a brief summary of the 
law which had been developed after the Sherman Act and before 
the adoption of the Clayton Act.”# 

a) The criminal cases.—In the first place, there can be no crime 
against the United States, except a violation of some statute of 
the United States. Debs and his associates were convicted, under 
such a statute, of conspiracy to obstruct the passage of the mails; 
and in U. S. v. Raish a primary boycott was declared a violation 
of a statute prohibiting certain types of fraud; and in Adair v. 
U.S. the statute under which the prosecution was brought was 
held unconstitutional. The only development of significance in 
the period, so far as the criminal cases are concerned, was the 
Adair case; and that, of course, was only incidentally in the field 
of criminal law. 


court. If, on the other hand, the contempt consists in the doing of a forbidden act, 
injurious to the opposite party, the process is criminal and conviction is followed 
by fine, or imprisonment, or both; and this is by way of punishment.” That is to 
say, civil contempt is failure to obey a positive injunction for some private person’s 
benefit and the proceeding is coercive; and criminal contempt is in the nature of 
failure to obey a negative injunction and the proceeding is punitive in character. 
This classification cuts sharply across those made in the other two groups. Some 
courts make the distinction upon the ground that some contempts are violations of 
decrees entered in civil proceedings and others are violations of decrees entered in 
criminal proceedings. The latter distinction is not much followed. 

The fact of the matter seems to be that the distinction between civil contempt 
and criminal contempt is one of those distinctions of which the courts make use to 
justify conclusions which they reach upon other grounds. If the distinction between 
civil and criminal contempt supports the conclusion which the court desires to 
reach, the distinction is used; if not, some other distinction may be used, or the 
distinction may be disregarded. 

The distinction has some important procedural functions. Criminal contempt 
may be punished by imprisonment or by fine payable to the government; civil con- 
tempt is not regarded as punishable, since fines assessed are for the benefit of a 
litigant injured by violation of the decree, and imprisonment is used as a device 
for compelling performance of an affirmative decree (U.S. v. Gompers, supra). 





34 The state of the law in 1893 is summarized in Journal of Business, III, 231. 
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b) The receivership cases——It was definitely settled in this 
period that a strike against a receiver is not per se unlawful 755 
and that the receiver may not lawfully make arbitrary changes in 
working schedules, if such changes are in violation of working 
agreements or even of understandings with the men.” The valid- 
ity of a “yellow-dog”’ contract imposed upon workers by a re- 
ceiver was recognized by a refusal to enjoin the discharge of men 
for the violation of such an agreement.*7 There were no cases 
after 1894 in which the receivership relation was used as the basis 
for a petition for an injunction, or as the basis of a contempt pro- 
ceeding. 

c) Action for damages under the Sherman Act.—In the case of 
Loewe v. Lawlor, the Supreme Court for the first time decided that 
the Sherman Act is applicable to labor unions. The members of 
the union who were held responsible for the acts complained of 
(certainly for the secondary boycott which interfered with inter- 
state commerce) were held liable in damages under the statute. 

d) Government injunctions.—Apart from those cases in which 
the issues bear upon contempt of court, there are in the period but 
two instances in which injunctions were granted at the instance of 
the federal government. Both of those cases were brought under 
the Sherman Act. There were three cases in which injunctions 
prayed by private parties under the Sherman Act were denied 
upon the ground that the Act did not give the courts jurisdiction 
over petitions of private parties. The first of the two cases in 
which injunctions were granted upon petition of the government 
was U.S. v. Workingmen’s Council,?* in which the injunction for- 
bade the use of violence and intimidation which interferes with 
the free movement of interstate commerce. It is the violence and 
intimidation which constitute an offense under the Act. But in 
U.S. v. Elliott, the injunction, so far as the report discloses, is 
based upon the sole ground that there is an attempt, quite irre- 


35 Ames v. U. P. R. Co., ibid., III, 360. 

236 Arthur v. Oakes, ibid., p. 359. 

231 Plait v. Phila. & R. Co., ibid., p. 363. 

238 Thid., pp. 446 f. 

239 Tbid., pp. 446 f. See p. 276, n. 252, infra, also. 
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spective of violence or intimidation, to obstruct the movement of 
commerce. Some of the language of the Elliott case, indeed, looks 
as if the court would be willing to enjoin a strike as a concerted 
movement to interfere with interstate commerce. That such is the 
law, however, was denied by Justice Harlan in Arthur v. Oakes. 
Yet it should be recalled that there was no immediate dispute in 
the Elliott case. The activities were in aid of the Pullman strikers 
—it was an attempt to induce a sympathetic strike, so far as it 
was a strike at all. Thus, the law settled during the period, so far 
as government injunctions are concerned, is merely that concerted 
violence and threats, or concerted action to prevent employment 
and thus to interfere with interstate commerce, will be enjoined 
at the instance of the government, but that a strike, as such, will 
not be enjoined. 

e) Injunctions at the instance of private parties —The Sherman 
Act gave the federal courts no jurisdiction to grant injunctions at 
the instance of private parties; but upon general principles of 
equity jurisprudence and jurisdiction, the following principles 
were developed: 

1. Where there is a real dispute or disagreement with an em- 
ployer, a strike is not enjoinable, per se, even though the strike is 
in violation of a valid agreement.” 

2. A sympathetic strike in violation of a state statute is en- 
joinable in the federal courts." 

3. The performance of a monopolistic agreement, or of an 
agreement in restraint of trade, is not enjoinable as a conspiracy 
at common law.” 

4. Boycotts are enjoinable as “wrongful conspiracies,” though 
the issues involved are not adequately examined,’ and though 
there is one case in which a primary boycott is said not to be 


20D. L. & W. Ry. v. Switchmen’s Union, ibid., p. 452. 

24" Irving v. Joint Council, ibid., p. 453. No federal case of the period discloses 
the common-law status of a sympathetic strike. 

242 National Fireproofing Co. v. Mason Builders’ Assn., ibid., pp. 450, 454. 


43 Oxley Stave Co. v. Coopers’ Union, ibid., p. 456; Shine v. Fox, ibid., p. 458. 
See, also, the two telephone cases, Natl. Tel. Co. of W. Va. v. Kent, and Rocky 
Mountain Tel. Co. v. Montana Fed. of Labor, ibid., p. 464. 
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necessarily unlawful at common law.“ The law of boycotts is not 
settled in the period; but in all the decisions save one, no distinc- 
tion is recognized between primary and secondary boycotts. Even 
the publication of an “unfair list” was enjoined. 

5. The primary black list by employer is not enjoinable.™° 

6. The following means and methods of “picketing”’ are enjoin- 
able: assaults, destruction and injury of property, abduction, ob- 
struction of physical operation of plant, threats of injury to person 
or property, the use of indecent and provocative language, ob- 
struction of commerce, interference with the mails, and meddling 
with the operation of safety devices.” All of these partake of the 
nature of violence and intimidation; but in two instances, pro- 
longed peaceful picketing was enjoined as likely to become a 
nuisance and coercive in effect!** 

7. Peaceful picketing is not enjoinable, in the view of one 
court.” 

8. The holding of peaceful meetings for discussion, by union 
members, is not enjoinable.?*° 

9. Peaceful neglect of duty, in violation of a contract at will, 
though the men remain at work, is enjoinable.*™ 

10. Peaceful persuasion of men to neglect their duty, though 
remaining at work, is enjoinable.** 

11. The use of violence to compel recognition of a union and to 
bring about dealings with it by employers is enjoinable,** though 


244 Gill Eng. Co. v. Doerr, ibid., p. 460. 

4s Loewe v. Calif. Fed. of Labor, ibid., p. 458. See also Seattle Brg. Co. v. Hansen, 
ibid., p. 459, though in the latter case placarding was held “‘intimidative.” 

246 Boyer v. Western Union Tel. Co., ibid., pp. 460-61. The black list, of course, is 
merely a boycott by the employer. 

47 Cases cited in Journal of Business, III, 461-62. 

248 Otis Steel Co. v. Iron Moulders’ Union, ibid., p. 461. U.P. v. Ruef, ibid., p. 464. 

49 Pope Motor Car Co. v. Keegan, ibid., p. 463. 

23° Goldfield Cons. Min. Co. v. Miners’ Union, ibid., p. 463. 

2st Southern Calif. Ry. v. Rutherford, ibid., pp. 453, n. 108; 463, n. 144. 

382 Southern Ry. v. Machinists’ Union, ibid., pp. 461, n. 130; 463. There may 
have been such facts in the Elliott case too. 

283 Consolidated Steel & Wire Co. v. Murray, ibid., III, 466-67; Reinecke Co. v. 
Wood, ibid., p. 467, n. 156. 
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by dictum in the same case it is indicated that it is the belief of the 
court that it is not unlawful for union organizers, even though not 
employed by complainant, to try by peaceful means to induce men 
to leave complainant’s service.*™ 

12. Injunction to restrain unlawful interference with opera- 
tions of a business will be granted upon petition of bond-holders,”s 
and even upon petition of persons whe are unable to perform their 
own contracts because of the stoppage of deliveries of goods to 
them by the party whose workmen the union seeks to organize.?* 

13. The use of money as a controlling inducement to men to 
leave their employment is enjoinable, though payment of strike 
benefits and moving expenses of men who wished to leave em- 
ployment is not unlawful.’ 

14. So far as the Hitchman case had progressed through the 
courts at the end of this period, it had been declared lawful for 
officers of unions, in attempt to bring about recognition of unions, 
to attempt to induce men by peaceful persuasion to join the union, 
even in violation of the terms of their employment under a yellow- 
dog clause. The reversal of this decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals by the Supreme Court did not come until 1917. At some 
later time we shall examine it at such length as it seems to de- 
serve. 

f) The law of contempt.— 

1. Every court has jurisdiction to try contempts of itself. 

2. Persons accused of contempt are not entitled to jury trial.’ 

3. Strangers without knowledge of a given decree probably 
may not be held guilty of contempt for violation of such decree. 

254 Tbid., p. 467. It is to be presumed that the court would apply this dictum, 
if at all, only where there was no binding contract of employees to remain in the 
complainant’s service. See paragraph 14, infra. 

28s Carter v. Fortney, ibid., pp. 467, 468. 

236 Chesapeake & O. Coal Agency v. Fire Creek C. & C. Co., ibid., p. 467. 

87 Tunstall v. Stearns C. Co., ibid., p. 469, and Bittner v. W. Va-Pgh. C. Co., 
ibid., p. 470. These cases try to draw a line between persuasion and bribery, 
and with considerable success. 

28 Journal of Business, IV, 196, 200. 

239 Supra, pp. 268 ff. 


20 Journal of Business, IV, 203-5. 
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4. Persons with actual or constructive knowledge of the decree 
may be held in contempt, whether or not they have realized, at 
the time of commission, that they were violating the decree." 

5. One may not be charged with notice, merely by naming him 
in a decree.™ 

6. Lack of jurisdiction to hear a cause is a good defense for the 
violation of an order issued in such cause; but mistakes in proce- 
dure or errors of law in issuing a decree are not valid defenses for 
violation of a decree.™ 

7. A contempt proceeding is regarded as a “trial of an offense” 
within the meaning of the federal statute of limitations.” 

So far as the federal courts are concerned, and in addition to the 
usual criminal statutes, organized labor is confronted, for one 
thing, by the menace of liability of the members of unions under 
the Sherman Act. That liability is measured by treble the amount 
of damage shown to be caused by the acts of the organization; and 
liability attaches, certainly, to the secondary boycott which inter- 
feres with interstate commerce; whether it attaches to the primary 
boycott, no one can say. 

Organized labor is confronted, for another thing, by the injunc- 
tion at the instance of the government, for violation, not only of 
the ordinary criminal statutes, but of the terms of the Sherman 
Act. The “primary”’ strike, as such, is not a violation of the Act; 
but the sympathetic strike was enjoined in the Elliott case. 

Organized labor is confronted, for a third thing, by the use of 
the injunction at the instance of private parties. True, this weap- 
on is not available for violation of the Sherman Act, and it may 
not be used to restrain a “primary” strike, per se; but the in- 
junction has been used to terminate boycotts, without recognition 
on the part of the courts of any essential distinction between 
primary, secondary, and compound boycotts. The injunction also 
has been used to reduce the effectiveness of picketing. To be sure, 
the prohibitions of the writs have usually been confined to acts of 


6 Thid., pp. 204-5. 262 Thid., pp. 205-8. 
3 Ibid., pp. 208-10. There is no federal labor decision bearing directly upon this 
point; but it is well established elsewhere. 


4 Tbid., pp. 208-9. %s Supra, pp. 270 f. 
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violence; but we find two cases in which persistence is regarded 
as “coercive” and hence unlawful. The injunction has been used, 
further, to restrain even peaceful persuasion of men to neglect 
their duties while at work under contract. Whether this will ex- 
tend to the “‘yellow-dog”’ contract is as yet uncertain when we 
come to the end of our period, since the Hitchman case has not at 
that time been finally decided. And the use of money by the 
unions is dangerous, since it may be interpeted as a “controlling 
inducement”’ to men to leave their employment and, therefore, as 
enjoinable. 

Organized labor is confronted, for a fourth thing, by the fact 
that the decrees of the courts are often couched in language at 
once broad and sweeping, vague and indefinite. It is thus fre- 
quently quite impossible for members and officers of unions to 
determine the scope of what is lawful and what is unlawful, after 
the issuance of a decree; and the position of the workers is made 
still more uncomfortable in this regard by the summary character 
of the procedures in contempt cases. 

Organized labor is confronted, for a fifth thing, by the fact that 
the courts do not see in the employer’s black lists anything similar 
to what they see in an employees’ boycott. To the worker, this 
seems unreasonable and unfair. 

For a final thing, organized labor is confronted by the fact that 
the Supreme Court of the United States is unwilling to admit the 
power of Congress to outlaw the “‘yellow-dog contract,’ by mak- 
ing the imposition of such a contract upon workers a criminal 
offense under the laws of the United States. 

Organized labor, then, in the first decade of the present cen- 
tury, feels that there is danger that it will be rendered powerless 
by the application of the Sherman Act and by the use of the in- 
junction with the accompanying summary procedure in contempt 
cases; but there is at this period no appreciable insistence upon or 
even appeal to anarchism or syndicalism, such as was the case 
during earlier periods. There is little, if any, distrust of law as 
law; there is principally only dissatisfaction with particular laws. 
In their apprehension and dissatisfaction, labor leaders of the 


#6 Commons, History of Labor in the United States, I, 15-19. 
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period turn to Congress for the adoption of measures which will 
change the law. Congress had been striving for more than twenty 
years to articulate something of the sort*”’ in response to the de- 
mands of labor. In the Clayton Act, Congress finally spoke. With 
what effectiveness it spoke, we shall attempt to disclose in sub- 
sequent articles in this series. 


NotE.—I have purposely refrained from all mention in the text, 
of the state and federal statutes of the period, so far as they looked 
toward the regulation of employment and conditions of work. 
The federal cases dealing with these matters are not a part of the 
story of the federal courts and organized labor. But as a sort of 
side light upon the state of the law throughout the country, it 
seems worth while to catalogue briefly the statutes of the states 
which had been brought into question in the Supreme Court dur- 
ing the period. It is worthy of note that nearly all of them were 
upheld as valid exercise of the police powers of the states; and 
even the notable exception, Lochner v. New York, has since been 
overruled. 

STATE STATUTES 


State employers’ liability acts, changing the common-law rules 
of assumption of risk and contributory negligence, as well as the 
fellow-servant rule: 

Iowa: 

(1886) C. N. W. Ry. v. McLaughlin, 119 U.S. 566; 7 S.C. 1366. 

(1888) M. & St. L. Ry. v. Herrick, 127 U.S. 210; 8 S.C. 1176. 

(1890) C. M. St. P. Ry. v. Artery, 137 U.S. 507; 11 S.C. 129. 

(1911) C. B. & Q. R. Co. v. McGuire, 219 U.S. 549; 31 S.C. 250. 

Kansas: 

(1888) M. P. Ry. v. Mackey, 127 U.S. 205; 8 S.C. 1161. 

(1895) Chicago, K. & W. R. Co. v. Pontius, 157 U.S. 209; 15 S.C. 585. 
Texas: 

(1892) Texas & P. R. Co. v. Cox, 145 U.S. 593; 12 S.C. 905. 

(1903) Texas & P. R. Co. v. Behymer, 189 U.S. 468; 23 S.C. 622. 

(1903) Texas & P. R. Co. v. Carlin, 189 U.S. 354; 23 S.C. 585. 

(1913) Texas & P. R. Co. v. Harvey, 228 U.S. 319; 33 S.C. 518. 


7 Frankfurter and Greene, The Labor Injunction, chap. iv. 
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Indiana: 
(1899) Tullis v. L. E. & W. R. Co., 175 U.S. 348; 20 S.C. 136. 
(1910) L. & N. Ry. Co. v. Melton, 218 U.S. 36; 30 S.C. 676. 
(1913) C.J. & L. Ry. v. Hackett, 228 U.S. 559; 33 S.C. 581. 
Minnesota: 
(1905) Minn. Iron Co. v. Kline, 199 U.S. 593; 26 S.C. 159. 
Mississippi: 
(1910) M. J. & K. C. R. Co. v. Turnipseed, 219 U.S. 35; 31 S.C. 136. 
(1914) Easterling L. Co. v. Pierce, 235 U.S. 380; 35 S.C. 133. 
Arkansas: 
(1911) Aluminum Co. v. Ramsey, 222 U.S. 251; 32 S.C. 76. 
Nebraska: 
(1912) M. P. Ry. Co. v. Castle, 224 U.S. 541; 32 S.C. 606. 
Miscellaneous acts: 
Utah lien law: (1881) Mining Co. v. Cullins, 104 U.S. 176. 
Texas lien law: (1889) Hassall v. Wilcox, 130 U.S. 493. 
Utah hours of service in mines, Holden v. Hardy, 18 S.C. 383. 
State safety regulations: 
Alabama: (1888) NV. C. St. L. Ry. v. Alabama, 128 U.S. 96. 
Indiana: (1913) Barrett v. Indiana, 229 U.S. 26. 
Illinois: (1913) Chicago D. & C. Co. v. Fraley, 228 U.S. 680. 
Pennsylvania: (1914) Plymouth C. Co. v. Penna., 232 U.S. 531. 
Arkansas: 
Wages payable on discharge: (1899) St. L. J. M. & S. Ry. v. Paul, 
173 U.S. 404. 
Full-crew law of 1907: (1911) C. R. J. & P. Ry. v. Arkansas, 219 U.S. 453. 
Basis of payment of miners: (1909) McLean v. Arkansas, 211 U.S. 530. 
Tennessee: 
Redemption of store orders in cash: (1901) Knoxville Iron Co. v. Harbison, 
183 U.S. 13. 
New York: 
Hours of service of bakers, statute held invalid: (1905) Lochner v. New 
York, 25 S.C. 539. 
Child-labor statutes: 
Delaware: (1907) Wilmington Star Mill Co. v. Fulton, 205 U.S. 60. 
Illinois: (1913) Sturgis & B. Co. v. Beauchamp, 231 U.S. 320. 
Women’s hours of work: 
Oregon: (1908) Muller v. Oregon, 208 U.S. 412. 
Massachusetts: (1914) Riley v. Massachusetts, 232 U.S. 671. 
Alabama: 
Statute making a crime of refusal to work when under contract, held in- 
valid: (1910) Bailey v. Alabama, 219 U.S. 219. 
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Massachusetts: 
Assignment of wages without employers’ assent is invalid; statute upheld: 
(1911) Loan Co. v. Martell, 222 U.S. 225. 
New York: 
Semimonthly wage payment statute upheld: (1914) Erie R. Co. v. 
Williams, 233 U.S. 685. 
Missouri: 
State antitrust act is not invalid by reason of failure to embrace vendors of 
labor: (1914) Intl. Harvester Co. v. Missouri, 234 U.S. 199. 


FEDERAL STATUTES (OTHER THAN THE ERDMAN ACT) 


Safety appliance laws: 

Act of 1893 upheld: St. L. J. M. & S. Ry. v. Taylor (1908) 210 U.S. 281. 
(I need not cite the cases upholding the various amendments of the 
Safety Appliance Acts.) 

Employer’s Liability Act of 1908: 

(1912) Mondou v. N.Y., N.H. & H. R. Co., 223 U.S. 1. 
Hours of Service Act of 1907: 

(1911) U.S. v. A. T. & S. F. Ry., 220 U.S. 37, by implication. 


Jay FINLEY Curist 


[To be continued] 








EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS AND 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


USINESS men of this generation have been made vividly 
aware of the influences of that fast-growing part of edu- 
cational life, the collegiate school of business. Its gradu- 

ates are among the executives of almost all large modern organi- 
zations; indeed, they are themselves, in not a few instances, the 
owners or controlling factors in important concerns. 

The business men of the preceding generation saw a rapid ex- 
pansion of business education in quite a different form. It was 
that which developed with great rapidity in the high schools be- 
ginning in the nineties, and which grew—and is still growing— 
until there are now estimated to be not less than a half million 
students in high-school commercial courses. 

The collegiate school of business brought the business manager 
a group of graduates which must be considered for staff and execu- 
tive positions. The high school brought him, and still brings him, 
a great group of applicants which he considers for clerical posi- 
tions and the possibility of advancement to minor executive work. 
There now appears a comparatively new institution, including in 
its offerings education for business—the junior college. Business 
men and educators alike will be interested in knowing the status 
of this comparatively new institution, to learn what it is attempt- 
ing to do in business training, and to consider the purposes toward 
which it should be guided in the future. 


WHAT IS THE JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


The junior college has been defined by its own official organiza- 
tion, The American Association of Junior Colleges, as “an institu- 
tion offering two years of instruction of strictly collegiate grade.” 

The junior college is, relatively speaking, new among American 
educational institutions. The idea of the junior college, in vague 
form at least, is less new. It is said that President Henry P. 
Tappan in his inaugural address at the University of Michigan in 
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1852 suggested the transfer of the work of the secondary depart- 
ments of the university to the high schools. Similarly, Colonel 
Folwell, at the outset of his career as president of the University 
of Minnesota, suggested that ultimately the work of the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years of the university might be undertaken 
by the larger secondary schools.’ 

The first actual recognition of a distinction between the earlier 
and later years of university work appears to have been made at 
the University of Michigan in 1883 with the introduction of what 
was known as “the university system,” which required a student 
to undertake a new approach to and a new responsibility for his 
work beginning with the Junior year. The plan was abandoned a 
few years later, apparently on account of administrative diffi- 
culties.” 

The most effective and far-reaching university influences in the 
formation of the junior colleges came from President Harper of 
the University of Chicago and Dr. A. F. Lange of the University 
of California. More than one student of the junior college move- 
ment refers to the former as the father of the institution. As a re- 
sult of his philosophy of education, the work of the Freshman and 
Sophomore years at Chicago were made to compose a distinct 
division called the “Academic College,” while that of the Junior 
and Senior years was denoted as the “University College.”’ In 
1896 the names of these divisions were changed to be, respective- 
ly, the “‘junior college” and “senior college.” 

This organization within the university was only a reflection 
of President Harper’s ideas concerning the organization of educa- 
tion more generally. It was his view that there was a distinct 
difference between the type of work which could be called of uni- 
versity grade and that ordinarily thought of as preparatory. 
He said: 

The work of the freshman and sophomore years is only a continuation of 


the academy or high-school work. It is a continuation, not only of the sub- 
ject-matter studied, but of the methods employed. It is not until the end of 


*F. M. McDowell in The Junior College, U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 35, 1919. 
? McDowell, ibid., p. 11. 
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the sophomore year that university methods of instruction may be employed 
to advantage. It is not until the end of the sophomore year that the average 
student has reached an age which enables him to do work with satisfaction, 
except in accordance with academy methods. At present this consecutive 
period of preparation, covering six years, is broken at the end of the fourth 
year, and the student finds himself adrift. He has not reached the point 
when work in any of his preparatory subjects is finished. .. . . A great waste 
of energy, time, and interest follows this unnatural break in the prosecution 
of the student’s work.3 

President Harper worked energetically to put his views into 
practical form. In 1902, at a meeting of schools affiliated with the 
University of Chicago, he recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the country’s educational system with a view to 
connecting the work of the eighth grades of the elementary schools 
with that of the secondary schools; the extension of the work of 
the secondary schools to include the first two years of college 
work, the reduction of the work of the seven years thus grouped 
together to six years. 

What is generally agreed upon as the first public junior college 
organized in the United States is that initiated in 1902 under the 
direction of Superintendent J. Stanley Brown with the encourage- 
ment of President Harper by the Joliet Township High School, 
Joliet, Illinois. The junior college then established by the addi- 
tion of two years to the regular high-school course has continued 
in existence since its opening and has expanded steadily. 

Practically coincident with the work of President Harper, there 
was going on in California under the influence of Dr. A. F. Lange 
developments very similar to those in which President Harper was 
interested. Writing in 1915, Dr. Lange said: 

Since 1892 the university has been gradually reshaping itself around two 
organizing ideas. One was that for theoretical and practical considerations 
alike, the university proper should begin in the middle of the inherited four- 
year college scheme; the second was and is that the work of the first two years 
is as a matter of history and fact all a piece of secondary education.‘ 

The remarkable development of the junior college in California 
bears eloquent testimony to the virility of Dr. Lange’s influence. 

3 William Rainey Harper, The Trend in Higher Education (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1905), pp. 378-79. 


4A. F. Lange, Bulletin of University of California, July, 1915. 
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INFLUENCES IN THE GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The outlook and planning of university educators have not 
been the only forces at work in promoting the junior college. 
European practice undoubtedly played a part. Normal schools 
felt the necessity of extension to keep pace with the advancing re- 
quirements for public-school teachers. Officials of public high 
schools argue for the junior college on the ground that opportunity 
to secure a higher education should be brought within reach of 
many who coulc not afford to go away to school; that there is need 
for certain vocational courses for large numbers of students who 
either should not or cannot go to a university; that local needs 
are sometimes better met by the establishment of local colleges; 
that certain cities are geographically remote from universities; 
that local education of collegiate grade costs the public less than 
when similar education is constructed in state universities; that 
the junior college is a cultural addition to the community; that 
classes are smaller than in the university and the student there- 
fore better taught.5 

Some small colleges have also furthered the movement, seeing 
in it an opportunity through limiting their work to two years to 
improve the quality of their training and to escape the increasing 
competition of the universities for professional and other ad- 
vanced work. 

TYPES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Junior colleges are conveniently grouped into three classes: 
public, state, and private. The title public junior colleges is given 
to those which are maintained in connection with city and high- 


5 The reasons given for junior college attendance by students in junior colleges are 
enlightening. In a Stanford study a group of 2,918 students, enrolled in 27 junior col- 
leges (all but two being public colleges), were asked to indicate the reasons for at- 
tendance at a junior college. The answers were tabulated in order of the frequency of 
their occurrence as follows: (1) to save money; (2) to prepare for work in a univer- 
sity; (3) to secure the advantage of small classes ;(4) lack of the necessary university 
entrance credits; (5) to prepare for a vocation; (6) part-time employment was avail- 
able; (7) to be with local friends; (8) because the student was needed at home; (9) 
parents thought that the student was not old enough to go away to college; (10) be- 
cause of greater opportunity in student activities; (11) because of greater opportuni- 
ty for social and moral training; (12) the student himself wishes to remain at home. 
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school districts, or as is often the case in California, in junior 
college districts coterminus with school districts.° The state junior 
colleges are those maintained as, or as parts of, state institutions. 
The majority of such units are operated in connection with normal 
schools and teachers colleges. Private junior colleges are not dif- 
ferent from other private colleges, except that the length of the 
period for which they offer work is limited to two years. To these 
classes may be added a class usually called junior colleges in uni- 
versities. Examples of this class are the specially organized first 
two years’ work of a four-year university curriculum. 


THE GROWTH OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


When the first of the public junior colleges was established at 
Joliet, in 1902, there were a number of private junior colleges al- 
ready in operation in the United States, the earliest according to 
Whitney being Monticello Seminary at Godfrey, Illinois, estab- 
lished in 1835. There is no reason to believe, however, that this 
institution was a junior college in the modern sense of the term.’ 
The most rapid growth in this educational form has been in 
private junior colleges, which have increased pronouncedly since 
1908. No public-school unit followed the example of Joliet until 
1911. In the meantime 1 state junior college was organized in 
1910, and 5 others in 1911. Following 1914 the public junior col- 
lege movement gained momentum, there being no year from 1915 
to 1922, inclusive, when there were not from 3 to 9 such schools 
established. 

Even this rapid growth was overshadowed in the next eight 
years, there being at least one year when more than s5oschools 
were established. Studies made by Koos indicate that there were 
189 junior colleges in 1922 and 318 in 1927. Whitney reports that 
in 1928 there were 382 junior colleges, of which 146 were public 
and 236 private institutions. In the early part of 1930 the secre- 

6 For a more general discussion of types of junior colleges and their development, 
see F. M. McDowell, op. cit.; Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College, ‘University of 


Minnesota Education Series’’ No. 5, 1924; and Frederick L. Whitney, The Junior 
College in America, ‘Colorado Teachers College Education Series,” 1928. 


7 Whitney, op. cit., p. 2. 
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tary of the American Association of Junior Colleges reported 429 
junior colleges and nearly 68,c0o enrolment. 

The growth in junior colleges has not been restricted to any 
one section of the country. A comparison of 1927 with 1922 
shows large proportionate gains in all sections. This does not 
mean, however, that there are the same number of colleges in 
each section. The distribution of junior colleges and enrolment 
among the states is reported in 1930 to be as shown in Table I 


TABLE I 











| | | 
Number] | Number] 
| of Junior | of Junior 
aan | Junior College | . Junior College 
State |Colleges} Enrolment | ve Colleges} Enrolment 
| Re- | Reported || e- Reported 
ported | i ported 
a acai | ——$“————_j}—___— 
Alabama a a 202 Nevada...... , ei ° 
Arizona. . ; »s | 550 | New Hampshire....} 2 | 92 
Arkansas II 2,156 New Jersey. a 2 | 123 
ae" - | } S) Be a 3 
California. . . | 48 | 13,734 || New Mexico. . £1 207 
Colorado | 4 441 New York........ Ir | 1,087 
Connecticut 326 || North Carolina.... 17 2,300 
+ 33 } +s ] ‘ 
Delaware. . o | o || North Dakota 2 350 
District of Columbia 7 | 308 || Ohio. | © | a,9s 
Florida 3 | 224 || Oklahoma | 14 | 1,634 
Georgia . 12 057 1 LegeR....... } 2 | 112 
Idaho 2 897 || Pennsylvania | 9 843 
Illinois 18 | 6,514 ||} Rhode Island. ° ° 
Indiana 3 287 || South Carolina.. 2 312 
Iowa... 28 1,858 || South Dakota... 4 219 
Kansas... 19 | 2,232 || Tennessee | 13 | 1,680 
Kentucky 17 1,557 || Texas. 47 8,657 
Louisiana.... 5 | 219 Utah.... 6 1,026 
Maine a | 139 Vermont ° ° 
Maryland 5 | 689 || Virginia 12 | 1,531 
Massachusetts 8 621 Washington 33 
Michigan. . 9 2,046 West Virginia. . | 321 
. = 4 re : . 
Minnesota. . 10 I ,043 Wisconsin 2 82 
. . . . +3 , . 
Mississippi. 12 1,043 Wyoming. ° ° 
Missouri. . 22 55344 |} - 
Montana. 2 142 Total. 429 67,627 
Nebraska... 9 305 


BUSINESS TRAINING IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 








Among the many arguments presented for the formation of 
junior colleges, suggestions that it would have a beneficent effect 
on business education are lacking, unless one reads this implica- 

8.4 Directory of the Junior College, prepared by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 
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tion into statements that the junior college would give a better 
preparation for professional training in the university, would 
bring about a better adaptation of curricula to local needs, or 
would make possible more attention to vocational training for 
those who lacked either time, money, interest, or intellectual 
qualifications for a full college course. It is, therefore, not strange 
that attention to business training in the junior college was slow 
in making its appearance. In considering the development of cur- 
ricula in junior colleges, too much emphasis cannot be given to the 
fact that the movement was greatly influenced by the universities 
and was accordingly thought of in large part as a way of carrying 
on what had come to be the conventional first two years of college 
work. Reporting on the curricula of junior colleges in 1919, Mc- 
Dowell states that “traditional freshman and sophomore college 
subjects rank highest in frequency of mention.” He continues, 
“.... English, history, mathematics, and foreign language con- 
stitute the bulk of curricula in both types of institutions.’’ Study- 
ing the educational subjects offered by 19 public junior colleges 
and 28 private junior colleges, he reports ““ccommerce”’ in six of 
the former group and in only one of the latter. Economics was 
offered in 13 of the former and 16 of the latter. Including such 
courses as education, mechanical drawing, civil engineering, 
printing, and plumbing in the vocational list, McDowell found 
that 17.5 per cent of the work offered in public junior colleges was 
vocational. Vocational work amounted to only 9 per cent in the 
private junior colleges. 

Business training in the junior colleges has gone a long way 
during the years since McDowell wrote. Junior college adminis- 
trators have shown intelligence in realizing that work can be 
planned within a single institution to fit the needs and abilities of 
various classifications of students. The result has been the de- 
velopment of several types of curricula. A good example is the 
Long Beach District Junior College of California, where three 
types exist: (1) the junior college certificate curricula, which are 
designed for those who wish to continue their work in a four-year 
college or university with a view to obtaining a Bachelor degree; 
(2) the junior college diploma curricula, made up of courses many 
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of which are given credit in colleges and universities but which are 
primarily intended for those who will complete their formal educa- 
tion at the end of the two years with the junior college work; 
(3) the éransfer curriculum, which gives an opportunity for stu- 
dents lacking sufficient recommending high-school credits to make 
up deficiencies, so that they may be admitted to the certificate 
courses. 

These three general types of curricula in this and other schools 
have become merely the basis for more elaborate developments 
within each type. In the Long Beach District Junior College, for 
example, there are ten different types of certificate curricula, il- 
lustrations being those in commerce, engineering, law, and liberal 
arts. There are six diploma curricula. These with the transfer cur- 
riculum make a total of seventeen. Examples of the diploma cur- 
ricula are those in general business, general secretarial work, jour- 
nalism, and liberal arts. 

There are altogether three curricula in the Long Beach District 
Junior College which may be classified as business curricula. 
These are a certificate business curriculum, a diploma curriculum 
in general business, and a diploma curriculum in general secre- 
tarial work. The certificate business curriculum need not be de- 
scribed, as it merely meets the college requirements of the Uni- 
versity of California. The diploma general business curriculum, 
however, may well be presented as an example of what one mod- 
ern junior college offers to its business students who will not go 
further in their business training. 


FIRST YEAR—SEMESTER I FIRST YEAR—SEMESTER II 
Courses Units Courses Units 
English V (public speaking)... 3 English VI (public speaking)... 3 
ats wr Deke ok ole hee 3 ME suc n cas engn we cass 3 
Salesmanship I (selling) 3 Salesmanship III (advertising) 3 
Geography I (elements) — History VII (European eco- 
| eee 2 WE ociccnwewm aon ae @ 
Eloctives.......... . 2-3 Math. XV (business arithme- 
Physical education. . or eee 3 


American institutions 
Physical education. ... 


wie bo 



















SECOND YEAR—SEMESTER I 


Courses Units 
Accounting I.......... 3 
Economics I (principles)...... 3 
Mathematics XI (investments) 3 
Psychology I (General) 3 
Electives... .. 4-5 


in 


Physical education 
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SECOND YEAR—SEMESTER II 


Courses Units 
Accounting II....... ie 
Economics II (principles) —_ 
Geology I. a 
Hygiene. . ; * 
Electives........ cee 
Physical education........... 4 











The general secretarial curriculum is not strikingly different from 
the general business curriculum. Stenography takes the place of 
salesmanship in the first and second semesters, and business 
arithmetic is substituted for geography. In the first semester in 
the second year the prospective secretary’s work becomes even 
more definitely technical, one semester of history and one semes- 
ter of geography being the only major courses other than those in 
stenography, typewriting, and accounting. 

Other schools have adopted somewhat different methods of 
classification than that discussed above, so that there has come a 
wide development of commerce curricula in some form. It is these 
commerce curricula that one must survey for a view of the pres- 
ent status of business education in junior colleges. The Office of 
Education estimates that in 1930 about 67 per cent of the junior 
colleges of the country included one or more business curricula 
among their offerings. Data have been secured from 179 com- 
mercial curricula offered by 128 schools.? 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR COMMERCIAL WORK 


Junior colleges vary considerably in their requirements for ad- 
mission. Some emphatically stress specific subjects, a three-year 
English requirement being common, and two years each of his- 
tory, foreign language, and mathematics very frequent.” 

Admission requirements of commercial curricula of 135 junior 

9 These data were furnished by Mr. J. O. Malott of the Office of Education. The 
number of curricula is greater than the number of schools because many schools 
offer several curricula in commerce—one, for example, in bookkeeping, another in 
banking, another in general business, etc. 


© Tt is an interesting fact that the junior colleges of California accept graduation 
from high school with 15 units of credit without imposing specific requirements. 
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colleges were surveyed. It was found that 48 require only a cer- 
tain number of units and demand no specific prerequisites. The 
admission requirements of the 87 schools making specific demands 
were analyzed and the number and proportion of these schools 
requiring specific subjects are shown in Table II. 

It will be noticed that every school which makes an admission 
requirement requires English. It reveals also the emphasis put 
upon history, foreign language, and mathematics as prerequisites. 





TABLE II 
Subject Number | Per Cent 
0 ESR ree 87 100 
ree 690 79 
Foreign language... ... | 52 60 
Science. . Reet st. ee 44 51 
Mathematics. .... Saenan 83 95 
Commerce. . . 2 a acetal I I 
Others...... wee a ae 86 00 
Ws s0-dxbas aneadtaeaceds 87 100 


OFFERINGS IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


Even a glance at the business subjects offered in junior college 
commercial curricula shows clearly that the creative forces at 
work have come both from high-school and college business train- 
ing. Typical high-school commercial subjects such as shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping are found in many schools. Even 
penmanship, office practice, and commercial arithmetic are oc- 
casionally offered. On the other hand, banking and finance, mar- 
keting, and business organization and management are to be 
found in the courses of a number of schools. Table III gives the 
results of a study of 128 schools. It shows the number and per- 
centage of the schools offering each of the indicated subjects. 

The vigor with which subjects typically thought of as high- 
school work have pushed themselves into these courses is shown 
in the fact that 74 per cent of the schools offer shorthand and 72 
per cent typewriting. While 84 per cent give bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, this may be as much due to college imitation as to high- 
school emulation. The prevalence of shorthand and typewriting 
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must not, however, be entirely attributed to imitation of the high 
school. Many of the students in junior college commercial courses 
are those who have taken a non-commercial course in high school 
and who find in the junior college an opportunity for vocational 
training. For students taking such training the junior college is 
not unlike the post-graduate and drop-out courses already dis- 


cussed. 
TABLE III 








Subject Number Per Cent 

Bookkeeping and accounting 108 84 
Shorthand 95 74 
Typing. . . 92 72 
Economics . 79 62 
Commercial law ’ 68 53 
Salesmanship management 45 35 
Business organization and manage- 

ment | 38 30 
Commercial arithmetic and statistics 36 28 
Office practice. “es 35 27 
Secretarial practice. ... RW tae 34 | 27 
Business English...... . 34 27 
Banking and finance. . . 29 | 23 
Commercial geography . . ; } 25 } 20 
Penmanship..... 18 22 
Advertising 3 : 16 12 
Machine operation. . . : 5 4 
Other courses. . : 43 34 


College imitation in the commercial course is to be found in the 
fact that economics is offered in 62 per cent of the schools, busi- 
ness organization and management in 30 per cent, and banking 
and finance in 23 per cent. 


REQUIREMENTS IN COMMERCIAL CURRICULA 
Requirements show more clearly than offerings the philosophy 
of curriculum planners. The range of subjects required in the 
commercial work of one or more junior colleges is indeed wide. 
There is evidence that military drill and Bible, as well as chemis- 
try, statistics, foreign language, typing, office practice, and ad- 
vertising are believed to add something desirable to equipment for 
business life. 
A study of 179 junior college commercial curricula shows that 
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bookkeeping and accounting was the subject most frequently re- 
quired, being found as a prescribed subject in 69 per cent of the 
curricula examined. English, required by 68 per cent, was a close 
second. Typewriting and economics are the two subjects next 
most frequently required. Next in order comes shorthand, fol- 
lowed by commercial law. Table IV lists all of the required sub- 


TABLE IV 














Subject Number | Per Cent 
General 
English (except business English) . 122 68 
History and social science. 71 40 
Mathematics (except commercial arithmetic) 63 35 
Military drill and physical ee: 60 34 
Science (chemistry, adem etc. me 55 31 
Foreign languages. . ; 49 27 
Psychology...... 37 21 
Political Science. 32 18 
Pee 31 17 
Other general subjects. . 30 17 
Commercial 
poem and accounting ; 124 69 
Typewriting........ via , 96 54 
Economics... . es 95 53 
Shorthand...... 89 50 
Commercial law. 77 43 
Business English. . . 51 28 
Business organization and management... ‘ 47 26 
Commercial arithmetic and statistics. 47 26 
Salesmanship and marketing. ..... 36 20 
oe ae any 33 18 
Banking... .. : 30 17 
Secretarial training..... 25 14 
Commercial geography. . 17 9 
Advertising. ....... ; | 4 8 
Other commercial subjects. . aera, | 64 36 








jects found in the 179 curricula examined, and shows the number 
of curricula and the percentage of the total number of curricula in 
which each subject occurred. 

Even the above table does not give a complete picture of the 
importance of each subject in the requirements of commercial 
curricula in junior colleges. It shows in how many cases there is 
some requirement in particular subjects, but it does not take into 
account the amount of each subject required. It does not differ- 
entiate between a requirement of two years’ work, or a require- 
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ment of less than one year’s work. To bring out these differences 
and to compare the requirements of one school with those of other 
schools, the number of units required in each subject was ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total number of units required to 
complete the work of the whole course of study. Then this count 
was distributed to show the number of curricula requiring that 
various percentages—aunder 5 per cent, from 5 to 10 per cent, etc. 
—of the work must be in specified subjects. (See Table VI.) 
These data were then summarized so as to compare the amount 
of work required to be done in general subjects with the amount 
required to be done in commercial subjects. In Table V is shown 


TABLE V 

















Percentage of Total Curriculum | General | Commercial 
Requirements Subjects | Subjects 
Less than ro... 42 16 
IO-19.... .| 22 10 
20-49... 47 49 
50 or over 48 58 
Unspecified 20 46 
| 
on 
Total. .. 179 | 179 





the number of cases in which it was found that certain percent- 
ages—less than 10, 10-20, etc.—of the work was required to be in 
general or in commercial subjects. 

It will be noted from this table that there were 48 of the 179 
curricula examined which required 50 per cent or more of the 
work to be in general subjects. It is considerably more common, 
however, for the largest part of the requirements to be in commer- 
cial subjects. 


THE ROLE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The junior college stands in a peculiar place in American educa- 
tion. It has not one rdéle in business training but two, and these 
should be clearly differentiated. In so far as students begin busi- 
ness training in the junior college with a view to continuing such 
work to graduation in a four-year college or university, courses in 
business must be planned which will make that continuation effec- 
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tive and easy. These may be called university preparatory 
courses. The curricula for such courses should be patterned after 
those in the first two years of the commerce courses in the best 


TABLE VI 
NUMBER OF CURRICULA REQUIRING INDICATED PERCENTAGE OF 
Work To BE IN PARTICULAR SUBJECTS 











PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


10-15 | 15-20 | 20-25 | 25-50 


SUBJECT 
Under 
5 





General 

English (except business Eng- 
lish) 

History and Social Science. 

Science (chemistry, physics, 
etc.) 

Foreign languages........ 

Mathematics (except com- 
mercial arithmetic)...... 








Military drill and physical 
training 

Political science... .. 

Other general subjects. . 

Commercial 

IG is sinawanesences 

Business organization and 
management 

Shorthand 

Typewriting. 

Secretarial training. 

Bookkeeping and accounting} 

Commercial arithmetic and 
hia i5;0:5:6 x4 489 m4 

Office practice 

Business English............ 

Banking 

Salesmanship and marketing. 

Advertising 

Commercial geography... . 

Commercial law. 

Other commercial subjects. 

Electives 





























universities. If the students of a given school go in a large propor- 
tion to a certain university— iversity, for example—it 
may be well to plan one course with some special reference to that 
fact. In this there is no intention to imply that junior college 
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leaders must be satisfied with mere imitation of the universities. 
If they believe that the business work in the first two years of the 
universities is poorly planned, they should exert every possible 
influence to improve it. They should point out defects to college 
authorities and inform junior college students of their opinions. 
But so long as the students plan to spend their last two years at 
particular institutions they should be given opportunity to meet 
the requirements of these institutions. 

A second class of business courses, quite different, should be 
organized for those students who do not expect to go beyond the 
junior college." For students with this expectation the junior col- 
lege should offer terminal courses—terminal in the sense that they 
are expected to conclude the student’s formal education. There 
should be terminal courses of several sorts: some of an altogether 
technical character planned for those who wish to stay in junior 
college only long enough to attain skill in some technique; others 
designed for students who plan to stay one but not two years; still 
others for those who expect to finish junior college, but who do not 
plan to go “‘away to school.”’ The inclination on the part of some 
administrators will be to make all terminal courses distinctly vo- 
cational courses. Some technical business work may be desirable 
in each one, but the amount and type of technical work given 
should be considered most carefully. The test of what technical 
work should be included in each terminal course should be the 
answer to the question: What technical skill must a student have 
to perform well the tasks which he is likely to secure when he first 
enters the business world at the age at which he leaves the junior 
college? It must be borne in mind that the student who enters the 
business world on graduation from the junior college will be typi- 
cally around twenty years of age and may properly have ambi- 
tions and ideas for the future similar to those of students who have 
been in attendance for several years at a four-year college. 

Typically the technical work—excepting so far as it is necessary 


™ A third type of work, called in some cases a “‘transfer course,” may be desir- 
able to aid students who enter with deficiencies to make up these. Work may also 
be given to help those students who change their plans after entering the junior 
college. 
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to an understanding of more general ideas—should come late in 
the course. It should be given as much time as the best practice 
shows to be necessary. That there is a growing tendency for stu- 
dents to secure a late vocational sharpening following general 
work, as is suggested here, is shown by the increasing proportion 
of business-college entrants who are high-school graduates or who 
have had some college work. 

Of greatest importance in the longer terminal courses should be 
the analytical and descriptive work which will assure the graduate 
an understanding of the business and economic world which he is 
to enter. Into this curriculum should be put in especially adapted 
form everything which the best collegiate schools of business have 
developed for giving enlightenment concerning business adminis- 
tration in the social and political environment in which business 
is carried on. While the typical graduate of this course may take a 
technical position at the beginning of his career, he will not be in- 
clined to regard that as the goal toward which he is working. The 
junior college will do justice to him only if it prepares him to com- 
pete as adequately as possible with students who have attended 
four-year college courses. The organization of the business cur- 
riculum for the non-terminal courses of the junior college is com- 
paratively easy. The organization of the business curriculum of 
the terminal courses of the junior college is a difficult but chal- 
lenging task. 

LEVERETT S. Lyon 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Policy and Ethics in Business. By Cart F. TAEuscu. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. $5.00. 


Mr. Taeusch has produced what is probably the best work published 
to date on the subject of business ethics. It does not treat of business 
policy in the technical sense of the term except in so far as policy con- 
cerns external relations bearing upon ethical principles. 

The subject matter of the book is well organized. The first two chap- 
ters constitute the finest introductory statement and survey of the 
field of business ethics to be found. The author traces the influences 
of climate, resources, religions, racial stocks, politics, and the western 
frontier upon the ethical concepts of the United States as a whole, 
and shows how differences in these influences have produced different 
concepts of proper business ethics in various parts of the country. 
Anyone interested in the subject of business ethics will do well to 
read this section. 

The remainder of the volume deals with specific phases of business 
ethics. Three chapters are devoted to the Sherman Anti-Trust Law; 
its historical background; the Supreme Court’s early interpretation, 
which was hostile to all corporations of great size; and the later inter- 
pretation, which differentiates between practices, monopolistic or 
otherwise, and the size of the corporation. Court decisions are cited 
and quoted and the discussion is excellent. 

The next section is entitled ““The Structure and Dynamics of Busi- 
ness.’ Chapter headings are: ‘Full-line Forcing,” “Extension of 
Functions and Mergers,” “Management Relations,” ‘Legitimate 
Trade Channels,” and ‘Trade Association Activities.’”’ Most of the 
discussion, except for that in the chapter on ““Management Relations” 
is based on cases which have found their way into the courts and the 
legal decisions thereon. The Continental Trading Company case is 
treated from its inception to its culmination in the Rockefeller-Stewart 
battle for control in the Standard Oil Company of Indiana election 
of 1929. The case history of the failure of the National City Bank of 
New York-Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company merger in 1929 is 
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given, together with its advertising reverberations, and it is thoroughly 
discussed in respect to its ethical aspects. 

Three chapters are devoted to the ethics of price policies. In this 
section and that following (entitled “Unfair Trade Methods’’), the 
undelineated boundaries between law, business ethics and business 
policies cause much difficulty. At times the discussion must be almost 
entirely legal, as in the chapters on “Resale Price Maintenance and 
Price Discrimination,” “Competitive Bids and Commercial Bribery,” 
“Trade Piracy and Misrepresentations,” the ethics of the situations 
being obvious and the only question of policy being whether the enter- 
prise wishes to take a chance on governmental prosecution. In other 
chapters, “Price Cutting and Reciprocity Buying” and “Espionage, 
Criticisms and Other Vexatious Tactics,’”’ the questions of policy and 
ethics are paramount, the legal considerations being limited to civil 
liabilities or Federal Trade Commission “cease and desist’”’ orders. 

The last section of the book, entitled “Self-regulation in Business,” 
is the best of those sections dealing with specific aspects of the subject. 
Here he treats of the problems in advertising, cancellation of contracts, 
limitation of production agreements, and the set-up of commercial 
arbitration and its advantages. 

The principal adverse criticisms which can be leveled against the 
book are: (1) the scarcity of citations of situations (in view of the 
author’s position as editor of the Harvard Business Review) which have 
given rise to conflicts over questions of business ethics during the past 
eighteen months, when competition has been unusually fierce and pro- 
ductive of friction; (2) the use of fictitious names in citations of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission cases where the actual corporate or individual 
names are of record. Some of the practical value of the discussion is 
sacrificed when, for example, Sears, Roebuck and Company is called 
Browns, Stagman and Company. 

Nevertheless, this book is the first complete textbook on the sub- 
ject of business ethics which covers the field thoroughly and which 
furnishes illustrative materials as a basis for discussion of each aspect. 


UnIversITy OF CHICAGO J. K. Faxon 


The Farm Board. By E. A. Stokpyk and CHARLES H. WEsT. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 197. $2.00 
This little book “‘is written primarily for the layman rather than for 
the specialist in the field of agricultural economics,”’ but it is written 
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by agricultural economists, so the conclusions reached will be of inter- 
est to more exacting readers. There has been a need for a book of this 
sort, one that would both explain clearly and examine critically the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, and the authors in preparing it have per- 
formed a useful service. 

The content of the book may best be indicated by giving the titles 
of its ten chapters: I. “Economic Factors which Led to the Passage 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act,” II. “The Drive for Farm Relief,” 
III. ‘“‘General Scope of the Farm Board Act,” IV. “Loans,” V. “‘Stabili- 
zation Corporations,” VI. “Price Insurance,” VII. “Clearing House 
Associations,” VIII. “Advisory Commodity Committees,” [X. “Some 
of the Present Activities of the Board,” X. “Possibilities and Limita- 
tions of the Farm Board.” Appendices present information on the 
personnel of the Farm Board, and give copies of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, and other documents showing Farm Board operating 
practice. 

Certain statements of opinion are worth noting, especially the one 
(p. 76) concerning the loan features of the Act. 

The loan features of the Act are another step in the development of agricul- 
tural credit facilities. Of equal importance is the fact that the lending pro- 
visions make the work of the Farm Board effective. Without these powers 
the Farm Board would be merely an advisory council, and although it is as 
an advisory agency that the Farm Board will be of most service to agriculture 
(reviewer’s italics) the Board’s financial powers will insure the adoption of its 
policies. 


If the Farm Board forces its program through its loan policy, its policy 
rather than “‘advisory”’ would seem to be “‘supervisory.”’ 

The authors take the general position (p. 97) that the stabilization 
corporation “is a dreaded drug and not a cure,” and observe that “‘if 
agricultural production could be stopped as easily as it can be stimu- 
lated we would not have any lengthy depression... . . Some adjust- 
ments have already taken place. A stimulant to production [via stabili- 
zation corporations] would wipe them out.” 

In discussing the Advisory Committees, chapter viii, the authors 
again state that ‘‘this phase of the Farm Board's activities will receive 
increased attention. Furthermore, it is the authors’ opinion that the 
development of suitable planting and breeding programs is the most 
effective and permanent method of dealing with an economic surplus.” 

What then are “the possibilities and limitations” of the Farm Board 
other than those mentioned above? The authors state, for one thing 
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(p. 143), that “the opportunity of supervising the management of co- 
operatives, which the granting of loans implies, is likely to put weak 
co-operatives on their feet. This feature is the most important service 
that the Board can render to co-operatives.’’ Later (p. 145), the state- 
ment is made that “the Farm Board can act as a ‘bank examiner’ and 
check possible disaster brought on by mismanagement—a service 
greatly needed.” The authors believe that the Farm Board alone can- 
not solve the agricultural problem. They close by giving a list of the 
adjustments necessary to improve the lot of the farmer, only a few of 
which, in the view of the authors, can be furthered directly under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. 

If the question should be raised—Does the present volume ade- 
quately explain the work of the Farm Board, the answer that must be 
given is, no. The book is interesting, suggestive, but too sketchy to be 
conclusive. Along with the book should be read the “First Annual 
Report of the Federal Farm Board.” 

JoserH G. KNappP 


Nortu CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Labor and the Sherman Act. By EDWARD BERMAN. New York: 

Harpers, 1930. Pp. xviii-+332. 

Professor Berman has made a distinct contribution to the growing 
body of literature with which the student of labor and labor problems 
must become familiar. In particular, the discussion of the historical 
background of the Sherman Act and of the probable intent of Congress 
in enacting that statute, even if the book contained nothing else, would 
justify its publication. Every student of the law of labor in this coun- 
try must take account of this book, so long as the Sherman Act remains 
in force and applicable to the activities of labor unions; and, even after 
that, the historical student will find, in text and appendices, invaluable 
aids to an understanding of this phase of the development of solutions 
or attempted solutions of the problems which are raised by the ac- 
tivities of organized labor. 

For all this, the closing chapter of the book, “What of the Future,” 
leaves one with a distinct feeling of disappointment. With everything 
which the author says in this chapter, the present reviewer finds him- 
self in hearty agreement; but it is believed that at least one important 
matter has been overlooked. Almost the final words in the chapter are 
“political and economic injustice.’ It seems fairly certain that there 
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are many persons who, honestly enough, do not believe that there is 
any political or economic injustice in the labor situation; and there are 
other persons who, with equal honesty, believe that whatever of in- 
justice there is, works in favor of the organized labor groups. Now, we 
cannot, if we would, cavalierly brush the views of these persons aside. 
We must take account of their opinions, and they of ours. And we can 
come to no sort of agreement upon the “justice” or “injustice” of 
social policies with respect to organized labor until we have estab- 
lished some standard or standards by which to measure “justice.” 
Professor Berman himself demonstrates that the “rule of reason”’ gets 
us nowhere, since reasonableness is one thing to one group and some- 
thing else to another. It may even carry different meanings to the 
same person under different circumstances. 

In the development of a standard or standards here, there seem to 
be two major issues. First, what sort of a standard or standards shall 
we adopt? Shall it or they be ethical, moral, economic, sentimental, 
emotional? Or what shall be the basis of measurement? Shall, or can, 
such standards be stated in terms of a socially efficient organization 
of all production of economic goods with the ultimate goal of making 
available to every contributor to the process a share of the results 
which, in view of all the facts, is an equitable share? If not, in what 
terms can our standards be developed? Second, how can we apply 
such standards, if and when they are developed, to the conditions of 
the workaday world? How can we measure the distribution of the 
prod :.ction of industry in accordance with such standards? It seems 
quite idle to attempt to discuss “political and economic injustice,” 
until these problems have at least been stated. It seems rather futile 
to try to apply a “rule of reason” or some other test which means 
different things to different men. We do not understand anyone, and 
no one understands us, unless there exist common standards of meas- 
urement—measurement of the meanings of words, and measurements 
of the value of conduct—by the use of which we can reach common 
ground. 

It cannot be that Professor Berman does not believe that these 
matters do not belong to a discussion of the Sherman Act as it affects 
labor activities. The very title of the closing chapter of his book sug- 
gests that these inquiries should be opened at every opportunity. 
Until they are opened and carefully worked upon, we never shall know 
what the problems of labor “are all about.” If the other parts of this 
book have been correctly interpreted, there are here and there sug- 
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gestions which indicate that Professor Berman recognizes the insist- 
ence and importance of these issues. There are other things which 
indicate that he is quite capable of opening the discussion and of carry- 
ing it a long way. It is distinctly to be regretted that he has not spe- 
cifically attempted the task in connection with this book. 
Jay FIntey Crist 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Réle of Agricultural Fluctuations in the Business Cycle. By 
V. P. TimosHENKO. University of Michigan Business Studies, 
II, 9 (1930), 89. $1.00. 

After reading statements on the causes of the 1930-31 depression in 
such terms as overproduction, overexpansion in speculation, gold 
shortages, maldistribution of gold and credit, governmental interfer- 
ence with commodity prices, the student of economics will find it re- 
freshing to pick up a small volume on The Réle of Agricultural Fluctua- 
lions in the Business Cycle, by V. P. Timoshenko, and have his attention 
centered on what only a few writers have considered the chief factor in 
causing business fluctuations. He will find here not a discussion of the 
latest m. or depression, but rather a brief review of the course of agri- 
cultural production, prices, exports, non-agricultural prices, gold im- 
ports, and money in circulation, during the forty-year period between 
the Civil War and the World War. In this review an attempt is made 
at bringing together two sets of theories on business cycles, those which 
find agriculture the causal factor and those that find the cause in 
credit and monetary conditions. The link is the influence of agricul- 
tural exports on gold imports and bank resources. The author con- 
cludes that “agricultural fluctuations have been one of the most im- 
portant factors in the generation of business cycles in America,” par- 
ticularly prior to 1900. 

In words from the author’s own summary and main conclusions the 
argument runs about as follows: 

1. The agricultural production of the United States reveals certain 
cyclical fluctuations. They are somewhat masked by irregular oscilla- 
tions, are not strictly periodic in character, and show smaller ampli- 
tude since 1900. 

2. Cycles in the physical volume of crops generate crop price cycles © 
which in turn result in cyclical fluctuations in the ratio of agricultural 
to industrial prices. 
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3. These cycles in the ratio of agricultural to industrial prices may 
be in part responsible for business cycles, since a low ratio generally 
precedes or is coincident with business revival; a high ratio very often 
occurs during periods of great prosperity or financial stringency and 
precedes or is coincident with recession. 

4. “Large crops do not regularly increase the purchasing power of 
farmers, but they do generally increase the purchasing power of the 
railroads and of dealers in agricultural products.” 

5. “Cycles in the physical volume of agricultural production gen- 
erate cycles in agricultural exports” and these ‘“‘cause fluctuations in 
the balance of trade and in the inflow and outflow of gold,” and con- 
sequently in the rate of increase in money in circulation. 

6. “A comparison of business annals with such measures of agricul- 
tural activity as an index of crop production, agricultural price ratios 
and agricultural exports” demonstrates the dependence of the business 
cycles upon agricultural factors. 

Timoshenko first develops the controversial question as to the exist- 
ence of cycles in crop production and in agricultural production as a 
whole, and concludes from an index of production of ten crops that 
there are cycles in crop production exhibiting ‘‘a regularity not less 
pronounced than those of pig iron,”’ a duration of about seven years, 
and an amplitude smaller after 1900 than before. Similar conclusions 
hold when to this index is added a measure of fluctuations in the 
marketings of cattle and hogs to represent agricultural marketings as 
a whole. On these facts as to the existence of cycles, particularly as 
revealed by two-year moving averages, the author takes issue with the 
conclusions of the Harvard Economic Committee. These indexes of 
production raise in the reader’s mind a number of questions, as to the 
adequacy of the basic data and the method of weighting production 
data that shift in importance from 1866 to 1926, which the author does 
not discuss. Judging from the composition of the index of crops it ap- 
pears that it is largely dominated by the fluctuations in corn and hay 
production, and there is the possibility that the addition of marketings 
of livestock may represent a duplication of these feed crops. 

The next problem examined is the relation between crop values, 
crop prices, and crop production. Using indexes for each, the conclu- 
sion is reached that crop price cycles are generated by cycles in agri- 
cultural production. There are also cycles in industrial prices as re- 
vealed by an index of prices of ten industrial commodities (three of 
which are essentially agricultural, wheat flour, sugar, and cotton piece 
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goods), but agricultural prices are more flexible, rising higher in pros- 
perity and declining lower in depression. Consequently there are cycles 
in the ratio of agricultural to non-agricultural prices. 

These ratios the author considers very important factors in indus- 
trial activity, reasoning that low ratios represent (1) favorable profit 
margins to entrepreneurs on their purchases of raw materials, (2) low 
food costs which release a larger buying power for industrial produc- 
tion, and (3) larger physical turnover for distributors of farm products. 
This leads him into a brief examination of the relation between price 
ratios and the annals of business cycles taken from Thorp’s Business 
Annals for the period 1867 to 1925, with the conclusion that “practi- 
cally without exception a low ratio precedes or coincides with business 
revivals and a high ratio very often precedes business recessions.” 

Agricultural exports are next considered in relation to business. It 
is pointed out that the fluctuation in the value of exports correlates 
highly with volume, and that volume of exports depends in part on the 
volume of production, and this leads the author to conclude that 
“large crops not only create favorable conditions for industrial profits 
in the industries using agricultural products as raw materials, but also 
bring additional purchasing power from abroad to the business group 
in the export of agricultural products.” “A rather close relationship 
to business cycles” is claimed for cycles in agricultural exports with 
a tendency for business cycles to lag behind cycles in agricultural ex- 
ports from six months to a year, but the data on this point, as well as 
on the claim that “all major cycles in agricultural production generated 
cycles in agricultural exports,” are not entirely convincing. 

From this point it is reasoned that large agricultural output creates 
a favorable balance of trade, leading to gold imports which in turn 
facilitate the general expansion of business. This Timoshenko consid- 
ers the necessary link between the monetary theories of business cycles 
and those which stress agricultural fluctuations. A further reconcilia- 
tion he finds in comparing exports with the rates of increase of total 
stock of money and of money in circulation in the United States. In 
spite of the citation of coefficients of correlation, the facts again are 
not convincing. 

The author goes a step further in attempting to “link the agricul- 
tural explanation of business cycles in America to the credit theory of 
business cycles,” examining the relation between agricultural exports 
and (1) the rate of increase of lawful money in the New York clearing 
house banks and (2) the ratio of loans to deposits on the assumption 
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that agricultural exports may be related to bank reserves, but at best 
according to the reviewer these lead only to a suggestion as to “the 
mechanism through which fluctuations in the physical volume of agri- 
cultural production may generate cycles in business activity.” 

This part of the bulletin is followed by another review of business 
annals, but this time they are discussed in relation to agricultural pro- 
duction, exports, and prices, instead of agricultural price ratios alone. 

Having come to the conclusion that business cycles are closely re- 
lated to the two factors, agricultural price ratios and agricultural ex- 
ports, both of which are basically related to the physical volume of 
crop production, Timoshenko follows H. L. Moore’s example and cor- 
relates crop production with pig iron production and obtains a relation 
not as significant as indicated by Moore’s coefficient of correlation. 
Timoshenko also finds a three-year lag instead of Moore’s two-year 
lag in pig iron after-crops. In recent years the relation is even less 
significant than in the earlier years. The low coefficients are explained 
on the ground of variations in the lag between crop fluctuations and 
pig iron. The smaller degree of relationship in recent years is explained 
on the ground that formerly crop production stimulated railroad ex- 
pansion which in turn stimulated pig iron industry and that the latter 
is now much more dependent on consumption by other industries than 
by the railroads. Similar unsatisfactory results are obtained by cor- 
relating crop production with a general index of business activity of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company and the author finally 
concludes that “‘the detailed analysis and interpretation of business 
annals through agricultural factors is perhaps more convincing than 
the results obtained by the correlation method.” 

This last conclusion may in fact be made to apply to most of the 
material presented in this Bulletin. The coefficients of correlation upon 
which rest a number of the conclusions as to causal relations are for the 
most part given without any indication as to their probable errors and 
most of them indicate small “coefficients of determination” such as 
one might obtain from many a random correlation. 

Possibly, in diverse relations such as exist between agricultural and 
industrial activity one should not expect more exact statistical rela- 
tionships, or more nearly comparable cyclical fluctuations; if so, the 
reader should also bear in mind that in a non-statistical argument such 
as a comparison between business annals and a series representing 
agricultural fluctuations, it is frequently possible to select out of a 
variety of elements the one which fits the particular argument. This 
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fact may indeed be responsible for the numerous theories of business 
cycles, for there are plenty of elements to support almost any theory. 

The chief merit of this bulletin lies in the fact that it brings to- 
gether in a small volume many of the threads of influence that run 
between agriculture and business, although there are many more not 
included. The ideas presented here are suggestive of further lines of 
research, but further lines of work in this field will probably need to 
develop in greater detail the facts as to the production, price, and in- 
come relations for specific commodities or groups of commodities and 
their relation to specific lines of industrial activity. For example, the 
cotton crop and the purchasing power that farmers derive from it have 
a bearing on industrial activity and on the farm market for industrial 
goods quite different from the relation of livestock production and in- 
come. The agricultural export and gold import relations and their 
bearing on credit resources and business activity are hardly adequately 
treated by citing gross correlations. Here, too, different results would 
appear if the major export commodites were treated separately. For 
example, in the case of wheat the United States frequently exports 
large quantities in years of high prices when shortages exist abroad so 
that the value of exports tends to be greater for large quantities. But 
in the case of cotton, the heavy exports have frequently come in years 
of domestic large supplies and low prices. The author points out that 
many of the agricultural-industrial relationships are obscured by shift- 
ing lags which yield low coefficients of correlation. It may be added 
that another reason for obtaining results, either positive or negative, 
conclusive or inconclusive, may result from adding together many 
agricultural items of diverse significance and treating them as a unit 
for generalization. 

Louis H. BEAN 


BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WasuHincTon, D.C. 
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OPENING SESSION 
DEAN CHESTER A. PHILLIPS, President of the Association, Presiding 


RESIDENT PHILLIPS: The decision to hold the Thirteenth 

Annual Meeting of the American Association of Collegiate 

Schools of Business in New Orleans was the signal for a depar- 
ture from our previous custom. It was decided to inject into the 
program a southern element—a flavor of the South. We were very 
fortunate in the pursuance of these ideas in being able to secure two 
speakers who will fully justify their position on the program. The 
first of these speakers is to be presented by Dean Aldrich. 

DEAN Morton A. Atpricu: Governor John M. Parker will speak to 
us tonight on “Some Aspects of the Old South and of the New.” He 
is known for what he has done and is. It is more likely you know him 
as the vice-presidential nominee on the Progressive ticket, in 1919, or 
as Governor of Louisiana, in 1920. Before that he never held office, 
but he was usually, for thirty years, the leader in all movements for 
better politics. 

In his business life Governor Parker was and is a planter and 
cotton man. His attainments led to his being elected president of the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, president of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, and head of numerous other organizations. He was called 
upon in public service for one thing after another, only one of which 
I want to mention. He was head of the Flood Relief in 1927 and got 
over 200 people out of danger without the loss of a single life. 

Now this state in the last fifty years has turned out some good men, 
such as Edgar Farrar who was president of the Bar Association and 
Chief Justice Edward J. White. In medicine New Orleans stands high 
in its own right. It is not right to compare men in different fields, but 
I thing most of the people of this state, including Governor Parker’s 
political enemies, agree that he is one of the first citizens of this state. 

He has attained a high degree of success in the outdoors. He is now 
planting 4,000 acres, from which he comes to us. He is the man I have 
talk to our students on being an outdoor man, and I wish we could 
ask him to make that talk tonight. Governor Parker." 

* Unfortunately, the secretary did not get a satisfactory report of the address of 
John M. Parker, former Governor of Louisiana. 
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PRESIDENT Purtups: A short generation ago John Temple Graves 
as the beloved editor of the Atlanta Constitution and as one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost publicists and orators was contributing materially to 
the intellectual and spiritual welfare of a real united nation. Today a 
distinguished son is following in the footsteps of his illustrious father, 
in attempting to bring about a greater social happiness and finer 
citizenship and a more enlightened civilization. 

It is my pleasure to introduce to you, John Temple Graves, II, 
who will speak on the subject of “The Romance of Business Develop- 
ment in the South.” 





THE ROMANCE OF BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE SOUTH 


SumMARY oF Appress By JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES II 
Editor of the Birmingham Age-Herald 


S INDUSTRY comes southward, as the economic attention 
of the nation turns this way, and the vast resources of this 
section approach a period of intensive exploitation, we South- 

erners are doing a lot of thinking. We really can think, when we have 
to. The thinking, I confess, is discursive. As discursive as the battle 
hero in Stephen Leacock’s book who “mounted his horse and rode off 
wildly in all directions.”’ Some southern thought is riding—very wildly 
indeed, I believe—to oppose the industrialization of their land and 
save it for a gentle agrarianism of other days. Other southern thought 
—as foolish as the first is wild—is riding neck and neck, stirrup to 
stirrup, with the industrialists, hell-bent to build here a counterpart 
of Pittsburgh, a pattern of Paterson, N.J., a southern edition of all 
the damnation industrialism has produced along with its blessings. 
But there is still another school of southern thinking which is riding 
right, riding not with the industrialists but ahead of them, not into 
the past or with the present but into the future, riding in fine resolve 
that industrialization here shall not mean industrialism, that the com- 
ing of industry to the South shall mean as much to industry as to the 
South. These Southerners believe that the economic development of 
the South must be along southern lines, that our industrialization must 
benefit by the mistakes of industrialization in other sections, and that 
the South can serve itself and the nation best by being true to what 
is best in itself. In other words, they are southern individualists— 
individualists in philosophy as in fact. 

It is the philosophy of individualism I’m here to discuss and to 
praise tonight. I use the word “individualism” with considerable 
diffidence. It is my experience that if you take the very simplest word 
and put a capital letter on the front of it and an “ism” on the tail, 
you get something for which everybody has a different definition and 
which nobody exactly understands. There’s “Humanism” for example. 
In the case of the word “Individualism” confusion is worse confounded 
by the fact that President Hoover calls himself an “individualist” 
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and has written a book on American “Individualism.” I have a great 
admiration for President Hoover, but if he is an individualist, the 
term has some technical tangle to it that puts the whole thing beyond 
my comprehension. 

Individualism, in its essence, it seems to me, is nothing more or less 
than self-expression, for men and women, communities, businesses, 
arts, professions and nations. Self-expression limited only by the right 
of others to an equal self-expression, and by the necessity we all are 
under, in a crowded world, of making concessions to each other for 
mutual convenience. 

But to define it is not to justify it or prove that it can be saved in a 
modern world whose mass and machines seem determined to destroy 
it. Nor can it be justified by the fact that it comes to us from pioneer 
days of the past, or the fact that we love it, like to be individuals with 
a separate dignity of our own. 

Individualism is justified only if it can be shown to be a thing that 
contributes to and is indispensable for those conditions of progress, 
justice, and happiness without which civilization has no sense. I think 
that it can. When I was an undergraduate we discussed the “‘problem 
of problems’’—can the world be thought out or must it be fought out. We 
would like to think it could be thought out. It might be, too, if men 
were wise, honest, harmonious, or visioned enough to sit about a table 
or in some great parliament and agree upon all the conditions and 
institutions of life, fix a standard which would mean the justice, prog- 
ress, and happiness for all, of which I have spoken. But they can’t. 
All history and present experience prove they can’t. So for want of a 
better principle we are obliged to fall back upon the one that the world 
must be fought out, that the best approach to progress, justice, and 
happiness will come as the resultant of opposing forces, varying needs, 
tastes, dreams, ambitions, and desires. Sounds like a bitter prospect, 
a “darkling plain” although it needn’t be if the competition is ap- 
proached as a game rather than a fight, if it’s conducted fairly, with 
umpires and rules and generosity and intelligence. But game or fight, 
it is the only way to justice, progress, and happiness. It is the only 
way, too, to production of best efforts. Most men can’t play their 
best golf, as Bobby Jones does, against par, but require an opponent. 

This is the case for individualism. There can be no fight without 
fighters, no game without players; and individualism, the preservation 
of individual units, is as much the law of competition as competition 
itself is the law of life. 
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Competition is also the law of this country, embodied in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, the Sherman Law, the Clayton Act, the 
Federal Reserve Act. The League of Nations has for its ideal the pres- 
ervation of the competition of nations, competitive individualism for 
nations. 

Can this individualism be saved against modern forces? Will the 
world a few years hence be completely standardized and mechanized, 
with nothing for any of us to do or decide, except for a few song-writers 
in tin-pan alley to tell us all what to sing, a few dressmakers in Paris 
to tell our women how much knee and ear to expose, a few actors and 
actresses in Hollywood to tell us how to make love, a few engineers to 
keep the universal machines oiled, and Arthur Brisbane to tell us each 
morning what to think for the day? 

It need not be, and won’t be, if our common sense keeps pace with 
our science. The machine means as much to individualism as to stand- 
ardization. The age of electricity, which now supplants the age of 
steam, is decentralizing industry physically as steam centralized it. 
The power- and pipe-lines of the electricity and gas people are decen- 
tralizing factors. So is the automobile. The radio, sound movie, and 
printing press let people stay at home or apart and be entertained or 
instructed. The chain store means that some of us who once were 
independent are now working for someone else. But most of us work 
for somebody else anyhow. 

Not the machine but the worship of the machine and of its operators 
is the real trouble. From that trouble we are passing today, and the 
very depression has helped to speed the passing. We are about to be- 
lieve that Henry Ford is not an authority on art, religion, politics, 
economics, and everything else, just because he makes good automo- 
biles. We are beginning to accept what Sir James Jeans has lately 
said, that the universe is not a great machine but a great thought. 
We are about to listen to Sinclair Lewis, to understand the tragedy 
of Babbitt, to believe, with Lewis, that creative artists should be 
honored at least as much as carburetor manufacturers. 

The South is historically and temperamentally the most individual- 
istic section of the country, even if it is also the least liberal. Touch 
that individualism with a more liberal point of view, and it offers the 
South an opportunity at this critical time to preserve things dear to 
itself and to contribute to the nation, whose economic attention it 
holds, something valuable to the economic processes of the future. 
It isn’t necessary or possible or wise for the South to go back to agra- 
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rianism. It is only necessary that, as industry invades it, the South 
hold fast to the facts and philosophies of its individualism. 

The facts of this individualism for the South, the things that most 
distinguish it, are a certain gentility of spirit, a sense of romance, a 
capacity for enthusiasm, a habit of leisure. Even if Southerners no 
longer think in terms of moonlight and magnolias, muscadines and 
mint-juleps, the spirit of swords and roses is not gone from the South. 
There’s romance for Southerners in the real things of their modern 
lives, in the economic things. There’s romance for them in the recent 
successful struggle of Louisiana to pipe its natural gas across Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Georgia for use in thousands of factories and 
homes. There’s romance in the faith which Birmingham has today in 
the power of coal, iron, salt, limestone, and steel to make it one day 
one of the greatest, if not the very greatest producing center in the 
world. There’s romance in the magic vistas in commercial chemistry 
which Southerners like Theodore Swann are opening up, and in the 
manner in which they are employing the South’s hitherto neglected or 
unknown resources to father a whole brood of by-products and related 
industries even unto the third and fourth generation. There’s romance 
in the giant undertakings in eastern Tennessee, western North Caro- 
lina, and northern Alabama, where men have chained the lightnings 
that live in falling waters and turned them to vast electric enterprise. 
There’s romance in the ports of the South, particularly in this storied 
port of New Orleans. Here, it needs only the sight of great steamers, 
looming mist-born, weather-wrapped, sea-beaten down the bay, to 
know all the charm and color of marriage to the sea. It needs only the 
smell of coffee and tar and oil and brine along the water front to have 
the senses stirred with all the marvel and mystery of boundless mains 
and fairylands forlorn. It needs only the sound of lapping waters against 
alien hulls in the harbor to hear the full pulse of the wide world to 
which the South’s ports present her. 

Romance, gentility of spirit, enthusiasm, liberalism, and a high 
employment of leisure—these are the very stuff of individualism. They 
are, or have been, or cau be, the very stuff of the South, too. And in 
that sign the South can become, if it will, in an age of standardization 
and mechanization, what Count Keyserling has already called it—the 
hope of America. 
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IHE ambition of schools of business is to train men who will 

ultimately become either (1) business technicians and spe- 

cialists, or (2) business executives. Undoubtedly, some of 
our graduates—perhaps too many—will permanently occupy posts as 
subordinates and as minor executives. But it is our hope that our 
graduates may become either competent business technicians, ac- 
countants, statisticians, production experts, salesmen, economists in 
government and private service, and the like, or that they shall become 
business executives, occupying lower or higher posts in the business 
hierarchy. 

I omit from my discussion reference to the first group. For their 
success depends, at least in large measure, upon their mastery of their 
respective techniques. I propose to consider the personal requisites for 
success in business executives—those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of formulating policies, executing policies, planning and 
supervising, directing and co-ordinating the efforts of others. 

The desirable equipment for such an individual consists of three 
important factors: 

1. Ability to use or to understand the use of certain tools and tech- 
niques. 

2. A definite informational basis or background of information, 
facts, and data. 

3. Certain personal qualities or characteristics. 

1. Tools or techniques.—The business executive must possess, if not 
a mastery, at least an understanding of how certain tools or techniques 
are used. Hence the necessity for training in accounting, statistics, 
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salesmanship, English—written and spoken—etc. Here the purpose is 
to provide a technique, to teach the student how to use certain instru- 
ments, or to understand how others use them. 

2. Informational basis.—It is essential that the prospective business 
executive shall have an adequate understanding of the operations of 
the economic and business system in its various ramifications. In addi- 
tion to the definite tools which he is qualified to use, he should acquire 
a broad understanding of the way in which the business and economic 
system functions, of the way in which typical business organizations 
are organized and operated, of their internal and external relations, of 
their place in modern industrial society, and of the manner and 
methods by which all essential economic functions are performed. 
Hence the necessity for instruction in the descriptive fields of econom- 
ics, marketing, organization, law, finance, labor, etc. True, the infor- 
mation imparted in these expository and descriptive courses soon be- 
comes obsolete and out of date. Nevertheless, the training provided 
in such courses and the information imparted provides the necessary 
beginning point and basis. Presumably, after having been acquired, it 
will enable the individual to keep abreast of new developments and 
to keep intelligently informed with regard to changes in economic life 
and processes, as they affect business in general and his business in 
particular. 

3. Personal qualities.—In collegiate business education we have de- 
voted most of our attention to these two phases. But I believe that 
one of the vital factors in the equipment of the prospective business 
executive is the third one, i.e., his personal qualities. I refer here to 
personal abilities or qualifications, or what might be regarded as per- 
sonal attitudes, traits, or characteristics of personality, as distinguished 
from the knowledge or information possessed by the individual. These 
are important to success in all fields—for example, the professions— 
but I believe that the personal factors are of much greater importance 
in insuring successful business careers than in the professions; and, in 
general, are more important in those fields of business which lie out- 
side the realm of the expert or technician. Indeed, the success of many 
business men who possess but little formal training is due primarily to 
their possession of certain valuable traits of personality. Unfortunate- 
ly, we have largely neglected the problem—What can the school of 
business do to aid in the development of the requisite personal capa- 
bilities and attitudes? Yet I believe this is an important approach to 
the formulation of our educational program. 
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Some time ago one of my associates, Professor Earl Dean Howard, 
suggested that, in his judgment, the four most important personal 
factors in the equipment required of the efficient business executive 
are, in the order of their importance, judgment, sense of responsibility, 
delight in accomplishment, and ingenuity. To these I would add a 
few others. 


PERSONAL CAPACITIES OR TRAITS 


1. Judgment.—This is the faculty of judging or deciding rightly or 
wisely. This is, of course, the primary function of the business execu- 
tive. He is constantly called upon to make choices between alterna- 
tives and to reach decisions. Even the country grocer, who is, in reality, 
an executive, must make important decisions every day. Shall he buy 
this line of merchandise or another? What shall his mark-up be? 
Shall he fire John Jones and hire Mary Smith? At the other extreme, 
the president of a large corporation is constantly engaged in reaching 
decisions which may affect the welfare of thousands of employees and 
stockholders. But the primary function of every business executive, 
whether he occupies an important or a humble post, is the making of 
decisions. This calls primarily for judgment. 

As a layman, it seems clear to me that judgment involves something 
over and above what we call intelligence or mental alertness, and that 
it holds no definite relationship to what we call scholarship as indicated 
by high grades. There are men, known to all of us, in whose judgment 
we instinctively have confidence. We feel that their decision will not 
be based upon whim, caprice, fancy, or prejudices—that they have the 
faculty of seeing a problem steadily and seeing it whole, of appraising 
it in all of its practical relationships, and of reaching a high proportion 
of sound decisions, particularly within those fields with which they 
are familiar or with regard to which they have the necessary informa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, we all know individuals who possess intellectual 
brilliance, but in whose judgment we would place little confidence. 
We concede their intellectuality, but their capacity for sound judgment 
does not inspire our confidence. We cannot escape the feeling that 
they are likely to be led astray by intriguing or fanciful ideas, or that 
they lack ability to control their prejudices, or to suspend judgment 
until they have the facts. In short, they seem to lack that intellectual 
poise and emotional stability necessary to give a high degree of de- 
pendability to their judgments. 
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Can we do anything to develop the ability to render sound judg- 
ments? Can business judgment be developed by the school of com- 
merce? I wish I knew. I am not enough of a psychologist to under- 
stand the fundamental capacities involved in the act of decision. But 
I am inclined to believe that this power can, at least, be developed, 
trained, matured, and ripened, to a considerable degree, if we employ 
the proper methods. 

Can judgment be developed, perhaps by greater emphasis upon 
exercise in the solution of definite problems or cases? Perhaps it would 
be wise to introduce the case method, at least in some fields, in the 
Junior year. The advantage of this method is that the student is 
called upon to confront a definite, concrete situation, to determine 
what information is essential for its solution, to obtain this informa- 
tion, to weigh the advantages and disadvantages of various alterna- 
tive courses of action, to formulate a procedure, and to arrive at a 
definite, positive decision as to what shall be done. Will not the greater 
use of such courses for these boys develop the decision-making habit, 
and emphasize the necessity for careful, well-balanced decisions, which 
give due consideration to all of the factors involved? 

Of course, one cannot arrive at a sound decision without possessing 
the necessary facts and information. Herein lies the importance of 
the tool or technique subjects and also of the informational subjects, 
which, it seems to me, at least for undergraduates, should precede the 
case courses. 

2. Delight in accomplishment.—The ability to arrive at sound and 
right decisions is not sufficient. These decisions must be carried into 
effect, must be executed. It is one thing to decide what should be done 
and quite another thing to do it. It is important that the executive 
possess the ability to conclude reflection, to reach a decision, and to 
begin action. It is our hope that our graduates will make for them- 
selves careers of constructive achievement and creative accomplish- 
ment. We expect their success to be measured, not primarily in terms 
of acquisition, but in terms of accomplishment or results which are 
socially desirable. Hence, it is essential that they should develop 
pride or satisfaction in achievement as a definite end in itself. 

What can we do through our formal training to develop this trait? 
I think we can contribute to its development by placing the students 
much more largely upon their own initiative. At present, typically, 
our courses are all mapped out by the instructor; the reading assign- 
ments day by day are made by the instructor, who presents the course 
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material, in large part, through formal lectures. Therefore, the student 
has little opportunity to exercise his own initiative. It can scarcely 
be expected that his attitude toward his work will be creative. The in- 
structor is the active party, the student the passive one. Frankly, as 
many of our courses are at present organized and conducted, I wonder 
whether the student can obtain any high degree of delight or satisfac- 
tion in personal accomplishment. The courses are often so standard- 
ized and routinized that they offer small opportunity in this respect. 

What can be done by reorganizing our instruction to afford the 
students a larger opportunity for personal accomplishment, and there- 
by to provide a stronger incentive for the development of satisfaction 
in achievement? It may be that by eliminating our present system of 
grades something could be accomplished. The systems commonly in 
use give an appearance of mathematical accuracy in classifying stu- 
dents, which, in fact, cannot be obtained, and place the emphasis too 
largely upon securing grades rather than on actual intellectual accom- 
plishment. It may well be that grading systems which are unduly 
refined place a false emphasis on outside standards and rewards, at 
the expense of sincere interest in the work and satisfaction in its ac- 
complishment. Possibly a simplified system of “Pass” and “Fail,” 
or of “High Pass,” “Pass,” and “Fail” would eliminate this false em- 
phasis and promote the development of a sense of delight or satisfac- 
tion in accomplishment. I am not sure about this, but the suggestion 
is worthy of thought. 

Independent study courses may offer another means which might 
well promote the accomplishment of this objective. Such courses have 
already been introduced, to some extent, in colleges of arts, although 
I do not know that they are yet used in schools of business. It would 
seem that the introduction of such courses, in whick students are 
definitely placed on their own responsibility, are largely relieved of 
formal class requirements, are given an opportunity for accomplish- 
ment largely upon their own initiative, and make progress as rapidly 
as their ability permits, might well provide an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of this quality in business students, such as is not obtainable 
through most of our formal methods of instruction. 

One objection to such courses, as at present ordinarily offered in 
our colleges of arts, is that they are confined to the so-called “superior 
students.”’ The instructor in such courses typically wishes to do as the 
football coach does—confine himself to the stars and not be bothered 
with the rank and file. But if this method of instruction has merit in 
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developing delight in accomplishment, and I believe it has, it remains 
to be demonstrated that it is not equally applicable to the so-called 
“average” student. At least, an experiment in independent study 
courses, in business subjects, open not only to the upper group of 
students but also to the modal group, should prove highly valuable in 
demonstrating whether it is possible to provide a more effective moti- 
vation for pleasure in accomplishment. 

3. Ingenuity.—We refer here to the quality or power of ready in- 
vention—quickness or acuteness in forming new combinations. This 
quality may be referred to as resourcefulness. The business executive 
must have skill in devising, inventing, and combining ideas. The qual- 
ity of inventiveness or creativeness is of the utmost importance. An 
individual may be highly competent in doing the old things in the old 
way. But, in this rapidly changing economic and business world, it is 
essential that the executive shall be able to meet new situations in new 
ways. He must be able to think of new devices, new methods of 
utilizing existing agencies, and new methods of combining existing 
forces. He must find new time- and labor-saving devices, new methods 
of utilizing by-products, new methods of dealing with labor. He must 
be able to devise new methods of marketing to meet new competition, 
new methods of financing to meet changed financial conditions, new 
methods of reducing costs to meet downward trends in price levels. In 
short, he must be able to meet unforeseen developments and unantici- 
pated contingencies by the employment of new devices, combinations, 
or agencies. 

What can we do to develop this capacity? I am inclined to believe 
that, in order to perform this function, the individual must be capable 
of thinking in the abstract and in general terms. Resourcefulness re- 
quires that the individual shall be able to think regarding complicated 
relationships, intricate situations, likenesses and differences—which 
can only be expressed through conceptual means. It calls for a high 
degree of ability in handling ideas, and in forming new associations of 
ideas. Therefore, I believe that one way to promote the development 
of ingenuity is to improve the students’ training and ability in ab- 
stract thinking, in handling concepts. 

At Northwestern University we have introduced two special courses 
for the Austin Scholars. These are offered under the titles, ‘‘Business 
Concepts” and, for the lack of a better term, “Social Science—AX.”’ 
The courses are designed to specifically train these men in dealing with 
concepts clearly and effectually. Wealth, contract, property, obliga- 
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tions, individualism, socialism, etc., may be mentioned as typical con- 
cepts. The purpose is that the student shall examine these concepts, 
analyze them, ascertain their meaning and content, determine their 
implications and their relationship to other concepts—in brief, arrive 
at a clear understanding of their connotation and denotation. The 
course is in reality a course in dialectics—the process of making ideas 
clear through discussion—with the concepts chosen largely from the 
field of the social sciences. There is no concrete informatioral mate- 
rial, no specific subject matter. However, a large amount of work by 
the student is involved, which takes the form of extensive reading, 
daily (?) discussions by the students divided into squads of five each 
under a squad leader, written reports by the individuals, reports col- 
lectively by squads, and regular discussions under the expert guidance 
of three faculty members, all of whom are present and participate at 
each meeting. Under the present arrangement, these students are ex- 
pected to devote half their time to this course in the first semester of 
the Sophomore year, for eight hours credit. But the students spend 
much more time on the course than is indicated by that statement. 

We believe that this type of course contributes greatly to the devel- 
opment of resourcefulness. For that capability in any given situation 
depends not only upon the individual’s native intelligence level, but 
also upon: (1) his information; (2) his experience in dealing with 
similar situations; (3) his ability to handle those instruments or tools 
which logicians call concepts, i.€., ideas. 

Further, I venture to suggest that this capacity might be developed 
by a course in biography. I believe that such a course would be much 
more valuable in the development of this capacity than many of the 
factual and informational courses which we now offer. In such a 
course, the student would study the careers and accomplishments of 
statesmen, politicians, business executives, and scientists, for example, 
Thomas Edison, Henry Ford, Napoleon, Lincoln, Pasteur, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Theodore Roosevelt, Robert E. Lee, the Wright broth- 
ers, etc. The careers of such men, even though in some cases not ad- 
mirable lives, are ordinarily characterized by a high degree of ingenuity 
in meeting situations. 

Dartmouth has a department of biography, offering several courses 
on biography, and has a professor of biography in the college of arts. 
Such a course may easily be justified upon cultural grounds. But, if 
the lives and biographies be properly selected and properly presented, 
such a course could also do much, at least through arousing the spirit 
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of emulation, in developing this quality. It would serve to impress the 
student with the fact, as exemplified in these careers, that usually a 
way can be found out of a hole, that there usually is a method of over- 
coming obstacles, of circumlocuting difficulties, of achieving an objec- 
tive—if sufficient ingenuity be employed—and should impress them 
with the necessity of directing their abilities toward this end. Inci- 
dentally, such a course would have important educational values in 
other directions. 

4. Self-trust in competition.—The business executive must be char- 
acterized by a high degree of self-trust or self-confidence in competing 
with others. The one who shrinks from matching himself and his abili- 
ties against others is doomed to a mediocre career in business. The 
successful executive must be entirely willing to pit his efforts against 
those of others. He must be willing to take his own measure in com- 
petition with others, and he must have a high degree of self-confidence 
in doing so. 

Many students are qualified to become technicians, specialists, or 
experts, but are not qualified to become executives because of their 
lack of this quality. But the executive must have it because he must 
enter a highly competitive economic world. 

How can this quality be developed in students? Personally, I would 
recommend that each student be required to participate in some type 
of competitive student activity. Permit him to elect or designate the 
type of competitive activity which he prefers to enter—debate, ora- 
tory, journalism, dramatics, athletics, etc. I would also include schol- 
arship as one of the competitive activities. The man who elects scholar- 
ship as his competitive activity would be expected to qualify for 
membership in Beta Gamma Sigma or for high scholarship awards. 
Those electing athletics—and, unlike many of my colleagues, I would 
hope that many would elect this activity, either intercollegiate or 
intramural—would be expected to win their letter, their numeral, or 
to present a certificate from the athletic department indicating reason- 
able proficiency. The student might well be expected to follow such 
competitive activity, as he elects, through the semester or through the 
year as a part of his regular program, and to present some type of 
satisfactory evidence of proficiency, either through winning awards, 
recognition, or otherwise. In short, I believe it would be a reasonable 
requirement that students in schools of business should not be per- 
mitted to graduate from the university without having matched their 
capacities and abilities in competition with those of other students in 
some form of definitely competitive activities. 
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5. Adaptability —By this I mean primarily the capacity for social 
adaptability or adjustment. The efficient executive must ordinarily 
have the ability to co-operate, to “‘pull well in harness’ with others, to 
function efficiently in any situation in which men are engaged in joint 
endeavor. That man has social adaptability who can get on with other 
men without being offended at chance remarks, without begin unduly 
sensitive, without being unduly suspicious or antagonistic, without de- 
veloping inferiority complexes and compensatory attitudes. In short, 
he is the one whose emotions are under control and whose emotions 
do not interfere with his effective performance in situations demanding 
co-operative enterprise, joint endeavor, or human contacts. Modern 
business, organized in large-scale units, requires a high degree of co- 
operativeness and mutuality—ability to give and take without irrita- 
bility and without drawing into one’s self. 

Is this faculty susceptible of development? I believe we could do 
something to help. Specifically, it occurs to me that a course might 
well be offered for business students on the “Psychology of Personal 
and Social Adjustment.”’ For modern psychology has built up a large 
body of material regarding personal and social adjustment. It has 
learned to look objectively at the human situation. True, there is a 
great deal in the modern psychology of adjustment which appears to 
us, who are not psychologists, to be sensational and of questionable 
value. Some would maintain that Freud is a case in point. Neverthe- 
less, my psychological friends assure me that there is a limited body of 
sound information to be drawn from the fields of differential, abnormal, 
and social psychology, which would be of great value in enabling the 
student to understand what is involved in social relationships and in 
adjustment to them. 

Such a course as the one proposed might well deal with such sub- 
jects as individual differences; individual antagonisms; racial differ- 
ences; prejudices; fads; fashions; propaganda; emotional attitudes; 
emotional disturbances such as temper, melancholy, and suspicion; 
defense mechanisms; extra-version and intra-version; the meaning of 
likes, dislikes, and prejudices; and the bearing of all these on the effi- 
cient co-operation in situations requiring that a man function in work 
alongside of other men and do it effectively. 

The suggestion may sound fantastic. But I believe that such a 
course would enable the student better to understand the human situa- 
tion, to analyze and criticize his own actions and attitudes, and more 
effectively to overcome his own defects and limitations in these im- 
portant matters. The idea that human nature is fixed, that the per- 
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sonality traits of students are unchangeable when they come to us, 
does not seem to me entirely sound. I am inclined to believe we could 
assist the students’ capacity for personal and social adjustment through 
such a course. This should prove particularly true if the course be 
taught by a psychologist of wisdom and maturity, one who is a real 
student of the mind in action of the socially functioning individual. 
I am inclined to believe that such a course could be made of more 
practical value than some of the fact and informational courses we 
now offer regarding business and economic phenomena, and more valu- 
able than some of the courses we now offer on psychology of advertis- 
ing, applied psychology, etc. Certainly, it can scarcely be doubted 
that the individual who possesses or who develops the type of ability 
here referred to has a more valuable asset than any purely technical 
training we can give him. 

6. Sense of responsibility.—It is important that the business execu- 
tive shall have a highly developed sense of responsibility to his organiza- 
tion and to his task. He must be the type of man who “‘comes through,”’ 
who “‘delivers.’”” Many men are good “starters” but poor “‘finishers.”’ 
On the other hand, we feel, with regard to certain men we know, that 
any responsibility or obligation which they assume will be effectively 
and promptly discharged. It is important that the prospective busi- 
ness executive shall, in a very high degree, feel responsible, accounta- 
ble, or answerable for every obligation and responsibility which rests 
upon him. 

What can we do to develop this trait? We have all been astonished 
from time to time at the lack of sense of responsibility in some of our 
students. It is sometimes maintained that we might contribute to it 
by eliminating our present system of cuts and absences in class. No 
business organization would employ a man and tell him that, aside 
from regular vacations, he is entitled to twenty cuts or absences from 
work during the period. But he knows that it is his obligation to be on 
the job constantly, barring unusual circumstances. It may be that by 
eliminating requirements on class attendance, at least in the Senior 
year, but holding students rigidly responsible with regard to meeting 
all other course requirements, we would promote a greater degree of 
responsibility. But, on the other hand, the results might prove fatal 
in may cases. We might help to develop this sense of responsibility 
by the adoption of an absolute and iron-clad rule that all papers, re- 
ports, theses, and the like, are due on a definitely stipulated date and 
hour and will not be accepted thereafter. And I believe that the wider 
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use of the independent study plan above referred to would also prove 
helpful in this direction. 

7. An ethical sense.—Perhaps we can find a better term to describe 
this characteristic. I think it is somewhat different from “‘sense of 
responsibility” referred to above. Under “sense of responsibility” I 
had reference primarily to responsibility to the job, to one’s work, to 
the business organization or unit of which one is a part. I mean here the 
possession of an ethical sense or a sense of social obligation in the other 
relationships of life. Some men have a sense of responsibility toward 
the business unit of which they are a part, but are sadly lacking in a 
sense of ethical obligation to others outside their business organization. 
The type of business executives we wish to produce must be charac- 
terized by a realization of their public and social obligations, both to 
their organization and outside of it. 

Many men, it is well known, who in private life are irreproachable, 
have committed numerous ethical offenses in business through indi- 
rect, impersonal, or corporate action. The Dr. Jekyll of private life is 
all too often the Mr. Hyde of business life. The present period of 
business depression has brought to light many business tragedies, due 
primarily to lack of a keen sense of ethical obligation upon the part of 
certain business men. Often these ethical violations are due to failure 
to perceive the social consequences of actions. It must be remembered 
that the effectiveness of moral restraints varies in considerable degree 
according to the clearness with which the consequences of acts are 
perceived. And with the increasing intricacy of business relationships, 
it becomes more and more difficult to perceive clearly the ultimate 
outcome and social consequences of business transactions. But the 
ability to perceive such consequences is, I assume, a matter both of 
intelligence and of education. It is certainly of the utmost importance 
that there shall be developed in our graduates a keen sense of ethical 
or social obligation in all of their business relationships. 

How can this be developed? I recognize that we cannot turn our 
schools of business into Sunday schools. Nevertheless, we cannot evade 
this problem. At Northwestern University we have already made a 
beginning through the establishment of the Vawter series of lectures 
on business ethics. A few schools have introduced a regular course in 
business ethics. It may be that all schools of commerce should offer 
a definite course on business ethics, which students would be required 
to pursue. Or, it may be that the result can be better accomplished, 
not through a definite course, but rather through greater emphasis on 
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ethical relations and obligations in all of the regular courses. But I do 
not believe this important factor can be overlooked. 

8. Other capacities —There are doubtless other personal capacities 
which are of importance, particularly in certain fields or types of exec- 
utive work—for example, the simple quality of enthusiasm or opti- 
mism is of the greatest importance in certain types of executive work 
such as sales and promotional work. On the other hand, the reverse 
quality of skepticism or conservatism is more important in certain 
fields, e.g., the credit man. There are doubtless many such traits which 
may prove valuable to certain individuals in certain fields. But these 
are not characteristics equally essential in all types of executive work. 
I have tried here to indicate simply those personal capacities or traits 
which it seems to me might well be regarded, to a considerable degree, 
as common or universal requirements or, at least, as universal assets 
for the potential business executive. 

Doubtless, the classification which I have presented is not at all 
complete or satisfactory. It is submitted as merely suggestive and as 
a beginning point for consideration. I am not enough of a psychologist 
to know whether the qualities I have discussed are inborn traits, in- 
herent tendencies, acquired capacities, or whether they are simply 
habits of work and attitudes of mind, or whether they represent a com- 
bination of all of these factors. 

To me, as a mere layman, it would seem that the first three men- 
tioned, i.e., judgment, delight in accomplishment, and ingenuity, in- 
volve primarily intellectual factors; whereas the last three mentioned, 
i.e., self-trust in competition, sense of responsibility, and an ethical 
sense, are in large part, acquired attitudes or habits, involving more 
largely the emotions and the will. All of them, however, would appear 
to be susceptible to the influence of education. Dr. Thurstone will 
doubtless enlighten us regarding the psychological nature and aspects 
of these and other personal qualities. 

But, whatever the psychological nature of such qualities may be, I 
feel strongly that, while not neglecting our obligation with regard to 
tool subjects and informational subjects, we must also find another 
approach to business education, more largely than we have in the past, 
in terms of personal traits and qualities requisite for successful business 
careers. And, clearly, we must devote more consideration to the rdéle 
of the school of business in the development of such qualities. 

















DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY TRAITS AS AN 
OBJECT OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
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HEN Mr. Heilman asked me to participate in this program 

with special reference to the contribution that psychology 

might make to the problem before this session my reaction 
was that there is relatively little that formal investigation has dis- 
covered at the age level of college students and that, therefore, there 
is not much that I can say which rests on scientific inquiry. Some 
progress is being made in the experimental studies of personality de- 
velopment in young children in the various nursery schools but I do not 
know of much that has been done in any experimental or controlled 
comparison of methods of training personality traits at the late ado- 
lescent level. Consequently what I can contribute here will be mainly 
in the nature of personal opinions and the conjectures of one psycholo- 
gist. Since there are about six hundred psychologists in this country 
you might have as many different statements about the problem of 
training for personality and most of these differences cannot yet be 
answered on the basis of factual inquiry. 

In writing this paper, I have been guided by a lunch conversation 
with Mr. Heilman about the purposes of this meeting and also by a 
memorandum from him on this subject. I shall use the various topics 
of his memorandum as starting-points for my own discussion. 

In any discussion of the training of personality in college and of the 
urgency and importance of it for later success in the professions or in 
business, the very fundamental question must appear very early as to 
whether a university can or should set out to train personality as a part 
of its formal objectives. The answer to this question is by no means 
obvious. I am not here discussing whether as individuals and as teach- 
ers we should try to help students as well as ourselves to be courteous, 
self-relianc, persistent, considerate, honest, courageous, responsible, 
and socially minded. Of course we should do that. The question before 
us now is whether a university should set up as a part of its formal 
objectives the training of students to be all these things. If we answer 
this question in the affirmative, then the implication would naturally 
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be that our instruction should be so directed both as to method and 
content that it will in some way insure the cultivation of these desir- 
able social traits, and, in measuring our success, we might conceivably 
grade the students on the increments of these traits which they have 
acquired while in our care. If we should be logical, we should even 
award or withhold academic degrees on the basis of these personality 
attainments perhaps on a par with the more intellectual attainments 
with which we have been traditionally more concerned. If we answer 
this important question in the negative, then we should continue as at 
present to rate students primarily on their intellectual attainments end 
to penalize them for their failures in personality development only in 
those very extreme cases in which the student becomes personally 
somehow impossible in the society which constitutes a college. This is 
a debatable question and it seems to me that it is central in the problem 
before you. 

It is rather interesting to see how this question is being discussed by 
different groups who approach the problem with rather different aims. 
Those who are interested in personnel have observed, and it is a matter 
of frequent comment, that people rarely get fired from their jobs be- 
cause of incompetence but that the reason is nearly always the inability 
to get along with other people. Since the ability to hold a job seems 
to depend so largely on personality it is only natural that educators 
should turn their attention to the training of personality as a means of 
increasing the efficiency of their instruction. This carries the implied 
assumption that the purpose of a college is to train boys to get jobs 
and to hold jobs and this is also a debatable question. Religious people 
who hold much power in the management of colleges also have an inter- 
est here. They occasionally want the curriculum to give due recogni- 
tion to moral and other non-intellectual results of college instruction. 
The “‘too-percenters” want to insure that the “right” social attitudes 
are inculcated in the college even to the extent of barring the considera- 
tion of factual or intellectual problems which are likely to affect the 
patriotism of students. The issue in these several cases is whether the 
college should in its official program of instruction take into considera- 
tion the training of the student in non-intellectual traits in addition 
to the more intellectual training which is still, I hope, retained in the 
program of objectives. 

I shall cite two incidents in which this question came to the fore- 
ground and in which some declaration of principle is almost essential in 
order to insure fairness and consistency. Several years ago I developed 
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a list of two hundred questions about personality which are given to 
the Freshmen during Freshman Week at the University of Chicago. 
The object is to give the entering student an opportunity to reveal his 
idiosyncrasies of personality and to provide for him, if he wants it, one 
or more psychiatric interviews concerning the development of his per- 
sonality. Our purpose is also to provide a means of discovering as early 
as possible those students who are especially in need of some guidance 
about their personality and who might even have a nervous break- 
down if left to go their own course without guidance. The students 
have responded very generously and frankly in answering this schedule 
of questions about themselves and we treat the records as confidential. 
We make a list of those students who, on the basis of the schedules, 
might be in need of psychiatric assistance and of those who need atten- 
tion but who are not in any danger of a nervous breakdown. These 
several lists are sent to the dean who gives the appropriate names to the 
student advisers. The advisers and deans therefore know which stu- 
dents are seemingly in most need of some personal attention, encour- 
agement, or guidance as regards their personal lives and the develop- 
ment of their personalities. At a committee meeting and on several 
other occasions the question has arisen whether a college might use a 
schedule of questions about personality to eliminate those students 
who are sufficiently queer or erratic to constitute problems in personal 
guidance and who might later have difficulty in holding jobs. On these 
occasions I have insisted that we cannot afford to eliminate students on 
the basis of personality traits. The reason is simply that keen minds 
are found just as often among the students who have problems of 
personality adjustment as among those who do not have any personal- 
ity problems. The correlation between the intelligence test rating and 
the rating on a personality schedule is zero and this indicates pretty 
clearly that mental inferiority is not excluded if personality traits are 
used as a criterion of elimination from college. 

This question concerned the admission of students to college but the 
same principle applies, I believe, equally well to the retention of stu- 
dents and to the awarding of degrees. In fact, I should suggest a prin- 
ciple that bears on your problem, namely, that the purpose of a uni- 
versity or college is primarily to develop students intellectually, and 
the criterion for a college degree should be primarily the intellectual 
and critical powers of the student on a wide variety of subject matter. 
If you agree to such a principle, then we shall still have to deal with the 
desirability of developing personality traits in students to their best 
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advantage but not as a part of the official and principal objectives of 
the college. 

Another situation in which this question of the objectives of instruc- 
tion appears and in which the contrast between intellectual and non- 
intellectual traits is in the foreground is in the recent discussion about 
the teaching of social science both in the secondary schools and in the 
colleges. As you probably know, the teachers of social science have 
recently been generally concerned about the evaluation of the results 
of their teaching. It has been suggested that the acquiring of informa- 
tion and skill in analysis is perhaps not the most important result of 
instruction in social science but that the development of certain desir- 
able social attitudes that lead toward good citizenship are conceivably 
equally important, or possibly more important, consequences of social 
science instruction. It is with this general problem in mind that I have 
recently devoted considerable time and effort to the construction of a 
series of scales for measuring social attitudes on various social issues. 
Among these issues I might mention scales for measuring attitude 
toward prohibition, attitude toward the unions, attitude toward public 
office, attitude toward the United States Constitution, attitude toward 
communism, attitude toward free trade, toward immigration, toward 
German war guilt, toward birth control, toward the God concept, 
toward Sunday observance, toward censorship, toward evolution, 
toward capital punishment, toward divorce. We have, in preparation, 
a list of about thirty scales for measuring attitudes on different social 
issues on which people generally differ in their opinions. 

Now the suggestion has been made that such scales might conceiv- 
ably be used to measure the results of social science instruction and in 
such projects Iam interested. But if we set up certain attitudes as right 
and assume that endorsement of these shall constitute the criterion for 
passing any course in social science, then we are on the wrong track. 
In other words, if social attitudes are formed in certain predetermined 
directions, that is inevitable and perhaps socially desirable. But to 
make the endorsement of any social doctrine or belief or attitude a 
criterion for passing a course of instruction in a social science is a 
dangerous policy which academic people cannot tolerate. Here, again, 
the issue is between the development of intellectual powers as con- 
trasted with non-intellectual powers. These two examples will suffice 
to indicate the nature of the important problem that you are discussing 
and the distinction which I feel should be clearly recognized in order 
to avoid confusion and even absurdity in dealing with it. 
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A different policy might be defended with some justice as regards 
the professional schools. It is quite conceivable that a student should 
not be penalized either as regards admission or as regards the awarding 
of degrees in the university or in the college on account of his personal- 
ity but that some such reservations might be defended in the profes- 
sional schools. If a boy shows clearly a personality handicap which is 
not likely to be overcome and which is quite certain to be a hindrance 
to his advancement in his chosen profession, then the professiona! 
school to which he seeks admission or in which he desires to remain 
might justify to some extent his exclusion. If such a policy were to be 
adopted, it is also quite likely that the professional school will pay a 
price for it in that much worthy talent would thereby be eliminated. 

I turn now to the list of personality traits enumerated by Dean 
Heilman in his memorandum. The first two items in Mr. Heilman’s 
memorandum concern the desirability of acquiring a good deal of in- 
formation and some skill with tools and techniques. About these two 
items there can hardly be any debate except possibly as regards their 
amounts. His third principal item is the development of personal ca- 
pacities. I have recommended that these should be acquired informal- 
ly. Nevertheless, it is of considerable importance that they be stated 
as far as possible and that the work of the curriculum be so arranged 
that these traits may be acquired as an important by-product of the 
intellectual content of college instruction. 

Mr. Heilman suggests that personality is more important in business 
than in the professions and this may possibly be true. However, to the 
extent that it is true, it indicates that success in business is dependent 
on personality rather than, as in other professions, on specific compe- 
tence in professional tasks. It is conceivable that a surgeon may be 
very successful because of his skill as a surgeon in spite of a grouchy 
disposition. It is conceivable that a civil engineer or a machine de- 
signer may be very successful because of superior technical and pro- 
fessional competence in spite of a disagreeable disposition. Conceiva- 
bly, such statements might be made about architects or about dentists 
or lawyers. Now, I shall venture the guess that as the activities of 
business become more and more professionalized, the relative im- 
portance of personality is going to decrease while professional compe- 
tence will probably increase in relative importance. It may be char- 
acteristic of any line of work which is not very generally founded on 
professional technique that it will award success primarily to those who 
are personally successful in dealing with people and that this factor in 
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success will become less important as the line of work becomes more 
and more technical and consequently more and more professionalized. 
In our generation, business probably will not acquire a sufficiently 
technical basis, as far as most business men are concerned, to warrant 
the recognition of business quite on a par with other professions, even 
though it is pretty clear that such a status will eventually be attained 
by the activities of business. 

It is probably true that those medical men who are most highly re- 
garded by their medical colleagues in any community are not always 
those who are also financially most successful in their practice. The 
two attributes, of being the most successful physician in a community 
as regards financial return and as regards prestige among other phy- 
sicians, are by no means identical. The same is no doubt true in other 
professions where by personal qualities some men succeed in winning a 
wealthy clientéle or the big financial returns without having the highest 
prestige among their colleagues. But how is this comparison to be made 
in business? Perhaps you have such a contrast. Do the business men 
of a community look with envy or with great respect to the success of a 
business man who is conspicuously not also a financial success? I sup- 
pose that such situations may be found, perhaps, but if a business man 
does not make a lot of money I wonder if other business men as well as 
the American public will not have some hesitancy in saying that he is 
conspicuously successful. It rather looks as though the criterion of 
success in business is, in the nature of the case, largely tied up with 
money-making powers; and, consequently, the truly professional char- 
acteristics of business are at least to some extent thereby minimized. 

The first personality trait on Mr. Heilman’s list is judgment. How 
to develop judgment, that is certainly an urgent question as regards the 
development of personality anywhere and, undoubtedly, it is im- 
portant in business and perhaps even more so than in other fields. If I 
should allow myself some speculation about the psychological char- 
acteristics of judgment as a personality trait I should venture the guess 
that it differs from logical inference largely in the perspective of conse- 
quences. A certain conclusion may follow from the close logic of a 
situation, but one’s judgment, as it is called, might dictate a conclusion 
or a course of action quite at variance with the deductions of clear 
logic. Such situations arise frequently enough and, when pressed, the 
person who has judgment may attribute his deflection from logic by 
referring to apparently extraneous considerations, to the effects of the 
proposed inference on people’s sentiments, to ultimate and perhaps re- 
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mote social consequences which are not a part of the constrained prob- 
lem in its logical setting. It is in such situations that truth in its im- 
mediate sense possibly differs from truth in a wider perspective. Re- 
lated to this trait of judgment and in some sense identical with it are 
such traits as perspective, a sense of relative values, persistence toward 
a given goal as contrasted with the conflicting minor problem in the 
immediate perceptual foreground. Such judgment is called for when 
dealing with a complaint. It may very well be that the person who 
registers the complaint is all wrong and that it could be shown to him 
by clear logic. The immediate impulse might be to show him up, to 
demonstrate beyond a doubt that he has made a fool of himself in mak- 
ing the complaint. The recipient of the complaint may steer away from 
the logic of the immediate situation and may guide his action by the 
ulterior purposes to retain the customer, to let the other fellow save his 
face rather than to save his own in the immediate present, to retain 
with more assurance the ultimate and relatively more important goal 
than to be on top of the immediate situation with considerable empha- 
sis. About such a man we might say that he shows good judgment. 
Now, it would seem to be possible to train this trait to some extent, 
although I suspect that unfortunately for our present purposes the 
trait is largely native. It is a trait that is naturally developed with 
age, with experience, with travel, with extensive contact with people, 
and especially by continued responsibility in a job or fora family. But 
why not train this trait somewhat by the case method? In discussing 
the application of various principles in the more intellectual disciplines 
of the curriculum, why not insert a series of problems illustrating these 
principles, and also intersperse a lot of problems in which a direct ap- 
plication of principles leads to results that are even absurd or at least 
inexpedient because of considerations that look beyond the particular 
theory that is under consideration. I can illustrate from the field of 
engineering. A student might design a piece of machinery which would 
work fine if it could be made but there might be even absurd limita- 
tions in making it. Perhaps the piece cannot be made in the foundry. 
Perhaps it would cost five times as much to make it that particular 
way and consequently the solution of the problem would be rejected. 
Perhaps a transmission line could be designed which would be very 
efficient as regards power loss but which would cost so much that the 
interest charge on the construction would more than offset the gain in 
efficiency. I am sure that thousands of such problems could be written 
in which the short-sighted or immature student we id confidently solve 
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problems with the theory that seems immediately applicable and come 
out with a solution that would not be feasible because of economic or 
human considerations that will later be a part of his professional com- 
mon sense. The compilation of such problems might even be rather 
good sport for the faculty. 

In teaching business correspondence, it might even be possible to 
give the student the significant facts as well as a lot of facts that do not 
matter and ask him to write a letter about them. Let the student solve 
the problem given, decide what should be done about it, and also com- 
pose the letter. Here you would have the opportunity to see, not only 
whether he can solve the problem in its theoretical parts, but also 
whether he makes a decision that can be justified, and also whether he 
states his decision effectively and expediently in the form of a letter. 
I should think that such training might be valuable in directing the 
student to take into consideration not only the more specific theory of 
his subject but also the practical settings in which it is to be applied as 
far as possible. But if you should attempt something of this sort I see 
no reason why such training should be given primarily to those whom 
you single out to be the executives of the future because you might 
turn out to be poor guessers. Before instruction of this sort can be 
given, it is evident that a good deal of ingenuity must be expended in 
constructing the course. It is the work of a year or more before the 
course would really be ready to be given. 

There is a further thought I should like to record regarding the trait 
of judgment. If judgment consists in making a decision or in drawing 
an inference on the basis of considerations that seem extraneous to the 
immediate problem, then this trait can also be pushed so far that it 
sometimes conflicts with what we call character and with justice. I 
believe that it is a rather common trait of executives that they are 
principally guided by considerations of expediency in making their 
decisions. They are likely to look upon a problem as though it were 
the problem of an organization and to overlook that it can also be a 
serious problem for the individuals in the organization. It happens not 
infrequently that an executive sacrifices what would generally be re- 
garded as the justice of a case or the honest solution in favor of one 
that is motivated by social expediency. That is, of course, most no- 
toriously common with all politicians, but it is also rather common 
among executives. When an executive sacrifices honesty or justice in 
favor of social expediency he also runs the risk of losing the confidence 
of individual members of his organization, but it is, I believe, quite 
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common for an executive to be able to sin in this manner for a long 
time without losing his position. We have in these situations a conflict 
between the principles of conduct that relate to individuals and the 
motives of social expediency in which the executive deliberately chooses 
the less intelligent or the less honest course of action to save his own 
convenience or to avoid facing an issue. It can, of course, be debated 
in any particular case whether the issue should be faced, but a man of 
principles would hesitate to commit individual injustice even though 
it can be defended by reasons of convenience or social expediency. Here 
you have a problem in ethics in the training of executives with special 
reference to this trait of judgment. 

The next trait on Mr. Heilman’s list is delight in accomplishment. 
I quote from Mr. Heilman’s memorandum: 

At present, typically, our courses are all mapped out by the instructor; 
the reading assignments day by day are made by the instructor. Therefore, 
the student has but little opportunity to be placed upon his own initiative. 
I do not see how, as many of our courses are at present organized and con- 
ducted, the student can obtain any high degree of delight or satisfaction in 
personal accomplishment. The courses are so standardized and routinized 
that they offer small opportunity in this respect. What can be done by re- 
organizing our instruction to afford the students a larger opportunity for ac- 
complishment, which is definitely his own, and thereby to provide a larger 
scope for the development of this quality? 


Mr. Heilman seems to think that present college instruction is so 
standardized and routinized that it does not offer opportunity for de- 
light in accomplishment. On this question I fear that I differ with Mr. 
Heilman. In my judgment the best college courses are those which are 
very formal, very definitely laid out beforehand, routinized as you 
might call them, or even stereotyped if it is a good stereotype. There 
is a very foolish notion abroad among college teachers that their best 
instruction is given by scrapping their teaching notes and outlines 
every year. Of course if a teacher is too lazy to keep on improving his 
course he may become a dull teacher, but, on the other hand, he may 
have hit upon a good outline for teaching something and then why 
should he scrap it? The poorest college instruction is generally that 
which is done by class discussion and in which the instructor,does not 
know beforehand just what it is that he is going to teach. The best 
instruction is usually that which is closely outlined at the beginning of 
the course, where the instructors know pretty well beforehand just 
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what they are going to teach, in what order they are going to teach it, 
when each topic is to be taught even to the exact dates, and in which 
the students’ problems are laid out carefully so as to illustrate each 
point or principle, cut and dried as you would perhaps call them. That 
is what I should call a business-like way of teaching, namely, to know 
what you are going to teach and just how and when it is to be done. 
The fact that courses are well organized in this way is no reason at all 
why students should fail to take delight in accomplishment. If you 
have those kinds of students in courses that are systematically and 
formally laid out, then you had better send such students away to do 
something else. I should like to offer this principle that the first courses 
in a subject should be quite formally laid out. When the student has 
covered the rudiments of the subject, then he can be let loose on larger 
problems. If he starts them while he is still learning the rudiments of a 
subject, then you have courses in which the mediocre students play and 
in which the best students become bored, an arrangement which is far 
from effective. 

The sense of responsibility is undoubtedly one of the principal 
aspects of personality development. Again I quote Mr. Heilman: 

What can we do to develop this trait? It is sometimes maintained that 
we might contribute to it by eliminating our present system of cuts and 
absences in class. No business organization would employ a man and tell 
him that he is entitled to twenty cuts or absences from work during the 
semester. It is his obligation to be on the job constantly, barring unusual 
circumstances. Further, we might develop this sense of responsibility by the 
adoption of an absolute and iron-clad rule that all papers, reports, theses, 
etc., are due on a definitely stipulated date and hour and will not be accepted 
thereafter. 


If this trait can be developed by letting the student take over some 
of the responsibility for his own education, and this seems reasonable, 
would it be feasible so to arrange the student’s work that he would be 
tested, say, once a month on his progress and that he be given complete 
freedom between examinations to spend his time as he wishes? For the 
young students you might make the period shorter, say two weeks. If 
your courses are well laid out so that the student can be given an out- 
line of just what is expected of him, he might go ahead and work on his 
own initiative. When he gets into some difficulty, he would come to the 
instructor during class hours and ask for assistance. It would be up to 
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him to plan his own time so as to meet the periodic examinations or to 
turn in periodic reports on problems on certain dates. Perhaps this 
general idea can be incorporated into the curriculum in such a way that 
the college student becomes a more or less responsible person even dur- 
ing his college years. It seems only reasonable to assume that such 
habits might carry over to the similar situation on a job. I doubt very 
much whether punctuality in class attendance will have the desired 
effect. That would apply if you expected to turn out punctual factory 
workers but, as I understand it, you are training executives and they 
don’t usually punch clocks. 

The trait of responsibility probably must be left mostly to be ac- 
quired by maturity and experience and it is only partially that we can 
accelerate its development by any arrangements of college instruction. 
It is a matter of rather common observation that responsibility some- 
times develops suddenly when an irresponsible person is thrust into a 
position of responsibility but that certainly cannot be recommended as 
a wise policy. It might be very costly. 

For the development of ingenuity I might suggest an application of 
the case method. Would it be possible to arrange a series of business 
problems that can be briefly stated and which would lead to the ques- 
tion, What would you do in such a situation? or What do you think that 
man did? For every one of these problems there might be a clever way 
out and the student might be asked to solve each one of these business 
puzzles. Perhaps some of these might also be used to advantage in a 
class in business ethics. Mr. Heilman recommends the reading of bi- 
ography to develop this trait and it is conceivable that the application 
would carry over to some extent. I should also suggest some method 
whereby the student is asked to be ingenious, himself, on one problem 
after another, if the subject lends itself to such teaching. 

The last trait in Mr. Heilman’s list is an ethical sense in which the 
business executive is expected to have a realization of his public obliga- 
tions both in his organization and outside of it. The suggestion is made 
that this personal quality can be acquired at least in part by instruction 
in business ethics. This is the trait that I find most troublesome of all 
since it must necessarily be closely related to some sort of philosophy 
of business. Very naively I picture to myself a class of students who 
are studying ethics and who go the next hour to a class in advertising. 
I can’t imagine just how such things can possibly fit together but 
maybe it can be done somehow. I have even heard of such a thing as 
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ethics in advertising but that is beyond my comprehension because I 
don’t see any ethics in advertising. I have the impression that there is 
hardly any advertising written which does not involve intentional de- 
ception. One of your ethical principles would have to be, it seems to 
me, that in advertising one should tell the truth, very generously in- 
terpreted, but not the whole truth. Since I want to make constructive 
suggestions wherever possible, even though I am very naive about busi- 
ness and its methods, I might suggest that you teach business ethics by 
the case method and that you draw generously from the field of adver- 
tising for your case material. If you get a philosopher to teach the 
course the result might be interesting but I am just wondering whether 
students so trained in ethics as applied to business would have trouble 
holding their jobs as advertising men. 

Whenever a professional man can give advice that leads to profit 
for himself, we have the invitation to dishonesty, as seems to be fre- 
quently the case in the medical and legal professions. This difficulty 
exists in business in an exaggerated form and consequently dishonesty 
in business is to be expected. It is so common that it is taken for 
granted. We do not expect a salesman to inform us that a more eco- 
nomical purchase can be made in another store, and we expect a store 
to recommend specially those brands on which it has the largest margin 
of profit as long as it can be done without offending too many people. 
To treat even a casual friend that way is not considered honest. In 
view of the dishonesty which seems to be intrinsic in the activities of 
business it seems to be necessary to develop a special code of ethics in 
order to retain some form of self-respect for those who are engaged in it. 
These principles seem to include such rules as these, that one salesman 
should not slander another in print at least, that he is not obliged to 
tell about the shortcomings of what he is selling unless he has a more 
expensive something to sell in its place, and many others that seem a 
bit strange when thought of as ethics. Much of this so-called ethics is 
rather thinly veiled under a slogan of “‘service’”’ which serves further to 
bolster up the self-respect of commercial life. 

This trait of an ethical sense in business is too much for me to solve. 
I don’t know how it can be taught consistently with the ways of life 
that lead to success in business. 

In writing these remarks about the possibility of training certain 
personal qualities I realize that I am a rank outsider in a group of pro- 
fessional men of business. As a psychologist I do not pretend to know 
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the ways of business but I have attempted to give a few constructive 
suggestions on the psychological problems, that you have stated, which 
I hope are not entirely futile. While I have, in several instances, made 
observations more or less at variance with those of Mr. Heilman, there 
is of course no fundamental difference about the importance of develop- 
ing desirable personality traits if that is possible. The best that I can 
hope for these remarks is that they may be in part provocative of fruit- 
ful discussion about the important educational problems that you have 
raised. 








PERSONAL QUALITIES REQUISITE FOR SUCCESS 
IN BUSINESS 
By MARVIN L. FREDERICK 
Director of Business Training Courses, General Electric Company 


INCE I was asked to speak to you, as the representative of 
business, on the subject of “Personal Qualities Requisite for 
Success in Business,” the thought occurred to me that it would 

be an interesting research problem for some student to compile a 
bibliography of articles and books written on the subject of “‘Success”’ 
in business, with the idea of making a statistical analysis of the quali- 
ties therein emphasized as essential to success. Every human trait 
would probably be mentioned at least once, but such a study might 
bring out the ones upon which there was the greatest consensus of 
opinion. Everyone has very definite ideas on this subject and when 
I finish today you gentlemen will have much in common with the two 
Irishwomen who were discussing a recent sermon which the Arch- 
bishop had preached on “‘Married Life.’”’ Bridget remarked, ‘“T’was a 
fine sermon His Reverence would be after givin’ us,”’ to which Maggie 
replied, “Indeed and it’s meself is wishin’ I knew as little about holy 
matrimony as His Reverence.”’ 

My brief remarks are not going to be a summary of what has been 
written, but will be confined to my own personal experience, for the 
past nine years, as an “ivory hunter’ on many campuses, and the 
subsequent following of the young men employed through their busi- 
ness careers to date. 

May I first review briefly the background from which I speak? 
Many of you receive me cordially year after year and are already 
familiar with the business training program of the General Electric 
Company which I direct. There are, however, many schools represent- 
ed here today which I do not have the pleasure of visiting, due to the 
fact that they are too distant from our base of operations. I visit 
annually approximately seventy-five colleges and universities and in- 
terview more than twelve hundred Seniors who are interested in get- 
ting into business after graduation. From those who definitely apply, 
I select approximately one hundred for our organization. These men 
are assigned to a full-time job upon reporting for duty, as our program 
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is based upon the theory that a man can learn best by doing and that 
he must also return productive effort from the beginning for the pay 
he receives. We further believe he should not be expected to depend 
entirely upon his daily task and his observation to learn the details 
of operations in a company the size of ours but that he should be re- 
quired to make an intensive study of the company, and of the prin- 
ciples of business essential to his advancement. Because the men I 
select are being trained for administrative positions in the realms of 
accounting and finance, they are required to attend regular classes in 
these subjects and in General Electric organization under the direction 
of our department heads, sometimes two and sometimes four hours 
per week, after the close of the regular working days. A considerable 
amount of home study is required to prepare for these classes, so that 
a student is kept much busier for the first two or three years than he is 
on the average job. 

The success of this program is evidenced by the fact that, in the 
face of a doubling of the company’s business, we have not employed 
one experienced accountant or financial man during that period, but 
have filled all vacancies in our general offices from the ranks of these 
students and, in addition, have placed many of them in similar posi- 
tions of responsibility with subsidiary companies and branches. 

There is nothing complicated or mysterious about the selection of 
these men. I merely try to get the best man or several of the best men 
at each school and plan to cover enough territory to assure a high- 
grade selection. 

I am after embryonic executives and, so far as I am able to discover, 
there is no single index or measuring stick by which the selection can 
be made. A friend of mine is at present working on a thesis based on 
a year’s study of executive ability, under the auspices of a Harvard 
fellowship, and this, I am sure, is going to be very interesting reading 
when it is published. He used a battery of different sorts of tests which 
were given to many major executives in the United States and Great 
Britain. The general conclusion was that a major executive made very 
high scores in a large percentage of the tests, whereas men of known 
ability as specialists stood very high in a few of the tests but very low 
in others. I am, therefore, looking for young men who rate high in a 
number of respects, and the first sieve through which I sift them is 
“personality.” First of all, a young man must be liked by people to 
make a success in business. I, therefore, eliminate from consideration 
all candidates who fail to impress me favorably or who rub me the 
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wrong way. I consider myself a normal individual and have found 
from experience that the men who impress me favorably impress my 
colleagues favorably upon reporting for duty. 

The next sieve in the process of selection is “interest.” Is he inter- 
ested in the type of proposition I have to offer or does he desire some 
entirely different approach to business? I never attempt to dissuade a 
man from his objective for mighty few of them have their objective 
very definitely in mind. 

These two items, personality and interest, are the ones determined 
from the personal interview, the others must be established by a sub- 
sequent check-up of the college records. 

I place scholarship next in order in my selective process, for a man 
must certainly have a keen mind to become an accounting or a finan- 
cial executive. However, you might find a young man with these three 
qualifications, personality, interest, and intelligence, yet not have an 
executive, for you must have the fourth essential characteristic, 
namely, “leadership.’”’ Here is where participation in extra-curricular 
activities is used as an index. Has he developed the spirit of competi- 
tion combined with co-operation on athletic teams? Has he won a 
managership through competition with his fellows? Does he hold an 
elective office as the proof of his personal popularity with his fellows? 
When I find a man who holds several of these campus positions, who 
has also qualified for a scholarship key, and who is interested in the 
approach to business which my company can provide, I am inclined 
to offer him a job on the spot. 

You will notice that I have not set up as a prerequisite any particu- 
lar curriculum in college. Some college personnel men and professors 
can’t quite understand why I do not confine my selection to men who 
have majored in accounting or finance. The reason for this is that 
business men place more weight upon personal characteristics than 
upon the accumulation of facts. With a staff such as we have at 
Schenectady we can take a young man with obvious signs of leadership 
and, in a few years, give him all the principles and facts about business 
which he will need to make an outstanding success. They cannot take 
a young man, thoroughly trained in accounting and finance, and give 
him the personal qualities requisite for success as an executive. What 
I look for, when I visit your schools, is the happiest combination of 
both. 

Now what happens after the man is on the job? There are two im- 
portant factors which cannot be accurately determined before the 
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young man reports for duty. Namely, attitude and aptitude. I attrib- 
ute the low turnover of our student group during the first year to the 
emphasis placed upon the idea of interneship in business and that col- 
lege is not a substitute for practical experience in developing judgment 
and common sense. Each one is made to expect hard work, routine 
work, and is given to understand that he will rise above such tasks 
much more quickly by sticking to one job steadily, as long as he is 
given encouragement that he is getting along well, than by jumping 
from one job to another at frequent intervals. The question of a wrong 
attitude is not always the fault of the young man. Sometimes the com- 
pany isn’t doing its share to keep the student interested. If a training 
program is given publicity as one to train executives then a young 
man should be promoted steadily if he is retained by the company. 
If, at any time, he ceases to be regarded as executive timber, he should 
be released. Salary increases alone, however, are not sufficient. A 
young man on his first job is just like a wife. It isn’t enough to just 
work for them and do all you can to make them happy. You must give 
them words of appreciation and tell them frequently that you love 
them to keep them happy. If a training program is based upon the 
policy that the advantage to student and company is kept at a fifty- 
fifty balance, this question of attitude will easily take care of itself. 

The question of aptitude is disclosed only after a period of time by 
a scrutiny of rating sheets and pay-roll review records. The man who 
does his work best is the one who attracts attention and who is the 
first to hit his stride in business. Where conscientious effort is applied 
without commensurate results, you will usually find a lack of aptitude 
which requires further study and effort before orientation is a success. 
In this respect, there is no substitute for personal interest on the part 
of the men higher up so that they will be willing to counsel a young 
man as to where he can capitalize his strong points and minimize his 
weak points, and to keep him from feeling that he is a failure if he 
doesn’t seem to hit his stride as quickly as some of the others. 

I recently made a study of some hundred rating sheets to see if I 
could indicate still more specifically the qualities which make for suc- 
cess in business. These sheets represented ratings of college graduates 
who had been with our company from one to three years. 

The qualifications rated were: 

1. Rapidity in mastering assigned work. 

2. Results produced. 

3. Skill in presentation of facts. 
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. Initiative. 

. Power of analysis. 
. Decision. 

. Courage. 

. Personality. 

Each trait is rated separately and a numerical weight assigned and, if 
a young man was given a perfect rating in all respects, his score would 
be 1,000. I arranged these sheets in the order of their composite score 
and then compared the top quarter with the bottom quarter. The 
bottom quarter rated just 33 per cent below the top quarter on the 
basis of composite averages. I then compared these two groups trait by 
trait to see where the greatest difference existed. The smallest spread 
was on the “personality”’ rating in which the bottom quarter averaged 
only 25 per cent below the top quarter. “Courage” was very close 
with only a 28 per cent spread. At the other extreme was “‘initiative”’ 
with a difference of 45 per cent and in “power of analysis’ with a 
spread of over 40 per cent. The other traits differed by about the 
same percentage as the composite average. 

To summarize, therefore, I consider the following qualities necessary 
for success in business and I list them not in the order of their impor- 
tance but in the chronological order in which they may be determined 
during the schooling and business career of a young man. 

Personality. 

Interest toward a particular career. 

Intelligence. 

Leadership in general. 

Wholesome attitude toward his first assignment. 

Aptitude. 

Initiative, as reflected in his work. 

Power of analysis. 

Intelligence presupposes the ability to acquire the knowledge, either 
at school or on the job, to do a certain piece of work, and attitude and 
initiative include ability to “work hard,’’ which is the slogan one hears 
more often than any other in connection with success stories. 

In conclusion, I want to congratulate you men on the fine job you 
are doing. It is a constant pleasure to me to talk with the young men 
under your jurisdiction and to answer the very intelligent questions 
which they put to me about business. I find great gratification if I 
can continue with some of them where you left off in furthering their 
orientation into the world of business until they definitely feel them- 
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selves stepping along toward an attractive career. I would urge you 
to be somewhat less concerned with handing out facts for their as- 
similation and that you put somewhat greater effort toward discover- 
ing how the personal qualities which make for success can be identified 
earlier in a young man’s career, with a consequent saving of time and 
energy in getting him into the right line of work. 

Finally, success is a relative matter and even though you learn to 
analyze your men more accurately and raise the general level of their 
ability by the training you give them, human nature is not likely to 
change and the business representatives who visit your schools will 
still want your best men and those at the bottom will be just as much 
of a problem as ever. 


DISCUSSION 

CHAIRMAN LoEB: These three papers, in which you have shown very deep 
interest, are now open for discussion. 

PROFESSOR F. H. Brirp: I have listened to a great many speeches, but it 
is the first time I have heard the leading speaker bring his leading critic with 
him. I have enjoyed it a great deal. There is one recommendation which we 
have been trying to carry out in a small way at Cincinnati and that is the 
suggestion of a course in standards—our course is in labor management. 
We believe that in order to get along with others you must understand your- 
self, and the students tell me they get as much out of that brief course as 
out of a lot of long courses. We have co-operated with the other branches 
of the university. In Mr. Frederick’s talk he mentioned one factor— 
presentation of facts. I think that his suggestion is a desirable trait. I 
discovered one of their greatest weaknesses is their inability to talk alike, 
Our school has experimented in having students conduct classes, and it 
gives more confidence to them. 

One other remark about Professor Thurstone’s talk. I think some day a 
business man will be a scholar, but I notice in the study hall even scholars 
must learn to get along with the others. It seems to me very important to 
be able to get along with others, and it will lead to much in the future lives 
of these boys. From my own experience, I feel no matter how far your busi- 
ness man may develop, he must still know how to get along with others. 

PROFESSOP. SPURGEON BELL: I would ask the last gentleman a question. 
You spoke about not devoting particular attention to the program a man 
followed. Do you give the same emphasis to graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges as to one who has shown an interest in specialized training in the field 
for which he is hired? 

Mr. FREDERICK: I think there are as many liberal arts schools as schools 
of business administration on my schedule, and we do give nearly as much 
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OTHER COMMENTS WERE Mabe: I think that if this is true, that engi- 
neering students find English and public speaking of such importance in 
contributing to their success, how much more important are these subjects 
to the business administrator. It seems to me, as it is suggested here, that 
possibly we should stress more of these subjects, more than we have in the 
past. 

FATHER Butt: I would like to have Mr. Frederick’s personal opinion, 
from his survey of colleges, if he were planning an ideal university, as to 
what percentage should be given to those subjects strictly cultural—psy- 
chology, logic, plenty of English—and on the other hand, to accounting, 
banking, advertising, statistics. I would like to get his ideas on that point. 

Mr. FREDERICK: That is a pretty big order. I believe I should confine 
the business course to fundamental courses in each field. Probably 75 per- 
cent cultural and general, and 25 per cent business. That seems to me a good 
program as it gives a student enough of the fundamentals of business so that 
he can conduct himself intelligently in any business organization. He can 
also, by the time he graduates from a four-year course, decide more intelli- 
gently upon a specific career, from his insight into the various aspects of 
business. We do not confine our employment to college graduates. We em- 
ploy boys from high schools and business colleges and have them do type- 
writing, stenographic work, etc. We used to take those boys and place them 
in our elementary accounting class, but they were not old enough to assimi- 
late the greater problems of accounting, and we give them a year of economics 
and a half-year of banking and things of that kind, and the poor ones we 
weed out, and the ones from three years on go into our classes for college 
men. We find men can be too young to be interested in these things, and if 
our courses are any help to them, I would put three-quarters stress, I believe, 
on the cultural and general subjects, and give them a fundamental training 
that would guide them in the proper choice of a career. 

Dean LEE Bincoop: I would like to call attention to a fact apparently 
overlooked—only an insignificant percentage of graduates go to work for 
corporations who are in position to give their employees such a course as 
described by Mr. Frederick, and we apparently are not considering the dan- 
ger if we follow the line of talk we have heard. They will mostly go to the 
typical business house. 

CHAIRMAN LogEsB: Our time is nearly exhausted, but I am sure we would 
welcome any additional observations from Professor Thurstone. 

PROFESSOR THURSTONE: I do agree that psychologists do not know as 
much about human nature as business men would like to have us know. We 
have a laboratory called the personality laboratory; it is a new one, and 
our purpose there is to study personalities and verify, if we can, the different 
hypotheses in which body types are supposedly related to temperamental 
types. I hope that in the next generation or two we will know a good deal 
about personality. 
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PRESENT AND PROBABLE FUTURE NEEDS FOR 
COLLEGIATE BUSINESS EDUCATION 


By WALTER J. MATHERLY 
Dean of the College of Commerce and Journalism, University of Florida 


HE present and probable future needs for collegiate business 

education may be classified under four heads; first, needs of 

business for recruits trained for the intermediate and higher 
occupation levels; second, needs of students for varying types of train- 
ing programs; third, needs for commercial teachers; and fourth, needs 
for general economic and business services. The needs of the first and 
second types are the primary needs and explain almost altogether the 
rise and growth of collegiate schools of business. Needs of the third 
and fourth types are of secondary importance and have arisen as by- 
products of collegiate business training. Once collegiate schools of 
business were organized and in operation they were called upon not 
only to prepare students for business careers but also to provide the 
content courses for the training of commercial teachers. They were 
also called upon to meet the demands of their own institutions as well 
as the demands of public and private agencies, for research bulletins, 
monographs on economic problems, expert financial and business ad- 
vice, reviews of economic and business conditions, and other related 
services. 

Since needs of the first type are fundamental in the organization and 
administration of collegiate schools of business, major attention will 
be devoted to them. To determine the needs of business for properly 
trained recruits, it is necessary to indicate the scope of business and 
the limits of training therefor. “Business” in the language of Professor 
L. C. Marshall, “is a pecuniary scheme of gratifying human wants, and, 
properly understood, falls little short of being as broad, as inclusive, 
as life itself, in its motives, aspirations, and social obligations. It falls 
little short of being as broad as all science in its techniques.” Since 
business is concerned with the financial and exchange mechanism of 
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. Initiative. 

. Power of analysis. 

. Decision. 

. Courage. 

. Personality. 

Each trait is rated separately and a numerical weight assigned and, if 
a young man was given a perfect rating in all respects, his score would 
be 1,000. I arranged these sheets in the order of their composite score 
and then compared the top quarter with the bottom quarter. The 
bottom quarter rated just 33 per cent below the top quarter on the 
basis of composite averages. I then compared these two groups trait by 
trait to see where the greatest difference existed. The smallest spread 
was on the “‘personality”’ rating in which the bottom quarter averaged 
only 25 per cent below the top quarter. “Courage” was very close 
with only a 28 per cent spread. At the other extreme was “‘initiative”’ 
with a difference of 45 per cent and in “power of analysis” with a 
spread of over 40 per cent. The other traits differed by about the 
same percentage as the composite average. 

To summarize, therefore, I consider the following qualities necessary 
for success in business and I list them not in the order of their impor- 
tance but in the chronological order in which they may be determined 
during the schooling and business career of a young man. 

Personality. 

Interest toward a particular career. 

Intelligence. 

Leadership in general. 

Wholesome attitude toward his first assignment. 

Aptitude. 

Initiative, as reflected in his work. 

Power of analysis. 

Intelligence presupposes the ability to acquire the knowledge, either 
at school or on the job, to do a certain piece of work, and attitude and 
initiative include ability to “work hard,” which is the slogan one hears 
more often than any other in connection with success stories. 

In conclusion, I want to congratulate you men on the fine job you 
are doing. It is a constant pleasure to me to talk with the young men 
under your jurisdiction and to answer the very intelligent questions 
which they put to me about business. I find great gratification if I 
can continue with some of them where you left off in furthering their 
orientation into the world of business until they definitely feel them- 
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selves stepping along toward an attractive career. I would urge you 
to be somewhat less concerned with handing out facts for their as- 
similation and that you put somewhat greater effort toward discover- 
ing how the personal qualities which make for success can be identified 
earlier in a young man’s career, with a consequent saving of time and 
energy in getting him into the right line of work. 

Finally, success is a relative matter and even though you learn to 
analyze your men more accurately and raise the general level of their 
ability by the training you give them, human nature is not likely to 
change and the business representatives who visit your schools will 
still want your best men and those at the bottom will be just as much 
of a problem as ever. 


DISCUSSION 

CHAIRMAN LoEB: These three papers, in which you have shown very deep 
interest, are now open for discussion. 

ProFeEssor F. H. Birp: I have listened to a great many speeches, but it 
is the first time I have heard the leading speaker bring his leading critic with 
him. I have enjoyed it a great deal. There is one recommendation which we 
have been trying to carry out in a small way at Cincinnati and that is the 
suggestion of a course in standards—our course is in labor management. 
We believe that in order to get along with others you must understand your- 
self, and the students tell me they get as much out of that brief course as 
out of a lot of long courses. We have co-operated with the other branches 
of the university. In Mr. Frederick’s talk he mentioned one factor— 
presentation of facts. I think that his suggestion is a desirabie trait. I 
discovered one of their greatest weaknesses is their inability to talk alike, 
Our school has experimented in having students conduct classes, and it 
gives more confidence to them. 

One other remark about Professor Thurstone’s talk. I think some day a 
business man will be a scholar, but I notice in the study hall even scholars 
must learn to get along with the others. It seems to me very important to 
be able to get along with others, and it will lead to much in the future lives 
of these boys. From my own experience, I feel no matter how far your busi- 
ness man may develop, he must still know how to get along with others. 

PROFESSOR SPURGEON BELL: I would ask the last gentleman a question. 
You spoke about not devoting particular attention to the program a man 
followed. Do you give the same emphasis to graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges as to one who has shown an interest in specialized training in the field 
for which he is hired? 

Mr. FREDERICK: I think there are as many liberal arts schools as schools 
of business administration on my schedule, and we do give nearly as much 
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attention to them, as we get many leaders from them. I think the outstand- 
ing man last year was a man majoring in English. There are as many busi- 
ness administration men in the bottom quarter as liberal arts graduates, and 
as many liberal arts men in the top quarter as business administration gradu- 
ates; and we do not confine our selection to the commerce men. 

PROFESSOR BELL: Do you take men with no training in economics and 
accounting? 

Mr. FREDERICK: Yes, some. I should say the fight between top place in 
our 1928 group is between a mechanical engineer and a man who majored in 
accounting. By the time a man’s practical work carries him into a job need- 
ing the theory of accounting, he will have had at least a year’s training 
under our program and his progress is uninterrupted. 

DEAN J. F. PyLe: It seems to me when you take a liberal arts graduate 
and give him a course in accounting, his previous training is just an index of 
his ability. The technical part you take care of yourself? 

Mr. FREDERICK: Yes, but we give him credit for the training he has had 
in college. He can cut short by a year his class work if he has had accounting 
and business law in college. 

Mr. BELL: He would have probably a year’s advantage? 

Mr. FREDERICK: Yes, but we find it works out so frequently that a man 
of that type has a poorer attitude and loses any advantage he should have 
gained by his knowledge of facts. But I try to get men like this 1928 student 
to whom I have referred. He passed all the C.P.A. examinations before 
graduating. We can find no fault with his attitude, and he has stepped along 
very rapidly, and only this mechanical engineer comes anywhere near ap- 
proaching him. 

DEAN C. E. GriFrin: It would be very unusual to find a man who special- 
izes in English who had an interest in accounting. 

Mr. FREDERICK: This is the attitude such men take: a business execu- 
tive needs to know the financial side of business; and this we give him 
during the first few years he is out of college. After two years he will not 
have wasted his time, even though his interest may not be fixed on a job as an 
accounting or financial executive. .... We do not go to the liberal arts di- 
vision of a university where there is a school of business. So when I go to your 
school I very rarely see a liberal arts man. Our liberal arts men come from 
those smaller colleges where they do not have the facilities to study business 
administration. 

Dean A. B. Apams: I understood you to say there is no correlation be- 
tween the kind of training a man received in college and your rating at the 
time you take his application for a position. Is there any correlation between 
the work he did in college and the progress which he makes when going to 
you? Does a man trained in business economics make more rapid progress 
than the one who has had no such training? 
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Mr. FREDERICK: As I said before, the lowest men and leaders in these 100 
cases I mentioned are about evenly divided between liberal arts men and 
business administration graduates. 

DEAN Apams: And that rating is made after they have been with your 
company? 

Mr. FREDERICK: Yes, from one to three years. 

Dean Apams: Is it not true, that a large majority of these students who 
come from liberal arts colleges, exclusively, have had a great deal of eco- 
nomics? 

Mr. FREDERICK: Yes, although we have men such as the man who ma- 
jored in English. This man taught school a year, wanted to get in business, 
didn’t have money to go to a graduate school of business, so our program 
appealed to him. He is not yet sold 100 per cent on accounting, but is doing 
such a splendid job that we are trying to sell him on the idea of remaining 
in financial and accounting work. 

DEAN WiLt1AM A. RaAwtes: I was interested recently in reading a bulle- 
tin published by Purdue University which contains the results of a survey 
made of a number of their graduates who had distinguished themselves in 
business, in engineering, and science. They sent questionnaires to 480 
alumni and had replies from about 232. I was interested in noting the tabu- 
lation here of the relative importance of various subjects as rated by the suc- 
cessful alumnus, and in this particular group engineers only are included— 
not persons who had gone to the field of writing, as George Ade has, but 
persons still practicing engineering. I will read these in the order of sub- 
jects: Mathematics, English, mechanics, psychology, economics, public 
speaking, laboratory courses, specialized engineering subjects, chemistry, 
mechanical drawing, shop work, history, and modern language. 

I thought it very interesting, coming from this group of men with technical 
training and engaged in that training, that English should be second. Then 
I was interested in noticing that the subject of economics, and also public 
speaking, both were rated higher than the so-called practical courses, such 
as mechanical drawing and shop work. 

In respect to the qualities which were mentioned as essential to success, 
there were some things that might be considered in connection with what 
has been said this morning. They also listed five qualities, the first of which 
is dependability. They rate that as first. Then there is common sense, horse 
sense, and tact—perseverance. Tenacity, stick-to-it-iveness. Ability to 
plan, build. And so on through. Some writers, in addition to answering these 
questions, have had a number of suggestions to make. For instance, one, 
said: “In my time at school, not enough emphasis was laid on psychology 
and economics.” 

ANOTHER: I believe colleges should pay more attention to practical 
economics in business. 
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OTHER COMMENTS WERE Mane: I think that if this is true, that engi- 
neering students find English and public speaking of such importance in 
contributing to their success, how much more important are these subjects 
to the business administrator. It seems to me, as it is suggested here, that 
possibly we should stress more of these subjects, more than we have in the 
past. 

FATHER Butt: I would like to have Mr. Frederick’s personal opinion, 
from his survey of colleges, if he were planning an ideal university, as to 
what percentage should be given to those subjects strictly cultural—psy- 
chology, logic, plenty of English—and on the other hand, to accounting, 
banking, advertising, statistics. I would like to get his ideas on that point. 

Mr. FREDERICK: That is a pretty big order. I believe I should confine 
the business course to fundamental courses in each field. Probably 75 per- 
cent cultural and general, and 25 per cent business. That seems to me a good 
program as it gives a student enough of the fundamentals of business so that 
he can conduct himself intelligently in any business organization. He can 
also, by the time he graduates from a four-year course, decide more intelli- 
gently upon a specific career, from his insight into the various aspects of 
business. We do not confine our employment to college graduates. We em- 
ploy boys from high schools and business colleges and have them do type- 
writing, stenographic work, etc. We used to take those boys and place them 
in our elementary accounting class, but they were not old enough to assimi- 
late the greater problems of accounting, and we give them a year of economics 
and a half-year of banking and things of that kind, and the poor ones we 
weed out, and the ones from three years on go into our classes for college 
men. We find men can be too young to be interested in these things, and if 
our courses are any help to them, I would put three-quarters stress, I believe, 
on the cultural and general subjects, and give them a fundamental training 
that would guide them in the proper choice of a career. 

DEAN LEE Bincoop: I would like to call attention to a fact apparently 
overlooked—only an insignificant percentage of graduates go to work for 
corporations who are in position to give their employees such a course as 
described by Mr. Frederick, and we apparently are not considering the dan- 
ger if we follow the line of talk we have heard. They will mostly go to the 
typical business house. 

CHAIRMAN Logs: Our time is nearly exhausted, but I am sure we would 
welcome any additional observations from Professor Thurstone. 

PROFESSOR THURSTONE: I do agree that psychologists do not know as 
much about human nature as business men would like to have us know. We 
have a laboratory called the personality laboratory; it is a new one, and 
our purpose there is to study personalities and verify, if we can, the different 
hypotheses in which body types are supposedly related to temperamental 
types. I hope that in the next generation or two we will know a good deal 
about personality. 
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HE present and probable future needs for collegiate business 

education may be classified under four heads; first, needs of 

business for recruits trained for the intermediate and higher 
occupation levels; second, needs of students for varying types of train- 
ing programs; third, needs for commercial teachers; and fourth, needs 
for general economic and business services. The needs of the first and 
second types are the primary needs and explain almost altogether the 
rise and growth of collegiate schools of business. Needs of the third 
and fourth types are of secondary importance and have arisen as by- 
products of collegiate business training. Once collegiate schools of 
business were organized and in operation they were called upon not 
only to prepare students for business careers but also to provide the 
content courses for the training of commercial teachers. They were 
also called upon to meet the demands of their own institutions as well 
as the demands of public and private agencies, for research bulletins, 
monographs on economic problems, expert financial and business ad- 
vice, reviews of economic and business conditions, and other related 
services. 

Since needs of the first type are fundamental in the organization and 
administration of collegiate schools of business, major attention will 
be devoted to them. To determine the needs of business for properly 
trained recruits, it is necessary to indicate the scope of business and 
the limits of training therefor. “Business” in the language of Professor 
L. C. Marshall, “is a pecuniary scheme of gratifying human wants, and, 
properly understood, falls little short of being as broad, as inclusive, 
as life itself, in its motives, aspirations, and social obligations. It falls 
little short of being as broad as all science in its techniques.” Since 
business is concerned with the financial and exchange mechanism of 
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society, collegiate business education may be defined as training on 
post-secondary school levels in the principles and techniques of money- 
making—money-making to be regarded both as a social and as an in- 
dividual process. Fundamentally, its purpose is to make the economic 
organization of society function effectively both in terms of the indi- 
vidual and of the society to which he belongs. 

The first step in analyzing the present and probable future needs 
of business for recruits is to recognize the varying occupational levels 
of business. These levels classified functionally are as follows: first, 
business owners and officials; second, salaried major executives; third, 
specialists or staff officers; fourth, intermediate executives; fifth, minor 
executives; and sixth, clerical or routine workers. Reduced to the low- 
est terms, these levels might be thought of as upper levels, intermediate 
levels, and lower levels. Provisions for training on the lower levels 
have been made by the public schools and by private business colleges. 
Collegiate schools of business have made provisions for the upper levels 
and very frequently for the intermediate levels. Private business col- 
leges and private business establishments have made provisions for 
training both on the intermediate levels and on the lower levels. 

It is imperative that collegiate schools of business determine the 
needs for training on the upper and intermediate levels. When these 
schools were established, those responsible, therefore, did not always 
assume a scientific attitude and carefully determine the needs which 
they were to meet. They relied too little on thoroughgoing occupa- 
tional surveys and job analyses and too much on casual contacts with 
business men and prospective students, on meeting the competition 
of other institutions for students, and on the suggestions of instructors 
in the department of economics who were ready to organize and offer 
courses in business. They tended to imitate rather than to originate. 
They seldom determined either quantitatively or qualitatively the 
needs of business for annual recruits either in the nation as a whole or 
in the geographic territories in which their units of instruction were to 
be established. This was generally the case not only with regard to 
the original creation of the schools and the set-up of their training 
programs but it was also generally the case with regard to expansion 
of these programs. 

Scientific analysis of the present and probable future needs of busi- 
ness for beginners adequately prepared to assume, sooner or later, the 
intermediate and higher positions are vitally necessary, whether new 
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schools, or the expansion of the curricular offerings of old schools, are 
being considered. There are at least two ways in which analysis of 
these needs might be approached: First, by determining the changing 
requirements of business for annual personnel replacements and for 
new positions; and second, by determining the changing requirements 
of business positions themselves. 

While no attempt will be made here to present a survey of present 
and probable future needs for collegiate business education, each of 
these types of approach will be briefly discussed, and certain sugges- 
tions will be made, which might not be altogether valueless to those 
interested in the possibilities of making such a survey. That business 
is constantly changing in its annual requirements for recruits for old 
as well as for new positions, no one will deny. These changing require- 
ments are evident even to the superficial observer. How they may be 
measured is of major importance to colleges of business administra- 
tion since it is assumed that these colleges are interested in adjusting 
the supply of, to the demand for, the products which they turn out. 
In attempting to measure these requirements, it might be well to turn 
first to the figures revealed by the census of occupations.’ 

In 1920, there were 41,614,248 persons in the United States ten 
years of age and over who were gainfully employed. Of this number 
7,309,520, Or 17.9 per cent, were engaged in trade and clerical occupa- 
tions and were consequently concerned either directly or indirectly 
with the principles and techniques of money-making. The total num- 
ber of persons gainfully employed increased 9 per cent from 1910 to 
1920 whereas the total number in trade and clerical occupations in- 
creased 37 per cent. It has been estimated that the average working 
life of men in business occupations is 30 years and of women 6 years. 
To maintain a supply of 7,369,520 persons in trade and clerical occu- 
pations as of 1920, an annual replacement of approximately 520,000 
persons, would be required.” If the number increases from 1920 to 1930 
as the same percentage as from 1910 to 1920, provisions would have 

* Although rearranged and greatly amplified, census data herein are treated in 
very much the same way as they are treated in the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Vol. II, Part II, ‘Commerce and Business,”’ United States Office 
of Education, Bulletin No. 9 (Washington D.C.: Department of Interior, 1930). 
The writer assisted the United States Office of Education in preparing Part II, 
Commerce and Business. 


2 The figure for annual replacements is obtained by dividing the total number of 
males by 30 and the total number of females by 6 and adding the results. 
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to be made for approximately 2,600,000 new or additional positions.’ 
If there is a decrease during this period instead of an increase, the 
needs for annual replacements would be correspondingly decreased. 
Of more particular interest to collegiate schools of business are the 
census data concerning business proprietors, officials, executives and 
managers. While analysis of these data may not be very valuable due 
to the limitations of the data and to the difficulties involved in segre- 
gating these classes, some light might be thrown on the problem under 
consideration. Table I has been prepared by checking carefully each 
of the nine major occupational groups as used by the census to deter- 
mine as far as possible those individuals that could be placed in the 


TABLE I 


BusINEsS PROPRIETORS, OFFICIALS, EXECUTIVES, AND MANAGERS, TEN 
YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, ENGAGED IN EACH SPECIFIED OCCUPATION 
FOR THE UNITED STATES IN 1920 AND IQIO 

















Occupations | 1920 | IgI0 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry ...... | 6,209,671 5,087,2 
IIE Gr IIIB, noi owiccecip ema cuss sees aes 34,325 25, ~ 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries... . | 433,330 360,801 
Transportation and communication.............. 54,838 37,077 
Trade including finance and insurance............ 1,882,351 1,598,069 
. . 7 . . | 
All business proprietors, officials, executives,| 
i ns tints cteecankonierdens 8,614,521 8,008,452 








general class of business proprietors, officials, executives, and mana- 
gers. Laborers, clerks, and other persons engaged in public, profes- 
sional, and domestic services were eliminated as well as persons in 
manufacturing occupations intermediate between laborers and clerks 
and officials and managers, such as overseers, foremen, and railway 
station agents, although the latter make use of considerable executive 
or managerial ability. 

It will be observed from this table that there were, in 1910, 8,008, 
452 business proprietors, officials, executives, and managers ten years 
of age and over engaged in agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry; 
extraction of minerals; manufacturing and mechanical industries; 
transportation and communication; and trade, including finance and 

3 The United States Bureau of the Census informs the writer that occupational 
statistics by industry groups as of 1930 will not be available before next fall. Hence 
he has made use of estimates for 1930 based on the same percentage of increase as 
prevailed from 1910 to 1920. 
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insurance. In 1920, there were 8,614,521 or an increase of 7.5 per cent. 
Out of the 41,614,248 persons ten years of age and over gainfully 
employed in 1920, business proprietors, officials, executives, and man- 
agers constituted 20.7 per cent. Assuming that the average working 
life of men in business is 30 years and of women 6 years, then to main- 
tain the 1920 supply of 8,614,521 persons for these positions, annual 
replacements of something like 340,000 beginners would be required. 
If the number increases from 1920 to 1930 at the same percentage as 
from 1910 to 1920, then provisions would have to be made for about 
640,000 new or additional positions. If there is a decrease, a corre- 
sponding decrease in replacements would take place. 


TABLE II 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN UNITED STATES 
EXCLUSIVE OF WAGE-EARNERS IQ1Q, 1914, 1909 











1919 1914 1909 
Proprietors and officials................. 682,857 501,681 487,173 
Proprietors and firm members........... 269,137 262,599 273,205 
Salaried officers of corporations.......... 132,407 92,671 80,735 
Superintendents and managers........... 281,253 146,411 133,173 


Clerks and other subordinate employees. ..| 1,033,507 725,135 576,369 





RI os aid Geen ek era sare iether eeu oe 2,399,221 | 1,728,407 | 1,550,715 














The foregoing figures on proprietors, officials, executives, and man- 
agers measure only in a rough way the maximum needs of business for 
recruits for the higher occupational levels. Colleges of business by no 
means supply all of these needs. The colleges of agriculture and the 
colleges of engineering also participate in the supply. Even other divi- 
sions of the university, such as the colleges of arts and sciences, may 
contribute their quota; but, regardless of the origin of the supply, 
instruction in business principles and techniques is always required. 
A core of scientific business knowledge must always be included in 
every division of instruction in the university which looks toward 
supplying individuals for intermediate and higher positions in business. 

Another group of census data which might be utilized to determine 
the present and probable future needs of business for annual recruits 
are the data from the census of manufactures. Table II has been pre- 
pared to reveal, in a general way, these needs. It includes the follow- 
ing: proprietors and officials, proprietors and firm members, salaried 
officers of corporations, superintendents and managers, and clerks and 
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other subordinate employees. Wage-earners are excluded. It will be 
seen from this table that there were 1,550,615 persons in 1909 who be- 
longed to these classes, 1,728,497 in 1914, and 2,399,221 in 1919. The 
increase from 1909 to 1919 is 54.1 per cent. Assuming again that the 
average working life of men in business is 30 years and of women 6 
years, the annual replacement needs in the manufacturing industries 
for persons above the rank of wage-earners in 1919 would be about 
136,000. Again, if it is assumed that the needs for these types of indi- 
viduals increase from 1919 to 1929 at the same percentage as from 1909 
to 1919, provisions would have to be made for about 1,297,000 new 
or additional positions. If, instead, there is a decrease, a decrease in 
replacement needs would result. 


TABLE III 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES EXCLUSIVE OF WAGE-EARNERS 
1919 TO 1927 




















Census Year | Teal | ropritors ond | Salaried Qicer 
ee ee | 1,433,670 132,668 *I 301,002 
eee eee 1,473,436 133,054 1,340,382 
PG sc anaes emacs 1,504,150 148,421 1,355,729 
Nai ars eae nce ice | 1,319,251 172,871 1,146,380 
tccante kane’ |} 1,716,364 269 , 137 1,447,227 





* Not including data for number and salaries of officers and employees of central 
administrative offices, no such data having been collected in 1927. 

The figures for manufacturing industries from 1919 to 1927 have 
been included in Table III. These figures are not comparable with the 
figures in Table II because the classifications are different. The num- 
ber of proprietors and firm members and salaried officers and employees 
show a decrease from 1919 to 1927 of 280,594, or 15.9 per cent. If the 
same assumption is made concerning the average working life of men 
and women in business as has been made hitherto, the annual replace- 
ment needs would show a decrease, since there is a decrease in the 
total number, and no needs for new or additional positions. 

Data provided by the census only have been utilized hitherto to 
determine the needs of business for annual personnel replacements and 
for new or additional positions. These data have been analyzed with 
respect to the United States as a whole. No attempt has been made 
to analyze them in terms of particular geographic regions. While the 
analyses presented are pertinent as providing rough indexes, they are 
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by no means sufficient. Collegiate schools of business should go farther. 
They should make, on their own account, specific studies of the needs 
in their own territories. This no appreciable number has done in the 
past. As one bit of evidence of this delinquency, answers to the fol- 
lowing question asked of all land-grant colleges and universities are 
presented: ‘‘Have you made studies of the actual requirements of busi- 
ness for the purpose of guiding your institution in determining the 
content and organization of courses in commerce and business?’ 
Thirty-seven institutions replied. Twenty answered in the affirmative 
and 17 answered in the negative. Follow-up letters were sent to the 
20 institutions answering in the affirmative. While replies were not 
received from all of them, 11 out of the 20 stated that no such studies 
had ever been actually made by them. 

Further data revealing the needs of business for annual recruits may 
be discovered from the records of the colleges of business administra- 
tion concerning the number and kinds of business and industrial firms 
which have actually recruited employees from graduates. Large firms 
pretty generally follow this policy. Many colleges, however, do not 
keep accurate records of such recruiting. Of 36 institutions replying, 
in the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 15 indicated that 
they had no records or available data and the other 21 replied as fol- 
lows: 5 institutions reported that from 1 to 20 per cent of their grad- 
uates were recruited; 7, from 20 to 40 per cent; 4, from 40 to 60 per 
cent; and 5, from 60 to 8o per cent.*® 

Analysis might also be made of the records as to the actual place- 
ment of graduates and non-graduates as distinct from recruiting by 
employers. Table IV shows the number of students placed with busi- 
ness and industrial firms, from 1925 to 1928, by land-grant colleges and 
universities.’ This table indicates that manufacturing, professional ac- 
tivities, real estate, insurance, retailing, banking, and brokerage have 
taken the greatest number of graduates in the largest number of insti- 
tutions. Only a few institutions report the placement of non-graduates. 
More comprehensive figures like these would show the extent to which 
various curricula are meeting the needs of employers. 

There is one other existing group of data which might be mentioned 
in connection with determining the needs for recruits. These are found 
in the study of public utilities made by Dean C. O. Ruggles and his 

4 Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 9 (Washington, D.C.: Department of Interior, 1930), II, 49. 

5 Ibid., p. 52. 6 Tbid., p. 54. 
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committee for the National Electric Light Association. Table V found 
in Dean Ruggles’ survey is of interest.’ It shows that the largest num- 
ber of graduates enter miscellaneous and unknown fields, which may 
indicate the lack of proper records of placement, and the next largest 
number enter the field of general business. 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS PLACED WITH BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL Firms 
FROM 1925 TO 1928 BY LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS 










































































NON-GRADUATES | Wits Bacwetor’s DEGREE 
1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
. n yn 3 wn n s 
3 6 |3 6 |3 ge |3 §/3 Els & 

Nature or Business | Sy] 3 |S SC lSu] o lSu0l os |S] B |Sel 8 

Firms or Orcanizations| 26) 3 | Ze] 3/228] 3 |#2/ 3 |/28] 3 | 28] 3 
m= > ~ — > Nn = > nm — > n = > wn > 2) 
wal c Leet 2 Lael & taal & Lael & tae) o 
1 . » & h . S . . . 
Z| 3 |Z.) 3 |32| 3 | S24) 3 | 32] 3 132] 3 
Es E Es E Es E E§ E Es E Es E 
ss a 3-5 s s-= 3 s-= i] s.= s s-= s 
z-| 2 i2z°|2 iz"| z |2“| 2 j2~| 2 2°] 2 
| | 
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es teeeeel 2/1 19 | 3| 10] 4| 20 7 34 | 11 | 50] 13 49 
Department store...| 2] 4] 2 5 2 9 4 | 21 5 | 19 6 28 
Wholesale..........) 1 4 1] 3 I I 5| 10] 6] 13 5 15 
Jobbing and commis- 

esa cdinsa he I I I | I zi 2 4} 19 5 | 11 5 18 
Banking and broker- 

i ore Stee aes ef 2) 3 2] 3 I 2 5 | 32|11 |} 35|14]| 37 
Real estate and in- 

a 2 4 ° ° I 5 8 | 41 | 11 | 32] Io 27 
Manufacturing.....| o | o I 3 2 8] 9 | 61 | 10] 61 | 15 64 
Public utilities. . . ‘i 3 I 2 I 2 9 | 50] 10] 50| I5 57 
Transportation. .... I 3 I I I I 3) 8 7 | 13 5 II 
Professional........} I | 3 1| 1 °o} oO 8 | 68 | 13 81 | 11 83 
a | oO | o| of of o| o 2] 2 o}] oO 3 6 
Others. .... er a 2 3 II 2/7 5 |131 4 | 81 7 | 141 











Data somewhat similar concerning the relative demand of employers 
for students completing the several curricula offered by collegiate 
schools of business are found in the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. Table VI is taken from this Survey and presents the situa- 
tion in land-grant institutions.* It will be observed that only a few 

7 Public Utilities, a Survey of the Extent of Instruction in Public Utilities in Col- 
leges and Universities, of the Industry’s Interest in College Graduates, and of Willingness 
and Ability of Utilities To Co-operate with Higher Educational Institutions, C. O. 
Ruggles, director of survey (National Electric Light Association). 


8 Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 9 (Washington, D.C.: Department of Interior, 1930), II, 51. 
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land-grant institutions indicate that the demand very greatly exceeds 
the supply in any of the fields in which they offer curricula. Several 
institutions report an excess of supply over demand in many fields 
particularly in accounting, and in merchandising, selling, and store 
management. The largest number of institutions indicate that the 


TABLE V 


Fretps oF Activity ENTERED BY GRADUATES OF SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 









































1925 1926 1927 TOTAL 
Frewp or ACTIVITY 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 % 

Public utilities........ 34 4.2] 63 7.2 55 | 6.6 152 6.0 
General business......| 268 | 33.3} 283 | 31.7} 322 | 38.7] 873 | 34-5 
ae 37 4.6 82 9.2 Q2 | 11.1 211 8.3 
Foreign trade........ 10 1.2 5 .6 6 7 21 8 
Accounting... .. 34 4.2 43 4.8 5° 6.0 127 5.0 
Merchandising or retail 

re 24 3.0 21 2.4 26] 3.1 71 2.8 
Insurance............ 19 2.4 8 9 15 1.8 42 1.7 
Manufacturing. . 31 3-9 II 1.2 20] 2.4 62 2.5 
Securities and invest- 

ere 8 ° 17 1.9 16 1.9 41 1.6 
Real estate........... 4 5 I I hee 5 2 
Secretarial. ..... 2 3 8 9 3 .4 13 5 
Law.. I I 2 2 3 .4 6 2 
Graduate work or re- 

Se iwknce eres 4 5 6 5 II 2.5 21 8 
Teaching. . , 12 1.5 17 1.9 15 1.8 44 1.7 
Miscellaneous and un- 

Res eemaneske 316 39-4) 325 36.4) 198 | 23.8 839 33.4 

Total graduates...| 804 | 100.0] 892 | 100.0} 832 | 100.0} 2,528] 100.0 

















demand balances supply. A few institutions report that the demand 
is less than the supply in many fields. From one to eight institutions 
indicate that there is little or no demand for students completing every 
curriculum offered. 

An attempt has been made up to this point to present a brief quan- 
titative analysis of the changing requirements of business for recruits. 
This analysis, however, is not sufficient. It is necessary to proceed 
further and to present a brief qualitative analysis of the changing re- 
quirements of business positions themselves. Modern business occu- 
pations are in a decided state of flux. Old jobs are disappearing and 
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new jobs are coming into being. The United States Office of Education 
summarizes the changes that are occurring in the following language :° 

The breaking up of the duties of former office and store positions into a 
large number of highly specialized jobs; a tendency toward standardization 
of the business positions; development of objective measures of the achieve- 
ment of the workers for grading and classification; a tendency toward re- 


TABLE VI 


RELATIVE DEMAND BY EMPLOYERS FOR STUDENTS COMPLETING THE SEVERAL 
CURRICULA IN COMMERCE AND BusINEsS IN LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS 


























} DEMAND 
CURRICULA Very | } . 
Greatly Exceeds | Balances | Less than | Little or 
Exceeds Supply Supply Supply | No ~% 
Supply manc 
| | a aan 
I 2 3 | 4 | 5 6 
General business. ...... vee | : | 5 4 5 | I 
Accounting.......... Sa ataiaieiatin gd nee | 7 II x. 7 I 
I i ace wnlas ciate yesawines 3 5 6 | 3 
Banking and finance........ ere 3 12 | 5 2 
ee ee Ree ey: 5 | 2 9 
Commercial teacher training... . 3. | 7 3 | 2 | 4 
Foreign trade and service...... | eee | 2 . 4 | 7 
Credit management............}....... | = 5 s | 2 
aa aa 4 | 3 | 5 | 1 | 3 
Jourmaliom. .......... ‘ Rot. Re ee 2 4 2 | 5 
SECC OLED HOPE : ; 9 | 3 | 2 
Merchandising, selling, and store! 
ae io 2 10 | 5 I 2 
Organization and management | o (| 2 4 
Personnel management......... 2 4 9 
Public service and civic work I I 3 I 8 
tenet dette cone eke | 3 I 3 I 5 
Secretarial training...... 3 7 5 I 5 
i eee I oe 5 2 | 7 
I Exh nckawan eee oe peer 2 “Oe rer eee 








quiring specialized preparation for each position; a trend toward substituting 
workers with technical training for those without such training; the lessening 
of the opportunity for the workers in a particular business position to study 
the duties and requirements for higher positions; the creation of lower, inter- 
mediate, and higher occupational levels; and the upgrading of the upper 
levels of these occupations into business professions. 


To determine the changing requirements of business positions, job 
analyses and occupational surveys are necessary. Collegiate schools of 


9 J. O. Malott, Commercial Education 1926-1928, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 26 (Washington, D.C.: Department of Interior, 1929), p. 5. 
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business have not displayed as much interest in these instruments of 
educational research as have the secondary schools. In many cities in 
the United States and in some states, careful surveys by secondary 
schools have been made. These surveys contain not only the number 
of occupational or vocational opportunities open to public school grad- 
uates but also analyses of these occupations as to duties and difficulties, 
personality traits required, standard of proficiency adopted, and edu- 
cational qualifications of prospective holders thereof. Colleges of busi- 
ness administration might possibly learn something from the second- 
ary schools by studying these surveys. 

Industrial managers have long been familiar with job analyses. 
What they have accomplished is not altogether unimportant to uni- 
versity administrators. They have attempted to break up every posi- 
tion in their industrial units into its component parts. Then they have 
written job specifications for each occupation. These they have used 
in selecting, training, and promoting personnel. The same results 
may be achieved by collegiate schools of business from the use of job 
analyses. To quote the United States Office of Education again:° 

The job analyses that have been made are pioneering efforts directed 
toward greater definiteness in commercial education and toward increased 
efficiency in business positions. Not only is it necessary to know what drop- 
outs and graduates are doing in the sense of knowing their job titles but it is 
necessary to have detailed analyses of the personality traits, duties, and diffi- 
culties of employees on the lower, intermediate, and higher occupational 
levels of the various business positions. To date the job analyses have had 
comparatively little effect on the selection of content or other problems. A 
number of steps in the process of curriculum revision are necessary before 
these data can be used successfully in a training program. Instructors either 
in the secondary schools or in the colleges and universities have difficulty in 
making much use of these studies in their original form. In fact, compara- 
tively few fully appreciate the significance of job-analysis technique in course 
of study revision. 

Study of the changing requirements of business occupations might 
well begin with an analysis of the initial positions which graduates of 
schools of business administration may be expected to occupy. These 
various positions might be classified for the territory served by each 
school. The number and kinds of positions available might be tabu- 
lated. The duties performed, the personality traits required, and the 
difficulties of learning to perform the specified tasks might be analyzed. 
The results obtained might be reduced to job specifications and be used 
both in the placement of graduates and in the revision of curricula. 


% Tbid., pp. 12-13. 
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But the determination of the types and specifications of initial posi- 
tions is not sufficient. It is necessary also to determine the types and 
specifications of promotional opportunities. Colleges and universities 
do not produce business executives, they prepare students to become 
business executives. If this preparation is to be successful they must 
know not only the requirements of initial positions into which these 
students will go but also the kinds and requirements of promotional 
opportunities. Every graduate is ambitious and wants to “get on.” 
He is willing to start low, but he is not willing to start in a blind alley. 
He wants to know what opportunities he has for promotion and what 
requirements he must meet to secure this promotion. 

A number of business concerns have constructed promotional charts. 
These are valuable to beginners. Collegiate schools of business might 
collect such charts and might find them useful in building training 
programs. The courses which students take should have a bearing not 
only on what they are to do when they first enter business but also on 
what they are to learn while going from one position to another and 
developing ability to occupy positions upon the upper levels. 

Another way in which the changing requirements of business posi- 
tions might be determined is to make biographical studies of graduates 
and drop-outs. Colonel R. I. Rees suggested this method of approach 
as applied to graduates at the last annual meeting of this Association." 
He suggested that each school set up a committee which would prepare 
a list of its graduates of five, ten, and fifteen years service—not neces- 
sarily a large list. These graduates would be asked to keep a diary of 
their daily activities over a period of time. These diaries would provide 
a definite record of what each graduate does. The committee would 
collect these diaries and make an abstract of them with the idea of 
getting all the facts bearing on the tasks which the graduates perform. 
These abstracts would then afford valuable knowledge as to the actual 
requirements of the positions which graduates hold. It might be de- 
sirable even to go farther than Colonel Rees suggests. In addition to 
the selected list that keep diaries each school might send out a ques- 
tionnaire to all of its graduates asking for information as to initial 
positions, promotions, salaries, and types of work done, value of courses 
taken as revealed by their activities, and courses which should be 
offered as revealed by the needs which they have experienced. The 

= “Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 


Collegiate Schools of Business,” Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, III, 
No. 4, Part 2, 36-37. 
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same type of questionnaire might be sent to a selected list of drop-outs. 
Information from such sources would be highly valuable in determin- 
ing what graduates and drop-outs do and what should be included in 
the curricula for their training. 

The Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has issued a series of bulletins on business organization 
which might be useful here for illustrative purposes. These bulletins 
contain statements of the functions of certain major executives. It 
might not be wholly undesirable to quote from two of these bulletins. 
Bulletin No. 2 is entitled, Functions of the Treasurer. These functions 
are stated as follows: 


(1) There are those functions which it is universally agreed properly be- 
long to the treasurer, such as the cashiering and custodian functions. These 
are very largely routine in character. 

(2) There are those functions which are generally found a part of the 
treasurer’s work but upon which there is some difference of opinion as to 
where they properly belong. In this class may be included credits and col- 
lections. Incidentally the credit and collection functions are not of the rou- 
tine character popularly imagined. 

(3) There are those functions which are usually found exercised by the 
treasurer but where the principle of organization involved is very tenuous 
indeed. These functions may just as well come under any other able execu- 
tive, with no hurt to good organization principle. In this class may be cited 
insurance and taxes. 

(4) There are those functions which are commonly exercised by treasurers 
but which are so exercised in violation of good organization practice. An 
outstanding example of this is the function of accounting and control. 

(5) Finally, there are those functions which lift the treasurership from a 
largely routine job to a most vital factor in the management. For want of a 
better term these functions are called ‘““Money Economy.” 


After the foregoing initial statement the remainder of the bulletin is 
devoted to a detailed exposition of these functions. 

Bulletin No. 11 is entitled, Functions of the Sales Manager. These 
functions are listed as follows: (1) selection of salesmen; (2) training 
of salesmen; (3) methods of compensation; (4) sales promotion; (5) 
sales direction; (6) sales research; (7) advertising; and (8) service. 
After a statement of these functions each of them is taken up and 
carefully described. While the bulletins are not job analyses in a strict 
sense they offer suggestions that are of much value. If students are 
to be prepared to become sales managers and treasurers, the duties or 
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functions of these executives must be known and the students’ training 
programs must be adjusted thereto. 

No one, so far as the writer knows, has ever yet scientifically deter- 
mined the task of the business executive. Since every collegiate school 
of business professes to train students to become business executives, 
is it not necessary to know what the executive does before students 
can be trained to perform his tasks? It is not enc::h to say that he is 
concerned primarily with making decisions and determining policies. 
The knowledge and the skills he utilizes in performing these functions 
must also be known. Professor J. O. McKinsey has offered the follow- 
ing challenging suggestions on this point: 

As a challenge to your thinking, and without any attempt to provide a 
complete analysis of the executive’s task, I submit the following outline: 

1. He must formulate policies and to do this he must know 

a) How to obtain facts. 

b) How to analyze facts. 

c) How to draw conclusions from these facts. 

d) How to modify these conclusions in terms of the experiences of his own 
and other firms so as to arrive at sound judgments which may be used 
as a basis of action. 

. He must delegate responsibilities for carrying out the policies and he must 
check up to see that these responsibilities have been executed. 
3. He must judge people and educate people—he must sell his ideas to others 
so that he may obtain their co-operation.” 


Collegiate schools of business should know not only what business 
positions require at present but also what changes are occurring and 
what will be required in the future. Business in every respect is dy- 
namic not static. Even if job analyses and occupational surveys were 
made they would have to be revised from time to time to meet chang- 
ing conditions. If these revisions were made and if training programs 
for business were adjusted thereto, these programs would cease to 
be the dead inert academic devices they tend sometimes to become 
in all too many colleges and universities. 

In addition to the present and probable future needs of business 
for recruits trained for the intermediate and higher occupational levels, 
there are the needs of students for varying types of training programs. 
Students may be regarded as the raw materials of business education. 
Raw materials determine finished products. Before these raw mate- 
rials are processed by the machinery of education, analysis should be 


2 Proceedings of the Stanford Conference on Business Education, “Stanford Busi- 
ness Series’ No. 1 (Stanford University Press), p. 129. 
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made of their strength, their composition, and their qualities. Analy- 
sis of the raw materials and the uses to which they may be put is just 
as necessary as analysis of the demand for the finished products. 

There are three general types of students who apply for collegiate 
business training: first, those who are attracted to business courses 
because they think these courses will make them finished executives 
on graduation and who have heard that business executives receive 
large salaries; second, those who realize that business courses give them 
only the fundamentals and that the training they receive will equip 
them to find places in the business world with a minimum loss of time 
and effort; and third, those who have had business experience but who 
feel the need for broader knowledge and wider training. The first type 
represents the majority and perhaps is largely responsible for the op- 
position which college men frequently encounter in the business world 
from many executives. The second and third types are the students 
who profit most by collegiate business training and who are likely to 
attain the highest positions in business. 

While the needs of students might be studied in various ways, only 
very brief consideration will be given to these needs here. First of all, 
it is suggested that more serious attention might be devoted, than has 
usually been devoted in the past, to the interests, personality traits, 
attitudes, and aptitudes of those applying for collegiate business train- 
ing. These applicants might be studied in terms of the business cur- 
ricula for which they seek registration, including an analysis of the 
reasons why they choose these curricula. If job analyses have de- 
termined the requirements of business positions, they might also be 
measured in terms of these requirements and the proper counsel given 
them as to whether they should proceed in business administration or 
register elsewhere. Other factors might be studied as having a bearing 
on their curricular or vocational choices, such as the occupational 
groups to which their fathers belong, the size of the communities from 
which they come and their economic status. A study of the relation- 
ship of these factors to vocational choices might reveal many items of 
interest to those responsible for curriculum construction. 

Students might be analyzed not only on the basis of the occupation- 
al levels for which they seek preparation but also on the basis of the 
occupational levels for which they are qualified. Many students regis- 
ter for commerce and business curricula who do not expect to complete 
them. Since they desire only two years of study they drop out in large 
numbers between the Freshman and Sophomore years and between 
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the Sophomore and Junior years. These drop-outs should be studied 
to determine whether or not they drop out because the first two years 
do not adequately meet their needs or for other reasons. If they drop 
out because of the former, effort should be made to direct them to 
other types of training programs, or else the schools of business admin- 
istration should face the facts and develop curricula of less than four 
years in length. 

Some institution, particularly some state university, the writer of 
this paper feels, is missing a great opportunity to experiment with 
short or junior curricula of less than four years in length. Of course 
such an experiment might not be considered very respectable since 
undergraduate or postgraduate courses in business ranging from four 
to six years of combined arts and business training are held to be the 
only types of programs which colleges and universities can afford to 
offer. Any school which attempts such an experiment will no doubt 
be criticized and be misunderstood, but it is submitted that if colleges 
of business are to meet the needs of students as well as the needs of 
business they must analyze these students and adjust their curricular 
offerings thereto. 

The needs of students should also be co-ordinated with the changing 
requirements of business. This is important in collegiate school ad- 
ministration. President William L. Bryan of the University of Indiana 
undoubtedly had such co-ordination in mind when he made the fol- 
lowing statement before this Association last year in Iowa City: 

It is not enough to know the qualifications necessary for various bread- 
winning occupations or to know by means of tests or otherwise for what 
occupations various individuals are qualified. It is necessary for the school 
and for the students to know as well as possible the future demand and supply 
in the occupation market. If, as is true in some cases, an occupation is al- 
ready much overcrowded, students should be warned in time against making 
preparation costly in time and money which must end in disappointment. 
Also students should know of occupations which are undermanned, where 
their opportunities are therefore likely to be good. 


The needs for collegiate business education involve not only the 
needs of business for recruits and the needs of students for varying 
types of training but they also involve the needs of the educational 
system for commercial teachers. These needs are of two types: first, 
needs for teachers of commercial subjects in the secondary schools; 


3 “Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business,” op. cit., p. 39. 
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and second, needs for teachers of commercial subjects in colleges and 
universities. Only the first of these two types of needs will be discussed 
here. 

According to the United States Office of Education, approximately 
1,000,000 students in public and private high schools, private business 
colleges, and universities were definitely preparing for business occu- 
pations in 1928. The number is increasing each year. Women consti- 
tute two-thirds of those enrolled in business curricula. The number of 
women taking business subjects is increasing more rapidly than the 
number of men. The greatest increase of women in business courses is 
in the secondary schools. The needs for commercial teacher training 
arise out of the needs occasioned by the increasing enrolments of stu- 
dents for commercial subjects. 

Commercial teacher training has not kept pace in the past with 
teacher training in academic subjects. Needs for commercial teachers 
have been met by a variety of training institutions. In order to prepare 
himself or herself, the commercial teacher in the secondary schools has 
frequently had to attend a number of institutions, including not only 
the universities but also private business colleges. Recently a change 
of front has been occurring. Commercial teacher training is beginning 
to receive the attention it deserves and colleges and universities are 
formulating and putting into effect programs to meet existing needs. 

Some studies have been made which throw some light on the needs 
for commercial teachers. Professor F. J. Weersing has an illuminating 
study of the situation in Minnesota.’ He shows that 73 per cent of the 
teachers are women and 27 per cent are men. He also shows that a 
decidedly lower level of training exists among commercial than among 
other high-school teachers. 

Mr. Clinton A. Reed has made a study of the number of years and 
the kind of training that should be required of commercial teachers." 
His study covered 47 states. His results are as follows: 2 states require 
one year of normal school or college-grade work; 21 require two years 
of normal school or college-grade work; 6 require three years of normal 
school or college-grade work; and 15 require four years of normal school 
or college-grade work. In 27 states that do not at present require a 


4 J. O. Malott, op. cit., p. 2. 

's Frederick J. Weersing, Reorganization of Commercial Education in Public High 
Schools (Southwestern Publishing Co.), pp. 80-81. 

6 “‘Foundations of Business Education,” First Yearbook, Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association (New York: 1928), pp. 375-81. 
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college degree, there is a definite trend toward that requirement. He 
also shows that in 1916-17 but 6 per cent of teachers of commercial 
subjects in the public schools of New York, outside of New York City, 
were college graduates. Ten years later, in 1926-27, 49 per cent were 
college graduates and the number of commercial teachers had more 
than doubled in the same period. In New Jersey, in spite of the fact 
the present requirements for commercial teachers is but two years 
of college-grade work, 46 per cent of the commercial teachers in 1928 
were college graduates. 

Analysis of the needs for commercial teacher training and the set- 
up of training programs to meet these needs are a joint task of the col- 
leges of business and the colleges of education. In the past, colleges 
of business have provided some commercial teacher training and the 
college of education has provided some. In an increasing number of 
institutions they are now getting together and presenting a joint pro- 
gram. It is contended by students of commercial teacher training that 
the responsibility of providing teacher training programs lies primarily 
with departments or colleges of education. The colleges of business 
provide merely the content courses and co-operate rather than specifi- 
cally formulate and administer such programs. 

The fourth and final need for collegiate business education is the 
need for general economic and business services. These services are of 
three types. First, needs of the institutions themselves in which col- 
legiate schools of business are found; second, the needs of private 
agencies; and third, the needs for public agencies. While the primary 
task of collegiate schools of business is to train students for business, 
it has become also a part of their task to meet the needs of their own 
institutions and of public and private agencies for several types of 
services. 

Colleges of business administration are qualified to render valuable 
assistance in financing, organizing, and administering the universities 
of which they are a part. The specific needs for these services and the 
extent to which they have been met have not received particularly 
serious study. The following question, which has a direct bearing in 
this connection, was asked all land-grant colleges and universities: 
“Has the division of commerce and business assisted in installing new 
significant improvements in the business organization or administra- 
tion of the institution during the past three years?’’” Nine institutions 

7 Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 9 (Washington, D.C.: Department of Interior, 1930), II, 103. 
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answered in the affirmative and 30 institutions answered in the nega- 
tive. The division of commerce and business in the majority of land- 
grant institutions apparently do not render any general economic and 
business services to the institution itself. 

Collegiate schools of business are also qualified to render valuable 
services to public and private agencies. The Land-Grant College Sur- 
vey attempted also to find out the extent to which such services were 
rendered in land-grant institutions. In the main, it was discovered that 
very few of these institutions provide any services at all and the serv- 
ices provided are principally the supply of lecturers and of technical 
and expert information. The data revealed however are not sufficient 
to arrive at definite conclusions. Either private and public agencies 
have needs which schools of business can meet or they do not have such 
needs. A survey should be made to determine these needs and to 
recommend ways and means by which they can most effectively be 
met. 

In the foregoing analysis of the present and probable future needs 
for collegiate business education, the writer has not attempted to pre- 
sent a survey in the sense in which the devotees to educational research 
present surveys. Neither has he attempted to present an analysis 
which is exhaustive. He has merely attempted to make certain con- 
crete suggestions and to raise certain important questions. He has 
devoted no attention, except incidentally, to the supply side of the 
equation, or to the extent to which collegiate schools of business are 
meeting the needs outlined. He feels that neither the demand nor the 
supply has yet been adequately studied. He suggests that this Asso- 
ciation sponsor a comprehensive survey on a nation-wide basis cover- 
ing not only the demand for collegiate business training but also the 
extent to which colleges of business administration are meeting the 
demand. In addition to such a survey he suggests that each member 
school, if it has not already done so, be encouraged to make a survey 
of its own needs in the geographic region which it serves. The results 
obtained from such surveys would, in his opinion, enable collegiate 
schools of business to adjust their curricular and non-curricular offer- 
ings to meet changing demands, to provide real guidance to students in 
the choice of occupations, to achieve definiteness and objectivity in the 
formation and execution of their policies, and to settle in general the 
objectives of higher business education. 








UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS—A SURVEY 


By JAMES H. S. BOSSARD: 
Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


ATE one Friday afternoon, in the middle of February, 1929, 

I was summoned to the office of the dean of the Wharton School 

of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania, 

informed that a comprehensive study of university education for busi- 

ness in the United States had been decided upon, and that I had been 

selected as one of the two men who were to make that study. The other 

person selected was Professor J. Frederic Dewhurst, also of the Whar- 

ton School faculty. Both of us were to be relieved of our academic 

duties for a year, and this period was extended subsequently to twenty 
months. 

The project was a challenging one. The purpose of the inquiry was 
to develop a body of facts for use as a basis in a contemplated revision 
of the curriculum of the Wharton School. In other words, the oldest 
collegiate school of business in the United States, with forty-eight 
years of experience behind it, was saying, in substance, that curriculum 
construction was to be determined, not through a series of diplomatic 
maneuvers, or by departmental trading, or in the compromises of 
contending specialists, but on the basis of an objective study of exist- 
ing needs and practices. 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


In accordance with the spirit of business procedure, we early came 
to think of our problem as one of demand and supply. That is to say, 
it seemed necessary, on the one hand, to ascertain what the demands 
of modern business were, so far as trained personnel in the higher levels 
was concerned, and, on the other hand, to analyze the means and 
methods by which the universities were seeking to supply that demand, 
with particular reference to the work of their colleges or schools of 
business. Accordingly, the study was organized around these two cen- 
tral or fundamental interests. 

* The findings presented in this paper are taken, by permission, from James H. S. 
Bossard, and J. Frederic Dewhurst, University Education for Business, (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931). Since these findings are the result of the 
work of Professor Dewhurst as well as of the presenter of this paper, they should be 
accredited to both persons. 
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METHODOLOGY 


It seemed equally obvious that the study should be as objective as 
possible. To collect a series of subjective opinions from business and 
university leaders appeared rather futile, since it would result chiefly 
in bringing together a lot of conflicting ideas which would tend to 
cancel each other, leaving a small residue of value to the earnest, 
inductive student. 

I. To analyze objectively the demands of modern business, the fol- 
lowing steps were decided upon: 

1. An analysis of recent changes in business, made on the basis of 
the available descriptive literature. An effort was made to select those 
distinctive characteristics which seemed to merit special consideration 
in the planning and administration of collegiate instruction for busi- 
ness. 

2. A survey of the occupational opportunities for college men in 
business. This consisted chiefly of a statistical analysis of the positions 
which college men enter customarily. 

3. A study of the training and qualifications for positions in busi- 
ness. The attempt to deal with this phase of the study was based upon 
(a) an analysis of the duties and responsibilities involved in executive 
and other higher positions; (b) studies of the relation between business 
success and various factors such as intelligence, scholarship, and per- 
sonal traits; (c) the expressed and implied opinions of employers and 
executives; and (d) the implications of the training programs of large 
corporations. 

4. The reading interests of business men, as reflected by an analysis 
of business books and business magazines. Utilized in this connection 
were the Industrial Arts Index for the years 1926-28, and Business 
Books: 1920-26, an analytical catalogue of 2,600 titles, handled by 
the business branch of the Newark, New Jersey, Public Library. 

5. A study of the graduates of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce. More than 6,000 men have been graduated from this school 
since its establishment in 1881. A questionnaire was mailed to 5,751 
of these graduates, asking for certain information concerning occupa- 
tional experience and preference as an undergraduate, occupational 
history since graduation, appraisal of undergraduate training in the 
light of subsequent business experience, and various other points. 
Nearly two-fifths of the entire group, including members of every class, 
eventually returned these questionnaires with the information request- 
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ed. Only 1,670 were received in time for tabulation. This equals 29 
per cent of the entire number. 

II. To analyze the means and methods by which the universities 
are supplying the demand by business for trained personnel, the fol- 
lowing steps were taken: 

1. A study of the development of collegiate education for business, 
both historically and in relation to its academic setting. 

2. An analysis of the various types of collegiate schools of business, 
with some consideration of the experiences of each. In this, as in the 
other aspects of this part of the study, attention was confined to the 
member schools of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. 

3. The organization of college of commerce curricula. Included in 
this connection are the relative development of various studies, ex- 
pressed in semester hours; the lower class studies; elements of the 
upper curricula; the nature and range of specialization; and the factors 
in the evolution of business curricula. 

4. Separate analyses of the various studies included in the business 
curricula, with particular reference to the nature and range of courses 
offered and required. 

5. Separate consideration was given to the problems of teaching 
methods, faculty, and student personnel. An effort was made in this 
connection to deal with these problems in so far as they were peculiar 
to collegiate schools of business. 

6. Finally, various statements regarding trends in the business 
school curricula were tabulated. While these were opinions and as such 
were subjective, our endeavor was to deal with them in as objective a 
manner as possible. 


SELECTED EXPERIENCES IN MAKING THE STUDY 


It may be permissible to say a few words as to our experiences in 
making the study. It seemed wise to begin the academic part of the 
inquiry by gathering and perusing the catalogues of the various leading 
universities and their schools of business. Such perusal, instead of 
being dry and dull as the uninitiated might suppose, carried with it 
its own compensations. Certainly with the help of a sense of humor, 
one may gain, as a result, an entertaining insight into some foibles of 
the academic world. 

The general introductory statements of these publications are en- 
lightening at times. There is the catalogue, for example, which informs 
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us that the college is built upon a bluff, and one is surprised, quite 
naturally, at such complete frankness. The surprise vanishes, however, 
as the additional information is encountered, to the effect that the 
bluff overlooks the city of X. There is another university which de- 
clares its policy toward absences with the statement that they are 
considered as “satisfactorily explained” if “due to illness or other 
providential cause.” The same university is very pronounced in its 
taboo of gambling, dissoluteness, and the keeping of dogs by students. 
Further announcement is made that students convicted of “public 
drunkenness”’ will be dismissed, and there is also the contrasting im- 
plication in the additional statement that necessary medical advice 
may be obtained from the university physician if the student’s illness is 
“not due to his own misconduct.” 

Then there is the curious fact that one very well known institution 
finds it important to indicate in its bulletin whether its respective facul- 
ty members are married or not. One cannot but speculate concerning 
the further fact that the sign of a dagger is utilized to identify those 
who are bound by marital ties. One cannot but contemplate albeit 
with tongue in cheek, the announcement by another collegiate school 
of business of a course in business ethics but with the statement that 
no academic credit will be given for it. One other course has this curi- 
ous status, and this concerns itself with life-insurance salesmanship. 

Interesting were certain other facts observed in these catalogues. 
There is, of course, that mysterious Professor Blank, who offers so 
many courses at the various schools. Then, too, there are those intrigu- 
ing descriptions of courses “not given in 1929-30,” apparently not 
given in 1928-29, nor offered in 1930-31. Arresting also are those 
courses actually offered, and described in language so alluring and 
with such insistence upon their fundamental importance that one 
shudders at the prospect of certain ill-advised students who fail to in- 
clude such courses in their educational program. 

One of the most characteristic, and, at once, one of the most humor- 
ous and unfortunate, features of American universities is the wide- 
spread prevalence among its faculties of the campus complex. By this 
is meant the habit of imagining and assuming, often unconsciously it 
is true, that the problems of their particular university are, in their 
intimate essence, unlike those of any other institution. An illustration 
of one of the ways in which this fact was constantly brought home to 
me might be cited. When we first began the study, I was taken in 
hand by a friendly colleague and warned that, while some things might 
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be learned from such a study which would be of value to us, I must 
remember that the problems of the collegiate school of business with 
which I was associated were peculiar to it, and that nothing like them 
would be found in any other institution. When subsequently, upon 
visiting another institution, I was taken aside and told somewhat fur- 
tively that the problems of that particular school were rather peculiar 
to it, and the particular problems mentioned happened to be the same, 
I was mildly surprised. After the fourth or fifth repetition, surprise 
turned to amusement. It was, I should say, on about the twentieth 
similar occasion that I surprised the informer by telling him the 
“peculiar problems” of his institution just as he was on the verge of 
initiating me into the great secret. To understand academic situations, 
and feminine conceptions of being smartly dressed, it seems necessary 
to sense the enjoyment that obtains in considering yourself as being 
different. 

Reference to this campus complex may be just another way of say- 
ing that our universities are prone to live too much within themselves. 
It is at least suggestive to recall that among individuals the notion 
that their problems are distinctly peculiar to themselves betrays usual- 
ly the neurosis of a seclusive or shut-in personality. While it is true, 
undoubtedly, that there are differences between colleges and universi- 
ties, and that each has certain features and problems that are peculiar 
to it, it remains nevertheless an obvious truth that the fundamental 
objectives and problems are common to all of them. It is significant 
to note how little conception prevails among university faculty per- 
sonnel of a common participation in a series of great experiments in- 
volving nothing less than the molding of the personalities that will 
shape the nation of the morrow. 


SELECTED ASPECTS OF THE STUDY 


1. One of the outstanding impressions received during the twenty 
months devoted to the survey is that business has become respectable. 
Perhaps another way of expressing the development which has taken 
place would be to say that the period since the World War has wit- 
nessed the coming of age of American business. Business occupies to- 
day a position of dominant and pervasive power. This is particularly 
true in the United States, where the commercialization of human ac- 
tivities seems to have progressed farther than in any other country. 

The present attitude is in sharp contrast to that generally held a 
few generations ago, when business existed for the purpose of supply- 
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ing the few and simple wants which were not satisfied through our 
own efforts on the farm or in the household. A half-century ago, what 
Emerson called “selfish huckstering trade’ was hardly a respectable 
calling for an educated person. 

To be sure, there are parts of the country today in which there 
prevails a social idealism which looks askance at business, and seeks 
to pass it by on the other side. In the country as a whole, however, 
business has come to be recognized as a broad and legitimate phase of 
social activity, consisting of a multitude of separate but related occu- 
pations and calling for a wide range and variety of human talents, 
training, and experience. 

2. The recent development of collegiate education for business is 
one of the outstanding events, both in the history of American business 
and of higher education in America. Perhaps this development is the 
expression, at the collegiate level, of the change in the attitude toward 
business to which reference has just been made. At any rate, these 
facts are evident. Education has been accepted as the great American 
tool, with the result that going to school is today a national habit. 
The most remarkable expansion in this respect has occurred at the 
college level. In 1890, the college and university enrolment equaled 
2.43 per cent of the nineteen to twenty-two year age group in this 
country. In 1928, it was 11.77 per cent. 

Collegiate education for business constitutes the most rapidly grow- 
ing form of higher education. Comparing the total enrolments for 
1927-28 with those of 1914-15, the arts and science enrolment is two 
and one-half times higher, that of engineering is four-fifths higher, 
and that in commerce is nine times higher. 

Taking 26 leading universities that have facilities for the three types 
of students, the first degrees granted to males in 1926 were as follows: 


ee 4,360 
I Cee aig te $3,887 
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Colleges of commerce have become a recognized and respectable 
part of the field of higher education. 

3- Into what fields of business do college of commerce graduates go? 
Data from the alumni of the Wharton School show that the field of 
distribution, embracing marketing, merchandising, advertising, and 
salesmanship, offers a much larger number of openings and attracts a 
greater proportion of graduates than any other phase of business ac- 
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tivity. Slightly more than 30 per cent of those reporting are now en- 
gaged in this field. The rapid expansion of this field, its changing 
technique, and its financial attractiveness leave little doubt that the 
demand for college graduates exceeds the existing supply. 

The number of executive and other higher positions available in the 
field of industry is second only to that of distribution, but a consider- 
able proportion of such positions is being filled from the ranks of en- 
gineering graduates. About 17 per cent of the Wharton School gradu- 
ates reported that they were engaged in operating and production 
work with manufacturing firms. This excludes the graduates employed 
by manufacturing firms in accounting, finance, selling, and advertising. 

Commercial banking and investment finance have long been im- 
portant occupational fields for college graduates. More than one- 
fourth (26.2 per cent) of the Wharton School alumni are now engaged 
in these fields. It might be added at this point that the earnings of 
those graduates engaged in investment banking were considerably 
above the average of most other occupations. 

The field of insurance, which has grown by leaps and bounds since 
the World War, engages more than 1o per cent (10.2) of the Wharton 
graduates. 

Accounting was the first, and is now one of the most specific and 
well defined, fields of business for which collegiate schools of business 
attempt to prepare their students. Of the Wharton graduates 8.5 per 
cent were employed in accounting. It might be added that the incomes 
reported by those engaged in accounting were lower substantially than 
in any other phase of business. 

Three remaining fields of business require mention. They are real 
estate, transportation, and public utilities. The percentages of Whar- 
ton School graduates engaged in these fields are 4.5; 1.5; and 1.9, 
respectively. Public utilities have proved to be an attractive field dur- 
ing the last few years. 

The above division is based upon the distinction between the dif- 
ferent fields of business in which the graduates engaged. Another divi- 
sion, and in a way a much better one, is that based upon a functional 
division, i.e., showing the kind of work that men do rather than the 
fields of business they have entered. For example, a man may be en- 
gaged in selling, whether it be an accounting service, securities, mer- 
chandise, real estate, or a statistical service. On this functional basis, 
three main types of activity stand out. (1) The largest number, more 
than half of the entire Wharton group, are holding positions of an ex- 
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ecutive nature, i.e., positions which entail the practice of management. 
(2) The second quantitatively important group of positions, many 
of them also of an executive nature, involve selling activities. (3) A 
third group of activities, requiring only limited managerial or selling 
capacity, consist of investigational, research, analytical, or accounting 
work. Work of this nature is concerned with the investigation and 
solution of technical and business problems. 

4. Significant in this connection are the results of the analysis of 
the reading habits of business men, which show that, on the whole, 
articles relating to marketing, to operating management, and to finance 
and credit, in the order named, were the most numerous. The relative 
rank of the remaining subjects was approximately in the following 
order: transportation and traffic, government and business, personnel 
and labor, general economic problems, advertising and publicity, ac- 
counting, foreign trade, statistics and research, insurance, agriculture, 
co-operation and business ethics, business conditions and real estate. 

5. What kind of training and qualifications does business demand? 
To a certain extent, this depends upon the type of business function 
involved. Taken as a whole, the following facts seem to stand out rath- 
er emphatically. 

(a) Successful business management demands adequate technical 
knowledge of the factors involved in the enterprise. 

(b) More important still, it depends upon the possession of certain 
personal traits, qualities, and skills which enable the individual to 
function effectively through and in co-operation with others in the 
attainment of desired ends. In this connection, attention might be 
called to the nature and content of the great variety of organized read- 
ing and study courses, designed for business men. In addition to the 
practical and applied information on the major functions of business, 
which they include, is the marked emphasis upon the personal devel- 
opment of the individual—personal leadership, public speaking, the 
technique of thinking in business, personal efficiency, etc. 

(c) There is little evidence to support the general conclusion that 
scholarship, above a certain minimum, is significantly correlated with 
success in business, particularly in selling and managerial activities. 
In regard to the third group of activities, statistical or analytical work, 
there probably is more correlation. This last-named activity attracts 
a larger proportion of men of the highest scholarship. 

(d) Opinions of employers and business leaders furnish additional 
evidence that the standards for accomplishment in business are quite 
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different from those prevailing in college. Employers appreciate fully 
the iniportance of good college records, albeit they are sometimes re- 
luctant to engage the most brilliant scholars, but they are still more 
insistent that the men they employ possess the requisite personal traits 
and attitudes which make for success in co-operative enterprises. 

(e) The importance in business of the various physical and mental 
traits, characteristics, and habits which determine the social effective- 
ness, or personality, of the individual is widely emphasized by employ- 
ers and is recognized by students and teachers as well. Not as widely 
recognized is the fact that personality development is an important 
by-product, not only of the student’s extra-curricular activities, but 
of his classroom contacts as well. This being true, it is clear that the 
student’s teachers can do much in developing the traits and attitudes 
which will help him to become effective in his life after graduation. 

(f) Educators and employers are in complete agreement that the 
capacity to exercise sound judgment in attacking and solving the con- 
crete problems of business is of far greater importance than any amount 
of knowledge of facts and “principles.’”” Many employers, however, 
are convinced that the orthodox methods of education, in placing pri- 
mary emphasis upon memorization, are not wholly effective in develop- 
ing the kind of mental capacity and analytical ability necessary for 
success in business. Whether or not the adoption of new methods and 
materials of instruction is desirable, it is apparent that collegiate busi- 
ness education should aim to develop in the student the trained capac- 
ity for accurate observation, scientific analysis, and sound deduction 
in dealing with concrete business situations and problems. 

(g) Closely allied to personality traits and to the co-operative atti- 
tude is the insistence of employers that college graduates should have 
an understanding of human nature and the capacity to work with and 
influence others. This ability, involving the capacity for training, 
teaching, and persuading others, is obviously of special importance in 
executive and selling work. University schools of business frequently 
recognize this need by providing courses in psychology, training meth- 
ods, personnel relations, salesmanship, management, and the like, but 
unfortunately students generally find less opportunity in the classroom 
for actual practice in leading and influencing others than in extra- 
curricular activities. Interesting possibilities along these lines are sug- 
gested, however, by a few educational experiments which afford stu- 
dents an opportunity to exercise their talents in organizing and ad- 
ministering group activities in the fields of their vocational interests. 
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(hk) The capacity for effective oral and written expression, it goes 
without saying, is vitally necessary in any field of intellectual endeavor. 
College faculties, employers, and graduates all agree that facility in 
the use of English is of primary importance in business, particularly 
in managerial and sales positions which involve contact and communi- 
cation with customers and employees. The development of this facility 
on the part of students demands much more than formal courses in 
composition and public speaking, valuable as these courses may be; 
what is needed, apparently, is emphatic and continuous insistence upon 
the maintenance of high standards of expression throughout the entire 
course of study. 

6. Very little learned in the course of the study is of comfort to 
those who insist that specialization in business demands corresponding 
specialization in education. Three significant and negative lines of evi- 
dence might be cited. (a) From the records of the Wharton School 
graduates, the evidence was overwhelming that neither a boy’s prefer- 
ence when he enters college nor the specialized curriculum which he 
pursues is a reliable indicator of what his future work will be. Only 
38 per cent of the graduates for whom data were obtained (1,322), 
took the specialized course designed to prepare them for their present 
occupation, and only 27.7 per cent originally had this phase of business 
in mind at the time of entering college. Those now engaged in account- 
ing show by far the greatest persistency, and if this group were taken 
out, the above percentages would be still lower. (6) Employers do not 
demand in the graduates they employ that they should have taken the 
curriculum specializing in their particular field. (c) Wharton School 
graduates, asked to express themselves concerning commerce curricula, 
insist rather generally that students should obtain an integrated, co- 
ordinated course, with a common core of required studies, basic in 
character and of pervasive significance. 

7. What is the judgment of Wharton graduates, in the light of their 
subsequent business experience, of the various elements in the curricula 
which they pursued as undergraduates? An effort was made to obtain 
this information by asking them to rate, on a scale of five, eight desig- 
nated fields of studies. These eight fields, so described as to prevent 
the graduates from recording their emotions regarding a specific course 
or courses, are as follows: (a) English language, oral and written; 
(6) foreign languages; (c) methods of measurement—mathematics, 
Statistics, accounting; (d) background of the physical sciences; (e) the 
social setting of business—political science, sociology, business law; 
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(f) descriptive analysis of business activities; (g) administration of 
business activities; and (/) studies broadly interpretative—philosophy, 
art, logic, ethics, etc. The results obtained show a consistent rating in 
the following order: (1) English, (2) descriptive analysis of business 
activities, (3) social setting of business life, (4) administration of busi- 
ness activities, (5) methods of measurement, (6) studies broadly inter- 
pretative, (7) background of the physical sciences, and (8) foreign 
languages. 

8. One of the outstanding problems in collegiate education for busi- 
ness is that of the adaptation of courses given to commerce students 
by departments outside of the college of commerce. 

The problem of the adaptation of courses is not peculiar to the 
colleges of commerce. It is emerging in all of the specialized under- 
graduate schools—commerce, education, social work, etc. All of these 
schools, in the development of their curricula, have had to draw upon 
departments much older than they; departments usually located in the 
college of liberal arts, and identifying themselves, in varying degrees, 
with the arts college. 

When the demand for courses has come from the more recently es- 
tablished schools, these departments at first are pleased. They inter- 
pret the demand as a recognition of their importance. And the ar- 
rangement which these departments usually make in meeting the de- 
mand is that which is least burdensome. They simply repeat courses 
which they already give, or combine the students from these special- 
ized schools with classes already existing. 

Dissatisfaction speedily arises. Students rebel. With differing back- 
grounds, differing interests, and different concrete material in mind, 
students from the various specialized curricula begin to demand courses 
particularly adapted, by illustrative material and through concrete 
application, to their particular objectives. Sometimes these demands 
are articulate, sometimes the dissatisfaction expresses itself through 
complete disapproval of the subject rather than the particular form of 
the course. Ultimately the faculties of these specialized schools re- 
iterate these demands, in some form or other. 

Such demands usually precipitate a problem for the particular de- 
partment involved. The adaptation of courses necessitates instructors 
who have knowledge of the field to which they are adapting and apply- 
ing. This involves a dual background which, unfortunately, many 
teachers do not have. Nor, frequently, are persons trained in one field 
interested in the relation of their chosen specialty to another specialty. 
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The result of all this has been quite natural. Particular departments 
confronted with this situation rationalize their inability. The wish of 
convenience becomes father to the philosophy of defense. Adaptation 
of work, they say, is undesirable, unnecessary. English is English, 
science is science, mathematics is mathematics, sociology is sociology, 
no matter where given or to whom. The department members insist 
that, being specialists in their fields, they are the best judges of what 
students should be taught. 

This is one situation. Others obtain. For example, department X 
may have developed a course particularly adapted or pertinent for a 
specialized group of students. But it is an advanced course, the path 
to which is dotted with hurdles in the form of prerequisites. In order 
to take adapted course 46, the student is expected to elect courses 1, 
14, 28, and 35, in the same field, as prerequisites. This removes course 
46 from the range of possibility. 

This problem has been discussed thus far in general terms. Specifi- 
cally, the problem of the college of commerce in this respect is to 
persuade liberal arts departments usually, and engineering school facul- 
ties to a lesser extent, to adapt their work to meet the needs, and to 
fit in with the purposes, of commerce curricula. It is a real and very 
important problem. Everywhere, in the course of the investigations 
attending this study, has it been emphasized as one of the most im- 
portant aspects in the improvement of collegiate education for business. 

There is, of course, much adaptation. The facts concerning such 
adaptation have been set forth in the analysis of each subject. On the 
whole, there has been more of it in mathematics, psychology, and 
geography, than in English and political science, and more in these 
two than in natural science or sociology. On the other hand, because 
of the failure of departments to co-operate, there are those schools of 
business which have developed wholly or largely as isolated and self- 
sufficing units. 

On the whole, one cannot but be surprised at the lack of interest, 
in many quarters, in the integration of specialized fields of knowledge, 
and their adaptation to the objectives of whole undergraduate schools. 
These intermediate fields are usually rich in possibilities. It is a fact 
well known to farmers that the richest soil is to be found in the fence 
streams wich formerly divided fields. Ultimately, when the diminish- 
ing returns uf continued specialization will become more apparent, 
the richness of the academic fence streams will come to be appreciated 
—and exploited. 
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9. Perhaps the outstanding need today in collegiate education for 
business is the effective co-ordination of the elements of the business 
curriculum into a structural unity. A very clear statement of such a 
need in the field of engineering education was made several years ago. 


To be sound, an engineering education must be more than the mere sum 
of its parts; it must be conceived and planned as a whole. While it is de- 
sirable to provide a reasonable degree of flexibility within an orderly curricu- 
lum structure through a moderate diversity of programs, some provision 
for the election of individual subjects and group options, and the gradual 
introduction of some more autonomous plan of work for selected upper- 
classmen, any tendency toward disintegration into a loose succession of un- 
co-ordinated subjects is to be vigorously opposed. The coherent, integral 
structure of the engineering curriculum at its best, with its logical sequences 
running from beginning to end, drawing on many fields of knowledge, but 
progressively bringing the student’s efforts to a focus in a well-defined realm, 
is probably its most distinctive merit. 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell University, in the 
Address of Dedication of the McGregory Hall of Chemistry at Colgate 
University on December 5, 1930, made an interesting comment on the 
need of integration in the sciences. He said in part: 


The need of education today, and particularly in the sciences, is integra- 
tion. As this very conception becomes clear or more complete we see how 
impossible it is to draw the line between what was once called physics and 
chemistry. Isn’t it obvious to anyone familiar with the two sciences today 
that the scientific advances today and those of the next century and a half 
are in these broader fields between physics and biology? It is there that we 
have got to see the co-ordination of effort and the valuation of minds and 
the integration of point of view. We tend to encourage isolation, but I be- 
lieve that as the years go on we are coming together in all fields. 


This structural unity, which has been a characteristic of engineering 
education throughout its history, is very definitely lacking thus far in 
collegiate education for business. The need for such unity, with closely 
knit and logical sequence of subject matter throughout the entire cur- 
riculum, has come to be very much emphasized in the discussion of 
business school circles in the last few years. 

10. Perhaps the outstanding impression gained in the course of these 
visits to the universities of the United States is that of the gradual 
emergence of a scientific attitude toward the problems of higher edu- 
cation. One hesitates somewhat to mention this conclusion lest it be 
misinterpreted to mean the beginning of a formal sort of pedagogy 
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such as obtains now, unfortunately, in the secondary schools, and such 
as is emphasized extensively in university schools of education. The 
attitude referred to as now emerging is something quite different. It 
consists rather, at least so it seems, of a scientific attitude, of a query- 
ing openmindedness, with an inductive and objective approach to the 
whole job which the universities are attempting to do. There are, of 
course, many university teachers that do not yet share this view, even 
in its incipient stage, nor even understand its nature. But many do 
share it, and ponder, and experiment. 

Many factors are responsible for the development of this attitude. 
One undoubtedly is to be found in the dominating réle of science in 
modern thinking. One of the outstanding facts in the recent history 
of science has been its practical vindication. Scientific research has 
become the modern form of business pioneering, and its possibilities 
have caught the imagination of the man of the street. While the 
achievements of science have been mostly in the realm of the material, 
the problems of the human world cannot indefinitely remain outside 
of its scope. The questions of higher education constitute one group 
of these human problems. Scientists on university faculties, preoc- 
cupied with the scientific method in the field of their particular sub- 
ject, cannot indefinitely postpone its application to their own problems 
of teaching method and material. Thus one finds more and more being 
said about the scientific classification of students, the objective deter- 
mination of curriculum and course content, the follow-up of graduates, 
the biographical study of various groups of social leaders and tech- 
nicians, the analyses of student failures, tests to measure the returns 
of various types of instructional effort, and the necessity of continuous 
experimentation in teaching methods and materials. 








SURVEYS OF SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


By G. A. WARFTELD 
Dean of School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, University of Denver 


NIVERSITY training for business has “come of age.”’ Even 

a comparatively young institution, like our own, has already 

had 23 years of experimenting with the big problem of fitting 

a college program to modern business needs. It is certainly time that 

we “take stock” and make a complete survey of our past program and 

record, and also, a new curriculum for the future, based upon the expe- 
rience of the past. 

We appreciate the privilege of being permitted to discuss our prob- 
lems on the same program with the oldest and best-known of Ameri- 
ca’s collegiate schools of business. Besides the contrast between in- 
fancy and “middle age,” the environment or setting is equally diverse. 
Philadelphia, the ancient capital of American culture and refinement 
and the present center of American industry and trade, contrasts 
sharply with Denver, the small frontier city. We venture to hope that 
we also exemplify some of the virtues of the pioneer. 

It is most fortunate for us all that the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, organized in 1881, and with more than 1,670 graduates 
replying to their questionnaire, has recently made a careful statistical 
study of the records of these graduates and of their opinions about 
university training for business, based upon their own actual experi- 
ence in business. 

If we are scientifically minded, we should not be wholly unprepared 
to see some of our most cherished delusions overturned. But, we do 
hope that our friendly enemies of the liberal arts forces may not derive 
too much aid and comfort from our confusion. We who try to uphold 
the gospel of a business education for a business career all know too 
well how it feels to be under suspicion of the heresy of “‘commercial- 
ism.’’ We well remember ihe sly jokes at Soldiers’ Field when the 
stage was set for congratulations and compliments. We have heard 
similar whisperings on other campuses. 

Wharton finds, for instance, that most of their students did not 
know, upon registration, their own occupational preference; that, of 
those who did express an occupational preference, less than half actual- 
ly followed the specialized curriculum designed to meet their needs, 
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and that the average graduate did not take his first position in the 
field of his special training. After this information, we are not surprised 
to learn that graduates have made many changes and are now in other 
work than that for which they prepared. 

The indications are that successful business management depends 
upon the possession of certain personal traits rather than special skills 
or professional training. It seems, too, that there is little corroborative 
evidence that either scholarship or intelligence, above a certain mini- 
mum, is significantly correlated with success in business. 

We are not surprised to learn from the Wharton survey that “‘ath- 
letes had the poorest scholastic records and also showed the lowest 
median incomes after graduation.”” We are somewhat interested to 
note that nearly one-third of those who engaged in campus activities 
expressed the opinion that they were of “‘no direct value in social and 
business life after graduation.” 

Despite some little upsets such as have been noted, the Wharton 
study seems to be a monumental contribution to our knowledge of our 
job. On the whole, it confirms our faith in university education for 
business and points the way to a better program. The remarkable 
thing is how well it coincides with our experience in other collegiate 
schools of business and how it provides concrete statistical evidence 
to bolster up our plans. We are all deeply indebted to Professor Bos- 
sard and his associates at the University of Pennsylvania. We can 
face our friends and critics with more courage and approach our tasks 
with more real knowledge. It will gain golden opinions for higher busi- 
ness education and teach us all how to plan a better course of work and 
study. 

Our own chief interest in the somewhat extensive survey we have 
made has been curriculum building. On one point our experience is 
exactly opposite to that at the University of Pennsylvania. They find 
that accounting is losing in popularity. It is called “‘a somewhat 
narrow and overcrowded profession,” “relatively poorly paid,’’ and 
the least popular of six or eight specialties. It is called ‘“‘more impor- 
tant as a course than as an occupation.” 

At the University of Denver, accounting was never stronger or 
more popular than it is today, and the present Senior class is one of the 
finest we have ever known. This is true notwithstanding the fact that 
it is considered the most difficult and exacting course of all and the 
one in which most failures occur because of the uncompromising sever- 
ity of the professional requirements. 
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This difference in emphasis is one of the most evident facts noticed 
in a survey of the different schools. Nearly every one of the member 
schools is known for special strength in some one or more of the twenty 
business fields that have been most extensively developed. There are 
local or historical reasons for each difference of emphasis. Schools in 
New York City seem to emphasize accounting and finance. Foreign 
trade is strongly taught in universities near seaports. Two-thirds of 
Wharton graduates engaged in business are employed in manufactur- 
ing, mercantile, financial, and insurance companies. This is partly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that Philadelphia is at the heart of our great 
manufacturing and mercantile district and partly to the special in- 
terest and enthusiasm of great teachers and executives. 

From the very beginning the Wharton school has been devoted to 
manufacturing, and “the protective tariff.” My attention has been 
called to the fact that in making his gift to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Joseph Wharton laid it down as one of the objects of the school 
to teach 

How by suitable tariff legislation a nation may keep its productive in- 
dustry active, cheapen the cost of commodities, and oblige foreigners to sell 
them at low prices, while contributing largely toward defraying the expenses 
of its government; and lastly, the necessity for each nation to care for its 
own, and to maintain by all suitable means its industrial and financial inde- 
pendence, and right and duty of self-protection must be firmly . . . . demon- 
strated.* 


No wonder Wharton graduates have gone into manufacturing! 

A very great proportion of the graduates of the school of commerce, 
accounts and finance of the University of Denver have taken up ac- 
counting as a life career. Many are certified public accountants, a 
surprising number are teachers of accounting, and authors and lec- 
turers in that field. This, too, can be accounted for partly by the in- 
fluence of the first dean and other great professors, and partly by the 
prominence given accounting in the curriculum and more by the man- 
ner in which it is presented. With us the subject is developed, not 
merely as a technique or skill subject, but in a much wider and more 
constructive way. Practically all of the faculty are well-trained in ac- 
counting and understand the accounting viewpoint as well as legal 
and economic principles. Accounting is developed as a philosophy of 
management, as a method of measurement and an instrument of con- 
trol, and always as a problem course. Practically every business sub- 

* Wharton, Js a College Education Advantageous to a Business Man? pp. 32-34. 
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ject is treated with reference to its accounting aspects. Banking, fi- 
nance, corporation management, marketing, merchandising, manu- 
facturing, public finance, and practically every other distinctly busi- 
ness course is aided and strengthened by presenting accounting prob- 
lems and practices. No two-year course, whether graduate or under- 
graduate, could give such mastery of this important subject without 
reaching down into the junior college and pre-empting a year or two 
for accounting and other commercial subjects. 

Our own experience and the results of comparison with other schools 
indicate that we have been too stiff in our requirements of Freshmen 
and Sophomores. Twelve semester hours of accounting have been re- 
quired during their first two years from all students in all courses. The 
work in those two years has been extra heavy and professional in 
viewpoint, with no bookkeeping or other introduction, and the neces- 
sity for individual effort and systematic work has been enforced by 
supervised study under an assistant in an accounting laboratory. By 
these heroic means we have developed many unusually fine scholars, 
but the number of failures and withdrawals has been unnecessarily 
great.? Dean Matherly’s question, “Why do Freshmen fail?” will find 
a partial answer in the figures in Table I. Our accounting instructors 
contend that no bookkeeping introduction is necessary. Note Table I. 

We have tried scheduling for students entering at mid-year a double- 
time course in both Freshman accounting and Sophomore accounting. 
These classes met five times per week for eighteen weeks but the mor- 
tality was so exceedingly high as to prove beyond a doubt that the 
requirement was too heavy. 

At first we prided ourselves on no bookkeeping, shorthand, or other 
secretarial courses; now we are convinced that the plan should be 
modified, beginning with next year, when we go upon the term or 
quarter plan instead of semesters. We believe that the first or fall term 
should offer, for first-year students, an introductory course in book- 
keeping for those who have not had bookkeeping training or experi- 
ence and that all the Freshmen in the winter and spring terms should 
then take first-year accounting, covering something less than the previ- 
ous requirement. This would complete the required accounting for 
Freshmen. Sophomores would then begin where the first year ended 
and probably complete more work than did those of other years be- 
cause of better foundations. Certainly more would pass and all would 
like the subject better and more would return to college and earn their 

2 A petition for relief has just been handed me. 
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degrees. The accounting department especially would be more popu- 
lar and successful. 

Students in the general business course and also in the specialized 
accounting course should be required to complete the Sophomore year 
in corporation accounts, but with somewhat less strenous assignments. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF STUDY OF Frrst-YEAR ACCOUNTING CLASSES 
FOR THE YEAR 1928-29 
(Day School Only) 








Students Coming 
with Some 
High-School 
Bookkeeping 


Students Having 
No High-School 
Bookkeeping 





Number of students entering first year ac- 


counting (1928-29) (of 170 total)........ 57 113 
Number of students completing the first 

semester (Accounting A-1).............. 47 60 
Number of students completing the second 

eS SEE eee rere 28 24 


Number of students who entered first-year ac- 
counting in 1928-29 who are still in school 


(2d semester, 1930-31). ...........0+25- 25 26 
Percentage of students entering who com- 

pleted the first course (Accounting A-1).. . 82.4 53.1 
Percentage of students entering who com- 

pleted the second year of accounting... ... 49.1 21.2 


Percentage of students who entered in 1928- 
29 who are now in school (2d semester, 


SESE RRR E rept rire noe ae eee 

Percentage of students who finished the first 43.9 23.0 
course who are now in school (2d semester, 
act oak ip iieiee Gia k Laie 53-2 43-3 


Percentage of students who finished the first 
course who also finished the second year of 
PE cv tcauncerssss ns eenwsekns 59.6 400 











Note.—The 170 students included in this study were in the following classes. One hun- 
dred and thirty-nine entered in September 1928-29 taking A-1 the first semester and A-2 
the second semester. Thirty-one entered in January, 1929, taking A-1, 2 as one course 
during the second semester. 


Those majoring in accounting would be required, as before, to special- 
ize in the subject during their Junior and Senior years, completing 
eight or more professional courses. Those taking the general business 
course should be encouraged to take several of the more practical ac- 
counting subjects. We are determined to maintain the very high schol- 
arship record in accounting we have had and to give a professional 
training for Certified Public Accountants that is outstandingly strong. 

Another subject in which great variation is found amongst the 
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schools is business law. Here requirements for graduation range from 
nothing to twelve semester hours, with six the most common standard. 
Some do not give the subject at all. Six or eight seem to make no re- 
quirement. Our own minimum of ten semester hours is, with one possi- 
ble exception, the very highest of all. Here again an unusually able 
instructor popularizes the subject, but it is also true that experience 
proves the very great value of business law. No subject is better 
adapted to the “case” or “project method”’ of study. No other college 
study gives such a drill in logical thinking and keen discrimination as 
does law. The students develop straight thinking, mental alertness, 
and self-confidence exactly as they do in law schools. We give both 
constitutional and international law but emphasize contracts, negoti- 
able instruments, sales, debtor and creditor, and corporation law. The 
business man in an executive position certainly needs a careful train- 
ing in the law of business. That is why some of our greatest executives, 
of whom Judge Gary is a well-known example, were men trained in the 
law. In the past, there was no better training for executives than that 
of the regular law schools. The business man needs commercial law 
for the safe conduct of his own affairs and the safeguarding of his 
own property and that of others intrusted to his care and also to pre- 
pare him for the civic and political responsibilities that he will cer- 
tainly be called upon to assume. 

The aim of the college of business should be to give a clear idea of 
property rights and remedies and also of the relations of government 
and business. It certainly should not attempt to enable the business 
man to be “his own lawyer” but rather to appreciate a good attorney 
and to know when to call upon him. Many commerce graduates go 
on and take a full professional legal training. No better pre-law course 
can be found today than the university school of business affords. 
Lawyers also are finding that a good training in accounting, finance, 
and higher economics, such as the schools of business afford, gives a 
most superior preparation for the best and most lucrative legal prac- 
tice. Engineers also profit from business training and methods. 

The general business course appears to be the heart and core of our 
curricula. The indications are that it will gain in importance. With us, 
called business administration, it attracts more students than the other 
three or four departments combined. The most striking feature of the 
Wharton study seems to me to be its overwhelming demonstration of 
the value of this general training. In attempting to evaluate their 
experience, we must not lose sight of the fact that the Wharton course 
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is chiefly the general course and has been from its beginning. Previous 
to 1900, while it was called a “School of Finance” and dedicated to 
tariff and industry as Boston University was to “navigation” it was in 
reality not a professional college of business but a school of economics 
and the social sciences. It is the social science department of the uni- 
versity. This is a most fortunate arrangement and helps to insure the 
breadth of culture which is so desirable. 

The evidence to support the general course may be summarized. 
Business men seeking employees want general culture, personality, 
capacity for leadership, and teamwork rather than special skills or 
technical training. The students themselves upon registration either 
ask for the general course or simply express a general desire to enter 
business. Those who choose and follow specialized curricula end up 
in some other line than the one for which they were trained and the 
majority of all graduates become executives organizing and directing 
the efforts of numerous employees. An analysis of the functions an 
executive must perform also points to the general business training as 
better fitting men for leadership and public service. 

We are driven, therefore, to building up and enriching the business 
administration course. What should it offer? First, a good orientation 
course dealing with personality building, work, study, and reading 
habits. Then should come an introduction to the scientific viewpoint 
and spirit and scientific methods of work and research. A brief intro- 
duction to business as a whole should be added to give a bird’s-eye 
view of our intricate and interrelated economic life; vocational di- 
rection and choice would be a useful by-product of such a study. 

All seem to agree that a thorough training in English is most im- 
portant. Graduates, looking back, particularly emphasize English 
from the first year to the last. Yet, most of our institutions fail to 
provide it for all students in their commercial departments. They need 
it badly yet are often permitted to miss it altogether. Not only com- 
mercial English is needed, such as business letter writing, copy writing 
for advertising, report writing, and even journalism, but grammar, 
also, and syntax and literature. Students should acquire accuracy, 
clarity, force, elegance, and that indefinable thing called style. An ap- 
preciation of the finer things contained in our great literature can only 
be acquired by actually reading and enjoying it. We possibly step 
out of our class somewhat, but we give, in the school of commerce, a 
very able and exceedingly popular course on “‘magazine short story 
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writing,” with a beginning and an advance group, both exceedingly 
stimulating. Public speaking and debate should be especially empha- 
sized, that self-consciousness may be displaced by self-confidence and 
that the young business executive may acquire force, elegance, and 
dignity as a speaker. 

Economics should be more fully presented and developed than in 
the arts college. Commercial geography and economic history should 
form the background upon which both introductory and advanced 
courses in principles should be built with the practical or applied 
courses in industry, transportation, marketing, that constitute the 
stock in trade of the university departments of business. Marketing 
in all its phases should be mastered. That includes buying, selling, 
advertising, merchandising, both wholesaling and retailing. At Whar- 
ton, the largest group after executives were salesmen. Those who are 
to follow this profitable specialty should get thorough grounding in 
marketing. 

Salesmanship alone seems too narrow and shallow to justify special 
salesmanship schools or even a separate department within a school. 
“Business Psychology,” if there is any such thing, should be given a 
chance but not a school or department. I am reassured to hear Pro- 
fessor Thurstone, a psychologist, agree with this contention. It lends 
itself better to short popular lecture programs. Ten or twelve seems 
to be about the limit of practical length. We are putting on two such 
series this year for executives and salesmen of the city. 

Schools of salesmenship have been especially tried out in insurance. 
We put on the second such and had the endorsement and co-operation 
of the national underwriting organizations for the Denver school, but 
it was a very expensive experiment. Eleven weeks of most intensive 
theory and work experience seemed somewhat inadequate, but soon 
the “practical’’ insurance men began to argue for less economics of 
life insurance and less actuarial science and for a much shorter course. 
They clamored for only six weeks and finally only two. In the light of 
this experience, we have the greatest admiration for Doctor Huebner’s 
plan to award a National Life Underwriter’s diploma to men who have 
proved they possess a liberal education by passing severe examina- 
tions comparable to those for Certified Public Accountants. We hold 
with Dr. Huebner that the only way to make better salesmen is to de- 
velop better men by a more thorough cultural education. 

Managerial studies should form a main part of the general course. 
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This must include industrial, financial, personnel, and other forms of 
management. Our Bureau of Business and Social Research with some 
twenty fellows is constantly working on new and interesting statistical 
problems, giving an excellent opportunity for real project studies by 
students and faculty. 

History, sociology, political science, and politics are essential to 
give a sound and liberal philosophy of life for the young men who are 
to become business leaders in the rapidly changing economic and social 
life of our country and of the world. America’s “splendid isolation”’ 
is indeed gone. Whether we plan it or not we shall play a most impor- 
tant rdle in international affairs. To prepare for this service, sound 
business ethics must be developed and an intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding of international problems. The best that we can do is 
not good enough to prepare our young men for the responsibilities and 
opportunities that are already upon us. The general business course 
as given in our best schools of business administration is the best de- 
veloper of executive ability and efficient personality yet devised. Busi- 
ness today is “at bat” in America. The business man will be the most 
influential leader. It is our special duty and obligation to develop a 
new professional spirit; to give a true social viewpoint; and to furnish 
the special training that will enable American genius to more efficiently 
handle the economic and social problems of the future. 

As Dean Donham suggested at the Harvard dedication, this new 
and better training for business may well be the greatest contribution 
of the American university to the world, in our generation. 


DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN WEIDLER: I am sure I express the feeling of the group when I 
say these papers were most interesting. I am sorry the scarcity of time will 
not permit much discussion, but it seems to me it would be well to discuss 
them, and I will limit the discussion to ten minutes—each speaker two min- 
utes. 

PROFESSOR T. R. SNAVELEY: I would like to ask Professor Bossard this. 
You stated that the work most emphasized by graduates in order of presenta- 
tion was English, and then descriptive or basic subjects. Have you placed in 
this book some of the subjects in that second division? 

PROFESSOR BossSARD: We sent out these questionnaires asking for de- 
scription of basic activities in which business men are engaged; we have 
sought to explain the various activities. 

DEAN J. ANDERSON FITZGERALD: I have this feeling of optimism about 
the stated lack of correlation between scholarship and success in business. As 
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the character of teaching in collegiate schools of business changes, and our 
standards of what our students ought to accomplish change, the things upon 
which we grade students change, so that it is likely that those who rank high 
in the work we are now doing, and will do, will be the ones to do better in 
business. The point is this: in the past, too much grading has been done upon 
skill in memory, which is not the thing that counts in business technique or 
leadership; as we shift our ideas of what constitutes scholarship in school, we 
will find a better correlation of scholarship and later success. 








THIRD GENERAL CONFERENCE 


ROSWELL C. McCREA, Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University, presiding 


CHAIRMAN McCrea: On the way down from New York my watch 
broke down, so I had to get off in Atlanta and get an Ingersoll. I can 
hear that watch tick. I think it is fitting that it should do so, since a 
crowded program makes each minute valuable. 


BUSINESS CONTACTS OF THE TEACHING STAFF 


By REID L. McCLUNG 
Dean of the College of Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Southern California 


E growing complexity of business activity, the seemingly ever 
increasing costs of living, the ever more slowly increasing pro- 
fessorial wage, the recent insistent call of business for well- 

trained minds, and, at the same time, the higher standards of educa- 
tion calling for more business research and for more time for teaching, 
make this problem an exceedingly difficult one. It is difficult both 
from the administrative point of view, from the standpoint of the 
proper objectives of a well-rounded business education, and the proper 
seasoning and development of both our faculty and student personnel. 

In the first place, I should say that no teacher should ever feel a 
compulsion to enter upon remunerative extra-university activities to 
meet personal expenses. It is an obligation of our universities to pro- 
vide at least for our creature comforts in this mundane existence. 
The true professor’s mind should be clearly divorced from that cupid- 
ity which so largely dominates most mere mortals’ minds. 

There is only one thing that makes a university great and that is its 
faculty. There is only one thing that makes a faculty great and that 
is its ability to lead and direct students in such a manner that their 
minds are stimulated with a love of learning and their latent possi- 
bilities are brought to full fruition. No prospective teacher, in his 
right mind, ever entered upon the teaching profession for the lucrative 
gain that might attend it. At best, it is, or should be, given only sec- 
ondary consideration. Such being the case, he must constrain his mind 
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and body in due conformity with the usual professorial emolument. 
However, at this point I must interpose these obiter dicta. From my 
experience with and observation of the professorial fraternity, the vast 
contributions they make to literature, art, and industry—to every 
phase of civilization for that matter—the meager existences they sus- 
tain on their paltry salaries, I am almost brought to the belief that, 
whenever a new candidate enters upon his tutorial duties, a financial 
guardian should be appointed to look after his financial affairs and 
work to the end that he may receive at least a modicum of his true 
deserts. 

For a teacher to enter upon outside work that may be forced upon 
him for financial reasons, defeats the very ends and aims of his pro- 
fession. The greater part of such work has little or no value to the 
teacher in his teaching other than the money earned. It very probably 
involves a loss of respect toward the university by the industry in 
which he is engaged; it lowers the self-respect of the teacher so engaged 
and consumes the energies which should be spent upon productive 
research and teaching services. So, at least, we must assume that our 
universities either do or should provide the proper necessities to sus- 
tain professorial proprieties and decorum. 

Since the beginning of the World War, the call for services of es- 
pecially well-qualified men, particularly in the fields of industry, have 
been most insistent and alluring. To meet this call has been both an 
obligation and a necessity on the part of our universities. There has 
always been a limited number of trained minds in our country and 
many of the best have been nurtured by and aligned with our univer- 
sities. It has become an additional obligation of our universities that 
these men render the public services in industry for which they have 
been fitted. With the tremendous growth of our colleges of commerce 
throughout the country, exemplification of industrial practices has be- 
come a necessity. If all the teaching in our schools of business were 
from books, the result would be formalized men without the ability 
to exercise leadership. To this teaching must be added what has been 
called the subtle knowledge of human affairs, a clear insight into the 
type of problem the student will likely encounter in a particular field 
of industry. But in order to do this, it is not necessary that our teach- 
ing staffs be engaged in industry in particularly allotted portions of 
time. Teachers should engage in industry only to do pioneering work, 
to get statistical data and examples, discover and publish new facts, 
and render public service, and not for the financial gain that they de- 
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rive from it. They should only undertake work in those particular 
fields where they can render the highest grade of service commensurate 
with their training. They should not attempt to do chores for the pub- 
lic. By this, they belittle themselves and their university in the eyes 
of the public. Never should the teacher engage in a routine position 
where his interest and energies would be concentrated upon one par- 
ticular task. His one aim in extra-university activities should be to 
brighten and humanize his teaching efforts. Consulting work in the 
fields of accounting, industrial management, merchandising, and other 
fields exemplify what I mean. 

There are too many men in the business fields who are seeking to 
add to their earnings by part-time teaching positions. This is often a 
confession of the lack of ability to succeed in their chosen fields of 
endeavor. On the other hand, there are too many teachers who are 
seeking part-time routine positions in industry to supplement their 
salaries. The former will make poor teachers, and the latter poor busi- 
ness men. No man can serve two masters. 

The teacher who is genuinely interested in his subject usually has 
time at his disposal to become intimately acquainted with his particu- 
lar field without actually being employed in industry throughout the 
scholastic year. He usually has from three to four months each year 
in which he may engage directly in industry if he so desires. The sab- 
batical year, usually at half-pay, is designed for this particular purpose 
—that he may do research in his chosen field. Many schools provide 
for leaves of absence for varying periods, without pay, that teachers so 
inclined may further their studies in special industries while being em- 
ployed at a salary by the particular firm. Some universities have found 
it advisable to bring in men directly from industry who teach full time 
for one quarter or one semester each year, being employed full time 
in industry the remainder of the year. Occasional series of lectures by 
those engaged in industry are often beneficial to students and give a 
touch of reality to the particular fields in which the students will later 
engage. 

There is a particular tendency in our colleges of commerce, against 
which I wish to raise a voice of protest—that is the tendency to over- 
vocationalize, cr to overprofessionalize, our courses of study and to 
provide the apprenticeship training for the several fields of industry 
in which the students expect later to engage. There is a tendency to 
make of our colleges of commerce “glorified trade schools.” A tendency 
to drill too much on details, and not enough on fundamentals. Many 
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of our courses of study are becoming so highly specialized, so thorough- 
ly professionalized, and, hence, so lacking in substance, that they be- 
come so filmy and attenuated that they almost vanish into thin air. 

Such practice hinders original thinking and kills imagination and 
mental initiative. The fundamental principles of business vary little, 
if any at all. However, business practices, which are in vogue today, 
may be obsolete tomorrow. Four brief years are entirely too short a 
period to give a student a well-rounded training in general arts sub- 
jects, a knowledge of the principles of business administration, tech- 
nical knowledge of a particular industrial field plus the apprentice- 
ship training necessary to make him mesh with the gears of industry 
immediately. It would be far better to arouse in him a proper intel- 
lectual curiosity, an appreciation of the worth-while things of life, 
impress on his mind the fundamental principles of business with a 
minimum of technique, and leave the minor details of individual busi- 
ness practice to the exigencies of the proper occasion. He can learn 
individual business practice in a few months. He may never learn 
fundamental business principles unless he learns them under his col- 
lege instructor. 

The tendency toward apprenticeship training under university di- 
rection is distinctly in line with the tendency toward the closer contact 
of instructors in business administration with business activities. 

I wish again to emphasize my voice of protest against the overstress 
which is being placed upon it. 








BUSINESS CONTACTS OF THE TEACHING STAFF 


By F. SANTRY REED 
Professor of Marketing, Tulane University 


EALIZING that, as a member of a teaching staff and one who 
engages in a considerable amount of outside work on a com- 
mercial basis, my own evaluation of business contacts is likely 

to be magnified because of the personal gains derived from a part of 
this work, I anticipated with some awe my place on the program, fol- 
lowing talks on the same subject by three very capable deans. These 
three gentlemen, however, have greatly relieved the situation by plac- 
ing a high value, from a scholastic point of view, on this relationship 
developed between the schools of business and the business world 
through the handling of commercial work by the teaching staff. 

The value of business contacts purely as a means of building up a 
closer relationship between colleges of commerce and business execu- 
tives can hardly be questioned. The development of these contacts 
by the teaching staff through the handling of outside jobs for remuner- 
ation may, on the other hand, be open to some debate, and I believe, 
at times, has been the subject of some criticism. It is with particular 
reference to this type of contact that I am going to shape my remarks. 
I feel, however, that I should preface any statements on the subject 
with the full recognition of the fact that, in some schools, major poli- 
cies, often beyond the control of the respective colleges of commerce, 
will not permit the handling of outside work of any kind by staff 
members. In other words, my remarks assume an organization in 
which a reasonable amount of outside work is not contrary to estab- 
lished policies of the institution. 

Although I believe my own views regarding the value of business 
contacts are in accord, at least in a general way, with those of the other 
members of the Tulane college of commerce and business administra- 
tion faculty, I do not want to assume any unnecessary responsibility 
in this connection. Consequently, with your permission, I am going to 
state the facts as they have impressed me personally, illustrating my 
points with some personal incidents which I have encountered in han- 
dling outside work during the past three or four years. 

Both as to method of handling and results obtained, business con- 
tacts of the teaching staff may take any one of a number of forms. As 
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to methods of establishing the contacts, however, I believe they can 
be considered as falling into four more or less distinct groups. 

First, we have the contact established on the initiative of the busi- 
ness executive, that is, the situation in which he turns to the school 
for a man trained in a particular field to assist him in working out a 
particular business problem. This form of contact has a special value 
in that it furnishes tangible evidence that the school and its methods 
are being accepted by the business man. Although such a relationship, 
if properly handled, aids in clarifying the objectives and the value of 
training men for business, and paves the way for the placing of grad- 
uates, it fails to accomplish what seems to me to be the most important 
function of business contacts—that of acquainting business men who 
are not already “sold” on this type of training with our schools and 
methods of teaching business. 

Second, we have the contact made on the initiative of a member 
of the staff, primarily for the purpose of acquainting the business ex- 
ecutive with the school and its functions. Although the value to be 
derived from contacts of this type should not be underrated, it seems 
clear that they lose some of their effectiveness through being artificially 
stimulated. The business man feels that he is being “‘sold’’ an idea. 
Thus, following the most natural procedure under such circumstances, 
he builds up a resistance, and places himself in an unreceptive attitude. 

The third type of contact is developed when the staff member, 
recognizing an opportunity to serve a local business executive, calls 
on him and presents his proposition. Here, again, the opportunity of 
acquainting the executive with the school is apparent, but, as in the 
second type of contact mentioned, it involves a selling job under some- 
what strained circumstances. 

The last method of establishing business contacts and the one con- 
cerning which I am going to give a few details can best be defined by 
an example. For several years I have been handling a limited amount 
of field work in the New Orleans territory for the Business Training 
Corporation of New York City, an organization whose primary objec- 
tive is the development of sales training courses for various companies 
with national distribution. The field work consists chiefly of contacting 
and interviewing both major and minor executives employed in the 
selling end of the businesses. The industries retaining the Business 
Training Corporation to prepare selling courses for them are suffi- 
ciently varied so that a highly diversified group of businesses, both in 
New Orleans and other southern cities, are reached in this way. My 
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approach, on one of these jobs, is always that of a representative of 
the New York organization. During the interview, however, I estab- 
lish the fact that I am on the staff of the college of commerce of Tulane 
University and am handling this field work on the outside. 

The contact thus established is perfectly normal and, without any 
particular effort on my part, a very definite step is taken to meet what 
seems to be one of the most important problems faced by schools of 
business, particularly in this section of the country—that of selling a 
somewhat skeptical business executive on the fact that the training 
which we are giving our students is not of a highly theoretical nature, 
taught by an impractical staff of men without experience in the field 
of business. I can best illustrate what I mean by a rather amusing 
experience I had during the early part of this school year. 

I had introduced myself to an executive of one of our large, local 
wholesale houses for the purpose of securing information for an east- 
ern blanket manufacturer on the possibility of further developing the 
southern market for woolen blankets. Following my usual procedure 
I mentioned that I was on the Tulane teaching staff; and although I 
definitely stated that the information I was seeking had nothing to do 
with my Tulane connections, the idea did not completely register it- 
self. I had asked only a few rather general questions regarding the 
blanket business when this executive informed me in rather forcible 
terms that he could see no possible way in which such information 
would assist us in teaching business. I attempted to correct this wrong 
impression by telling the executive again that the information was 
for a blanket manufacturer and not for the classroom. But I had 
touched off a bomb. “Well, anyway,” he said, ‘‘this idea of trying to 
teach a college boy business in the classroom is all the bunk. The only 
way for a man to learn the game these days is to do it the way I did— 
start at the bottom and work up.” Before I could get a word in edge- 
ways, he continued, “I have a son who will be ready to go either to 
college or to work in about three years. If he feels that he wants to 
enter one of the professions and become a doctor, a lawyer, or an 
engineer, I shall probably send him up to Tulane; but if he wants to 
learn business, I am going to bring him in here with me where he can 
really learn it from the practical standpoint. This idea of sending a 
boy to college to try to learn something about business from a bunch 
of theorists who are paid probably fifteen hundred dollars a year and 
couldn’t handle a real job if they had one, is to me a big joke.” 
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Here he hesitated to get his breath, and I broke in. “Just a minute,” 
I said, “I am afraid you have been badly misinformed. It might inter- 
est you to know that practically every man on our teaching staff not 
only gave up a business position paying at least several times the 
figure you have just quoted, when he went into teaching, but in most 
cases is handling, along with his teaching, practical outside work pay- 
ing considerabiy more than the remuneration you mentioned.” It was 
at once apparent that this idea had penetrated. Consequently, play- 
ing up the practical side, I proceeded to tell this executive a little 
about our methods of training men for business. He was impressed, 
for he was getting an entirely new view of our work. To make a long 
story short, he gave me every bit of information I desired, insisted 
that his organization would be at our disposal at any time, and ended 
by asking me a number of definite questions about our college of com- 
merce. We cannot tell for three years whether this man’s son will de- 
cide to become a lawyer or a doctor; but if he chooses business as a 
profession, I shall miss my guess if his name is not added to the roll of 
some college of commerce. 

This incident, of course, represents an extreme case, but expresses 
in a general way an attitude that, for the good of schools of business, 
is far too prevalent in the minds of business men, particularly in this 
part of the country. Such a prejudice, based on a wrong impression, is 
unquestionably a handicap to the development of our schools. And it 
is my belief that this attitude can be changed more effectively, than in 
any other way, by acquainting the business man with the fact that 
members of a teaching staff have practical ability and can put into 
practice those things which they are endeavoring to teach. 

In an effort to ascertain the attitude of the business executive on this 
point, I have often remarked, in the course of an interview, that I felt 
myself particularly fortunate in teaching in an institution where the 
members of the staff are permitted to handle some outside work, and 
where our dean, Doctor Aldrich, not only permits this, but encourages 
it on the ground that a man is in a much better position to teach 
business subjects if he is actually participating in outside business ac- 
tivities. Without a single exception in my experience, this idea has 
met with a very favorable reception and has impressed the executive 
with the practical character of our training. 

Among the many other advantages to be derived from business 
contacts made in this way, I am going to touch very briefly on a few. 
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Probably the most important of these is the development of new open- 
ings through which we may place our graduates, or through which we 
may find part-time work for students who find it necessary to work 
their way through school. Several weeks ago, for example, I was han- 
dling a field job which required the contacting of the local branch of 
one of the leading automobile tire manufacturers. In the course of my 
work with this branch I was introduced to one of the company’s 
major executives who was in the city attending a conference. It de- 
veloped that one of his duties with the organization was to select a 
definite number of college graduates every year to enter a training 
course conducted by his company. He seemed very much impressed 
by the fact that our staff members were handling outside work of this 
type and informed me that, although Tulane had never been on his 
list as a source for men, it would definitely be added, since he felt that 
our students were getting the type of training best fitting them for 
openings in his organization. 

Advantages of a somewhat different nature, which I feel accrue 
from the handling of a reasonable amount of outside work, are those 
that make themselves evident in the classroom. In the first place, 
these outside activities provide an exceptionally good opportunity for 
the man teaching courses in business to keep abreast of the changes 
that are so rapidly taking place these days in the field of commerce. 
This outside work not only provides valuable material for classroom 
discussion but gives a man added confidence in his work with the stu- 
dents. To take my own case as an example, I should feel inadequately 
prepared to teach a course like sales management year after year un- 
less I was maintaining a fairly definite contact with the business world. 

Furthermore, I find that, when the classroom discussion can be en- 
livened and given a more practical direction by actual experiences that 
one has encountered in the business field, the students not only develop 
a keener interest in their work but have a greater confidence in the 
courses and in the men who are teaching them. Many students, like 
some business executives, develop a skeptical attitude toward a course 
in which there is no tangible evidence that the instructor is actually 
handling or—as they are likely to interpret it—capable of handling 
business problems. 

One other advantage that frequently presents itself through these 
outside contacts is the opportunity of using some of my students for 
outside work. This practice not only gives them an opportunity to 
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gain some concrete experience but enables them to earn a little money 
in addition. 

In closing I want to say that I appreciate the fact that many 
problems are faced in adopting a satisfactory policy regarding the 
handling of outside work. I am thoroughly convinced in my own mind, 
however, that the advantages to be gained by any school through the 
contacts of the teaching staff with the business world are sufficient to 
justify very careful consideration. 








ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE: CURRENT 
TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
IN COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF 
BUSINESS 
SPURGEON BELL, Director of the Bureau of Business Research, 
Ohio State University, presiding 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN BUSINESS 


By W. H. SPENCER 
Dean of the School of Commerce and Administration, 
University of Chicago 


WISH to present to you very briefly a statement of the plan for 

comprehensive examinations in business which has recently been 

adopted by the school of commerce and administration of the 
University of Chicago. I may say in passing that this action of the 
schoo] of commerce and administration is merely a phase of the educa- 
tional reorganization of the whole university. 

The reasons which led the faculty to the adoption of this plan are 
briefly these: 

(1) Current dissatisfaction with course examinations in highly di- 
vided units of work. 

(2) A desire in some way to give the students a larger appreciation 
of the broad relationships in the whole field of business management. 

(3) The desire as far as possible to differentiate the teaching func- 

tion from the examination function. 
Incidentally, I may say that the plan is in accord with the desire of 
President Hutchins that the school of commerce and administration 
of the University of Chicago shall be an experiment station in collegiate 
education for business. 

Under the plan, the conferring of the professional degree in the future 
will be based upon attainments as tested by comprehensive examina- 
tions rather than upon course requirements and course examinations. 

Under this plan every candidate for the professional degree in busi- 
ness must have (1) ability to use the English language effectively, (2) 
an appreciation of the physical environment of modern business, (3) an 
appreciation of the socio-economic environment of modern business, 
(4) an appreciation of basic subject matter—accounting, statistics, 
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business history, business law, business psychology, economic theory, 
methods of research—in preparation for the advanced study of meth- 
ods and problems of management, (5) an appreciation of methods and 
problems of management, and (6) specialized knowledge and training 
in a field of concentration. 

As a condition of graduation each candidate for the professional 
degree in business will be required to demonstrate his attainments by 
four comprehensive examinations. 

(1) A qualifying examination testing his appreciation of (a) the 
physical environment of modern business, (6) the socio-economic en- 
vironment of modern business, (c) the evolutionary aspects of modern 
business institutions. 

(2) An examination testing his mastery of basic subject matter— 
accounting, statistics, economic theory, business history, business psy- 
chology, methods of research—in preparation for the advanced study 
of methods and problems of management. 

(3) An examination testing his appreciation of methods and prob- 
lems of management. 

(4) A final examination testing his specialized knowledge and train- 
ing. 

This, then, is a brief statement of the plan for comprehensive ex- 
aminations in business which the school has adopted. There are, how- 
ever, certain comments which I can make and which, I think, will be 
helpful to you in getting a fuller appreciation of the plan. 

(1) The examinations will be conducted as realistically as possible. 
They will stress (a) the student’s ability to analyze and solve actual 
business problems, (6) his acquaintanceship with business literature, 
(c) his methods of work, (d) his grasp of descriptive and factual sub- 
ject matter in related fields, (e) his appreciation of practical problems 
through actual contact with them, and (/) a comprehensive and related 
view of the problems of modern business management. As far as prac- 
ticable, students during a given examination will be given free access 
to library materials bearing upon the subject under examination. As 
now projected, one of these examinations will probably cover three 
full days. 

(2) Students will be permitted and encouraged to register for the 
examinations when they, in consultation with an adviser, feel that 
they are ready for them. It is contemplated, however, that students 
will be required to register for the qualifying examination within six 
months after their enrolment in the school, and will not be permitted 
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to take the final concentration examination until they have spent an 
interneship of at least six months in an actual business position. 

(3) Students will not be eligible for graduation until they have been 
formally enrolled in the school for at least one year. 

(4) The school will formally offer a limited number of basic courses 
in preparation for the comprehensive examinations. Students will be 
advised but not required to register for these courses. Syllabi will be 
prepared so that any student who wishes to prepare for examinations 
independently may do so. The school will assume no responsibility for 
training in fields of concentration beyond the preparation of syllabi, 
the supervision of individual reading, and the administration of in- 
terneships in business. 

(5) At the end of each unit of work, the instructor will report 
“credit,” “non-credit,” or “credit suspended” for each student for- 
mally registered in the work. The instructor will form his judgments 
on the basis of his contacts with the student. If he should have no 
basis upon which to evaluate the progress of a student, he will report 
“credit suspended.”’ The right of a student to be graduated, however, 
will depend upon his comprehensive examinations and not upon quar- 
terly reports. 

(6) In the past the school has been fairly successful in the collection 
of much data bearing upon the capacity, qualities, and personalities of 
its students. This, of course, is but a form of examination, if we admit 
that one of the functions of examinations is to furnish the student with 
some picture of himself. This work of collecting non-academic data 
or data which do not arise out of courses, the school will continue in 
an expanded form. 

A difficult and embarrassing problem which the school faces in 
launching this experiment is the drawing and testing of examinations 
and evaluating their results. In 1925, the school adopted a plan for 
comprehensive examinations but abandoned it because we did not 
know what comprehensive examinations should be and had no source 
to which we could go for information and advice. Happily for us, 
however, President Hutchins has added to the staff of the university an 
examiner. His functions will be to gather all available information on 
the subject of examinations, to carry on study with respect to them, 
to develop a group of technical experts, and to co-operate with the 
various divisions and professional schools in the administration of 
comprehensive examinations. We are confident that this service will 
be a guaranty that comprehensive examinations will receive a fair, 
impartial, and effective trial. 








OPINIONS OF STUDENTS ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS 


By C. E. GRIFFIN 
Dean of the School of Business Administration, 
University of Michigan 


HERE is, if I mistake not, a growing tendency in the American 

university education to get away from the old notion of the 

relationship between the students and faculty. This notion, as 
I take it to be, was that the student approached the seats of learning 
with more or less reverence and that he was not expected to have opin- 
ions, at least opinions worth consulting on such abstruse matters as 
educational policy. Perhaps it is a part of the growing tendency toward 
democracy that young people in general, and students in particular, 
are at last coming to be looked upon as human beings who have opin- 
ions which are worthy of consideration. 

Manifestations of this new attitude are to be found in several direc- 
tions—for example, in the establishment of honor systems and self- 
governing bodies and, finally, in the deliberate attempt which has been 
made by some universities to ascertain the opinions of students on the 
educational process to which they are being subjected. 

Even in the past there have been a number of thoughtful teachers 
who have taken the pains to inquire either under the cloak of anonym- 
ity or otherwise the opinions of their students concerning their teach- 
ing methods and questions which have been commonly assumed to be 
solely within the teacher’s province. In the past few years, however, 
certain universities, particularly the University of Washington and 
Purdue University, have gone much farther than this and have at- 
tempted in a systematic way to gain such reactions from the whole 
student body. 

The faculty of the school of business administration at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has from the establishment of the school been closely 
in touch with the students and student opinion. We were, therefore, 
in a receptive mood to consider the possibilities of the plan which 
had been worked out in such minute detail at the University of Wash- 
ington. In the Washington plan, as most of you will recall, a rather 
formidable questionnaire was submitted to every student in the uni- 
versity for each course in which he was enrolled. The information re- 
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quested was, for the most part, of a sort on which the student could 
be expected to have a definite opinion. Anonymity was preserved and 
the results of the study were tabulated in a number of ways designed 
to make the information most useful to individual faculty members 
and to the administrative authorities. I judge from the questionnaire 
and from the summary of results, which I have had the opportunity 
to examine, that at least two objects were in mind: one to provide the 
instructors with criticisms which would enable them to improve the 
quality of their teaching and, secondly, to “rate’’ the individual in- 
structors from the point of view of their effectiveness as teachers. 
Shortly after the Washington questionnaire had been submitted, al- 
though in part as a result of independent thinking on the subject, we 
started work upon a similar project in which the example of the Wash- 
ington experience was used rather freely. 

In undertaking this project we were seeking information on three 
subjects: First, we desired to know the student opinion concerning 
the existing plan of business education; second, student opinion con- 
cerning individual courses; and, third, student opinion concerning in- 
structors. This information was desired for the purpose of enabling 
the faculty as a group and individually to improve the quality of in- 
struction. I can say with perfect frankness, and I wish to emphasize 
it, that the plan was in no sense a “rating” plan. That is to say, it was 
not a device originated in the minds of the administrative officers of 
the school for the purpose of gaining information about the faculty. 
Such information was inevitably secured but it was not the motivating 
force in the study. The plan was discussed at length in faculty meet- 
ings and the final proposal to make such a survey came from the facul- 
ty, and the questionnaire itself and plan of operation were drawn up by 
a committee of the faculty. The plan finally adopted will be described 
briefly as follows: A questionnaire was drawn up asking for student 
opinion on a number of points, some having to do with courses, some 
with the method of instruction, for example, the case method versus 
the textbook method, and some having to do with the effectiveness of 
individual teachers. You will note from the sample questionnaires 
which have been distributed that these questions were usually asked 
in specific rather than in general terms. For example, at no point was 
a student asked to express an opinion as to whether an individual were 
a “good”’ instructor. One of these questionnaires was submitted to 
each student for each course or section in which he had been enrolled 
during the past year. Students, therefore, received from six to ten 
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questionnaires. It was felt that the most important requirement for 
successful conduct of this survey was the confidence of the student that 
the information would not be misused. In order to gain that, we took 
unusual steps to assure the student that his identity would not be re- 
vealed to anyone. We further thought that it was desirable to be per- 
fectly sure that the information concerning individual instructors 
should be seen only by those individuals and the dean of the school. 
Since it was necessary to have statistical assistance in compiling the 
results, we devised the following scheme: Across the top of the ques- 
tionnaire as submitted to the student was provided the name of the 
instructor and the name of the course to which the answers should 
apply. On the lower part of the questionnaire there was given a code 
number which would identify the course and instructor, but there was 
no means of identifying the student. The student was then requested 
to remove the upper part of the page and submit only the question- 
naire identified by the code number. The code was kept by the dean 
of the school. As a result of this plan it was impossible for anyone to 
identify the student making the replies and it was further impossible 
for assistants or anyone but the dean, himself, to identify the instruc- 
tors concerning whom the replies were made. After the information 
had been summarized under the code number, reports were sent to 
individual members of the faculty giving the results for their courses 
together with the average results for the whole school, the average for 
first-year courses, and the average for second-year courses. These aver- 
ages provided the standard of comparison. 

No attempt was made at any point to summarize all of the informa- 
tion in the form of a single rating figure as was done in the University 
of Washington plan. It will also be noted from the questionnaire that 
not all of the questions are mutually exclusive. The student was asked 
to check as many of the statements on the questionnaire as he thought 
applied to the course in question. Some of the questions, for example 
A 1, 2,and 3, are obviously of such a nature that the sum of the answers 
to the three should equal 100 per cent of the student’s reply. In a num- 
ber of others, however, for example those under heads F and G, no 
attempt was made to attain this statistical balance. 

The questionnaires were submitted to the students together with 
a letter explaining the reasons for the investigation just before the final 
examinations in the spring. Some of the questionnaires were filled out 
before the examinations and others came in after the examinations. 
I do not believe that the results of the examinations or final grades in 
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the course had a material effect on the answers. The questionnaires 
were submitted to 107 students and replies were received from 76. 
Because of the several courses in which each student was enrolled this 
made a total of approximately 500 replies. 

As a result of study of the information provided in the question- 
naires we feel that we have arrived, more or less reliably, at certain 
conclusions: 

First, we conclude that our students could and did discriminate 
thoughtfully in points represented in the questionnaire. Our reason for 
this conclusion is that there was a very wide distribution of replies 
concerning the courses taught by different teachers and a considerable 
distribution—enough at least to indicate that there was no collusion— 
in replies given to the same questions by different students. Further- 
more, a comparison of the answers given to certain questions indicated 
a degree of thoughtfulness—for example, there was no tendency to 
rate favorably those courses in which the students believed that good 
grades were rather easily obtained. Also, in the question concerning 
the desirability of requiring certain courses of all students, it was clear 
that students did not believe that courses should be generally required 
merely because they individually found them interesting and profita- 
ble. On the other hand, some of the courses which were not rated 
highly on the score of general interest were believed to be desirable 
required courses, presumably because of their general application or 
fundamental nature. Another indication of reliability was the marked 
similarity in the opinions expressed concerning effectiveness of teach- 
ing for certain teachers in different courses. We did not work this out 
by a precise method of correlation as did the Washington authorities, 
for I doubt if our questionnaire would have justified such procedure, 
but certain similarities were sufficiently obvious to be unescapable. 

Second, we conclude that, on the whole, students think more highly 
of our second-year courses than of our first-year courses. This is per- 
haps not a surprising result in view of the fact that our second-year 
courses are more largely elective and that they are more highly special- 
ized. A student interested in accounting, for instance, is likely to find 
a course in accounting theory more interesting than he would one of 
the required courses, for example, in marketing. 

Third, we conclude that students are generally satisfied with the 
number of examinations and written quizzes, but that, while the bulk 
of answers centered around approval, the remaining opinions were 
more largely in favor of an increased number of examinations and 
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quizzes than the opposite. It is very clear that there is no strong stu- 
dent sentiment in favor of fewer written examinations. In passing, I 
should like to emphasize this point as an example of the type of infor- 
mation that can be obtained by this method and which contradicts 
the opinion that one is likely to gain from cursory conversations with 
students, 

Fourth, we conclude that students were generally satisfied with the 
extent to which the case method of instruction is used at Michigan. 
Of those who did not approve of the proportion used of this method, 
the majority favored an increased use rather than the opposite. 

Fifth, a somewhat similar result was found as to student reaction 
toward the extensive written reports which constitute an important 
part of our work. There was general approval of the number and size 
of these reports but rather more of them favored an increased emphasis 
on this part of the work than the opposite. 

Sixth, as to the total amount of outside work required in prepara- 
tion for the courses, there appeared to be no general dissatisfaction. 
The number who felt that the amount of work was above the capacity 
of the students was just balanced by the number who believed that 
it was below their capacity. 

Seventh, we obtained a clear-cut reaction as to the extent to which 
the required courses in the school met with approval. The approval 
of all the required courses varied from 41 per cent to 85 per cent of 
students answering this question. Incidentally, the courses which a 
small percentage of the students believed should be required were the 
very courses about which the faculty has had some serious doubts. 
These opinions reinforced our own notions and have already led to 
a slight change in our policy concerning required courses. 

Eighth, we obtained valuable information concerning details of 
teaching methods used by individual teachers. The information on 
this score cannot be stated in any general form, but, in many of the 
cases, they were points which were subject to improvement by the 
teachers. In every case these specific criticisms were discussed by the 
dean and the teacher and in most of them I am satisfied that some 
steps have been taken to remove the cause of the complaint. In some 
of them, on the other hand, the objection was obviously of a type that 
could not be removed. A few examples may throw some light on the 
value of the questionnaire from this point of view. There was one case 
in which the instructor gave an impression of undue dogmatism. I am 
sure, from my knowledge of the man involved, that this impression was 
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not warranted by the teacher’s own attitude but rather by certain 
mannerisms which I believe are being corrected. In another case, the 
instructor’s discussion lagged unduly behind the assignments. The 
validity of this criticism was readily admitted by the instructor and 
steps were taken to remedy the difficulty. There were several cases in 
which the student complained that no clear-cut outline of the course 
was apparent. In some of these cases I happen to know that the instruc- 
tor had a sufficiently clear plan and that he was unaware that his meth- 
od of presenting the subject matter did not bring out this plan to the 
student. There were a few instances in which the lecture was thought 
to be too elementary and a few others in which the lecture was thought 
to be over the heads of the class. There were a number of instances 
in which the instructor’s presentation was considered tiresome and 
lacking in vigor. The criticisms have, for the most part, been taken 
in the best of spirit by members of the faculty and there is general 
agreement that the plan is worth repeating. We plan to submit the 
questionnaire again this spring and to continue it annually for a few 
years at least. This arrangement will enable every student to express 
his opinion about every course which he has had in the school. Further, 
by a repetition of the survey it is expected that reliability of results 
will be further tested. 

In summary, we conclude that the study has been valuable from 
three points of view: First, in the benefit of individual teachers; and, 
second, in its value to the administration; and, third, in its effect upon 
student morale. The first has been sufficiently demonstrated. The 
value to the administrative officers is, in my opinion, distinctly second- 
ary to the value to teachers, nevertheless I think we all have had the 
experience of hearing student reports about individual teachers. Un- 
fortunately these reports usually come either from those students who 
are enthusiastically favorable to the teacher or from those who are 
disgruntled. At best, the sample of student opinion is ordinarily very 
haphazard. There is, therfore, a considerable advantage, since we are 
bound to get student opinion anyway, in getting as large a number as 
possible and under circumstances which encourage the student to con- 
sider his statements very seriously. One must, of course, always bear 
in mind that he has, after all, gained only a picture of student opinion 
and that there are, of course, many points on which student opinion 
cannot be accepted as final. There are few, however, in which in my 
judgment student opinion is not one factor to be considered. The third 
result—that of the effect upon student morale—is difficult to measure, 
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but, from the number of conversations which I have had with the 
students who submitted these questionnaires and from the letters 
which I have received from those who were graduating, I am forced to 
conclude that the students welcomed the opportunity of expressing 
their opinion and, further, that the fact that the faculty were sufficient- 
ly interested to obtain their opinion has done much to inspire in them 
a sense of responsibility for the welfare of the school. One result of 
this attitude I believe will be a discouragement of the loose gossip and 
irresponsible expression of opinion that we have had before. The situa- 
tion is perhaps analogous to that suggested by the well-known proposi- 
tion that conservatism is encouraged by responsibility and power. 

I should add in closing that although we have been pleased with 
the results of the plan as used at Michigan we recognize that its general 
application may be limited. We had, at Michigan, two favorable cir- 
cumstances: first, a homogeneous student body; and, second, a group 
of fairly mature students. The fact that all of the students involved 
were regularly enrolled in the professional program, that their experi- 
ences before entering the school as well as in the school had been some- 
what alike, and the fact that they were all fourth- and fifth-year 
students in the university are undoubtedly favorable circumstances. 
On the other hand, I understand that the authorities at Washington 
University have been pleased by the results obtained by their survey 
which was submitted to the general student body. 


DISCUSSION 


ProFessor M. H. HunTER: When do they make out this questionnaire? 

DEAN GrirFin: At the end of the year, the latter part of May or early in 
June. 

PROFESSOR HuNTER: Do you make a statement about the Freshmen 
courses, first year? 

DEAN GrIFFIN: Yes, first-year courses. Our first year is really an im- 
portant part of our course. 

PROFESSOR HUNTER: But in our school we start with the Freshmen, and 
the evidence would be biased because of a change in their attitude. 

DEAN GriFFIN: Of course, we are taking the students’ opinion, at the 
time, for what it may be worth, and their opinions as to the worthwhileness 
of certain parts of the work may change in later years. 

PROFESSOR HunTER: I would like to have them filled out about five years 
after they were out of college. 

DEAN G. A. WARFIELD: What is the average time in answering it? 

DEAN GriFFIN: I asked some of the students about that and they say 
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they can answer it within an hour and a half or two hours. We do not submit 
questions with the possibility of ten different answers. We simply give two 
or three statements on each point, and they can run down the list and see 
whether specific statements apply to this course; if they feel that they do, 
they check them. 

Proressor C. §S. MArsH: What is your opinion of the value of this in a 
four-year undergraduate program? 

DEAN GRIFFIN: I haven’t an opinion on that. I am quite sold on it, as 
you see, for our own plan. I wrote to those who were in charge of the survey 
at the University of Washington about that, and they felt it was very effec- 
tive, even with a four-year undergraduate course. But I felt we had two 
factors in our favor; first, that we had only fourth and fifth-year students, 
and second, that the students form a more homogeneous group in that they 
are all in the same school, and have a similar background. I think offhand 
that these facts would make the results more reliable than you would get at 
a liberal arts college with a variety of courses. 

DEAN Marsu: Mr. Spencer, does your plan work with the summer quar- 
ter? 

DEAN SPENCER: It is contemplated that students in summer quarter will 
be on the same basis; that is, no modification has been made anywhere in it 
for the summer courses. 

There has been some criticism from people who are seeking courses for 
credit, that they will be handicapped by it. The reply which has been made is 
that. for purposes of promotion of credit, most organizations interested in 
that will undoubtedly be willing to receive a statement of credit, non-credit, 
progress, or non-progress. 

DEAN Marsu: Isn’t increase of staff inherent in this plan? 

DEAN SPENCER: It would be inherent in the plan if it were not for the 
fact that there goes with the plan reduction of courses. That is to say, we 
propose to reduce the number of courses in the school by perhaps 25 per cent 
or 30 per cent. 

DEAN GRIFFIN: When a student registers in a particular course, is he 
held responsible for the work in that course? 

DEAN SPENCER: Only in so far as he wants to make demands of the in- 
structor on it. He may come in just as a teacher to do the work just as he 
sees fit, faced with the fact that at the end of the course he will be assigned the 
credit, non-credit, or credit suspended, as the case may be. 

DEAN GriFFIn: The instructor on one day may have 15 students, and the 
next day he doesn’t know whether he will have any? 

DEAN SPENCER: Yes. 

ProFEssoR Hunter: If the student does not want to attend a formal 
class, can he make any arrangements whereby he may have private consulta- 
tion with an instructor? 
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DEAN SPENCER: Every student is entitled, as a matter of fact, to the 
instruction. Part of the plan will be that there will be a syllabus for every 
course. 

PROFESSOR HuNTER: A syllabus doesn’t take the place of personal con- 
sultation? 

DEAN SPENCER: He may have the benefit of individual consultation with 
the instructor. 

PROFESSOR HUNTER: Outside regular hours? 

DEAN SPENCER: Yes, sir. 

DEAN GRIFFIN: Must the student be in residence in the university for 
four years to take the examination? 

DEAN SPENCER: No. Of course, he has had two years’ residence in col- 
lege. He can come out of the college whenever he can pass their examina- 
tions. He can come into the school and go out of the school with a minimum 
residence of one year, but it is contemplated that this particular program 
which we are setting up will probably mean more time than has been re- 
quired in the past. For the average student it will probably mean three 
years before he is ready for the final examination. 

DEAN GRIFFIN: I suppose the experience at the German universities has 
been carefully studied in this connection? 

DEAN SPENCER: Of course this whole thing started before Mr. Marshall 
left Chicago. He went to Europe and spent quite a time at many of the 
schools on the Continent and in England. 

CHAIRMAN BELL: Is it anticipated that the method of instruction of par- 
ticular courses will be changed to any great extent? 

DEAN SPENCER: That I can’t answer at this time. It is hoped, however, 
that the instruction will be very much more rigid than it was in the past. 
There is a syllabus very much more comprehensive than is covered in the 
courses. If the student wants more than that, it is with the understanding 
that the comprehensive examinations will be very much more extensive than 
the subject matter covered in the classes. 

CHAIRMAN BELL: Is it expected that the election method will be specially 
favored, or a student allowed to adopt any method he thinks will be better? 

DEAN SPENCER: That is left with the instructor practically. We have 
practically no electives, very small classes, and practically all on a discussion 
basis. 

DEAN GRIFFIN: You almost always have to have the same body of stu- 
dents with you from day to day. 

DEAN SPENCER: I doubt very much whether the students who come to 
us will, to any considerable extent, take advantage of being absent from 
classes. We are not taking, and for five years past we have not taken, any 
check of classes at all. Nobody is required to come to classes. 

DEAN GRIFFIN: But you do have your periodic examination? 
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DEAN SPENCER: Yes, we still give tests at any time before completion. 
DEAN GRIFFIN: Have you ever tried to run comprehensive examinations? 
DEAN SPENCER: Yes, we have. 

DEAN GrirFFIn: I have made a stab at it at one time or another, and I fail 
to see that there are very many more questions involved. 

DEAN SPENCER: That is very true. Our hope is that the dean and examin- 
er, the dean of the students and examiner, with his technical experts, will be 
able to assist us in preparing examinations which are really comprehensive, 
and which will do something different from what has been done in the old 
examinations. I think, as a matter of fact, you and your institution are in a 
better situation than we are now. I think our examination system is intoler- 
able. A person rushes through a course and has a two-hour examination, and 
the whole thing is a rush; students come in at 8:30 and move out at 10:30, 
and then go into another rush. And, whether this particular plan is success- 
ful or not, I think we must get away from that machine process of ex- 
amining people. 

CHAIRMAN BELL: In connection with a given course, will the professor 
who gives the course be the examiner? 

DEAN SPENCER: Not necessarily. Of course we are not in position to do the 
thing they are doing in the college. In the college they are attempting to 
differentiate three functions, the instruction function, the drawing of ques- 
tions function, and the evaluating of papers function. We are not able to 
do that quite as fully as in the college, but to a certain extent we shall dis- 
sociate or separate the function of instruction from the function of examina- 
tion by calling in members of the faculty who have not been responsible for 
instruction in given subject matter. 

CHAIRMAN BELL: You do not expect to have examiners, then, who do 
nothing but examine? 

DEAN SPENCER: Not for the time being. We could hardly do that now, 
although I think that is a very valuable part of the experiment. We cannot 
do that as fully as the college can. Some advise that the plan be made op- 
tional. Let those who wish take the comprehensive examination, and those 
who wish take the other system. I don’t know whether you could get any 
adequate measure of the experiment when you have two competing systems. 
The students themselves apparently prefer either to go wholly on one basis 
or wholly on the other. 

DEAN WARFIELD: Have the students any preference with respect to it? 

DEAN SPENCER: The only evidence I have on that is that the president 
addressed all the students of the university with respect to general final ex- 
aminations and they sat in more or less mute silence as it was outlined, and 
went into hysterics when he said the plan would not apply to students then 
in residence. 








ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
DEAN RUSSELL A. STEVENSON, University of Minnesota, presiding 


RELATION OF THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS TO OTHER 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
By RUSSELL A. STEVENSON 
Dean of the School of Business Administration, 
University of Minnesota 


HIS round table session was arranged as the result of a confer- 

ence with Dean Phillips in Cleveland at the meetings of the 

American Economic Association last December. In the course 
of a conversation it was suggested that there had been so many devel- 
opments in the professional schools closely allied to business that it 
seemed appropriate at this time to undertake a comprehensive survey 
of the present status of training for business at the college level. Col- 
leges of engineering and law have been shifting the emphasis in their 
curricula so as to adapt their offerings to meet the needs of students 
preparing for business careers. It is possible, at present, to find pro- 
grams of study arranged in some of the professional schools other than 
business for practically every type of occupation for which our colle- 
giate schools of business were organized. This situation, of course, 
should not give rise to alarm on the part of business school faculties. 
The subject matter of business administration will continue to be pre- 
sented by those trained in the field. The particular form of university 
organization which will provide for this type of training is not a matter 
of great significance. In view of the fact that collegiate schools of busi- 
ness have been organized for the purpose of presenting a type of train- 
ing not previously offered by other professional schools, however, any 
developments which appear to be changing that status should receive 
some attention. It is for the purpose of discussing this question that 
this round table conference was arranged. 

Our present collegiate schools of business have developed from two 
sources. In the first group may be placed those which are a mere out- 
growth of departments of economics. The offerings in the typical de- 
partment of economics expanded so rapidly in the early years of the 
twentieth century that it became difficult to arrange programs within 
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the group limitations of an arts college curriculum. The easiest method 
of meeting this situation was to establish a separate administrative 
unit. The new school or college was, in fact, an expanded economics 
department having the autonomy of an independent faculty but con- 
ducting its courses in essentially the same manner as an arts college. 

The second group of schools were set up independently from the 
existing divisions of the university. They were organized with fairly 
definite vocational objectives in mind. For the most part, these institu- 
tions offered technical courses not generally included in the economics 
departments of arts colleges. 

Schools of business may be classified today in terms of their origin. 
In one group the courses of study show clearly the dominance of the- 
oretical economics, while, in the other, the vocational objectives and 
clerical techniques predominate. Apparently there is a distinct cleavage 
between the two groups in the matter of plans and policies. It would 
probably be impossible to prepare a statement indicating the functions 
of a collegiate school of business that would be generally accepted. 
Some would urge the viewpoint that all techniques should be mastered 
through an apprenticeship period in business whereas others would 
insist that laboratory courses and subjects descriptive of methods of 
administration should be offered in the school. 

In spite of these differences, there appears to be a consensus of opin- 
ion as to the objectives of schools of business. An examination of the 
bulletins and other published materials indicates that there is general 
agreement as to objectives. Practically every announcement contains 
a statement to the effect that the purpose of the school is to train stu- 
dents for executive positions in business. The student is led to believe 
that his university training should carry him beyond the ordinary 
clerical positions to the higher administrative occupations. 

It is true that most of our schools mention certain specific occupa- 
tions of a semi-professional character such as accounting, advertising, 
banking, and personnel administration. These are sufficiently definite 
in character to afford a comparison with other professions for which 
universities offer specialized training such as law and medicine. The 
majority of the students, however, take the general course leading to 
the ill-defined class of occupations covered by the caption “executive 
positions in business.” 

It is in this general field that we may expect competition from the 
other professional schools. The law schools set forth in their announce- 
ments two major objectives, namely, (a) to train legal practitioners and 
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(d) to afford a legal training for those who plan to enter business in vari- 
ous executive positions. The curricula of the law schools are arranged 
with the view to giving the student a grounding in the fundamentals of 
law as a background for business. Some schools have gone so far as to 
suggest that the law course is adequate for business training and have 
allowed students who are not planning to enter practice to eliminate 
the work in court procedure and practice from their programs, 

In general, engineering schools are concerned with the training of 
technical experts in design and in the operation of technical equipment. 
They are also interested in training applied scientists. There has re- 
cently developed a tendency to arrange courses of study for prepara- 
tion in such fields as production management, sales management, and 
even for general executive positions. An examination of the proceed- 
ings of recent meetings of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Administration indicates that members of the teaching profession in 
this field are alert to the possibility of adapting engineering curricula 
to the needs of business training. The following excerpt taken from the 
Report of the Committee on Industrial Engineering at the Thirty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation is an evidence of this tendency. 


In the Colleges of Engineering it would seem that the standard engineering 
courses are inadequate as regards certain types of industrial work. Engineers 
in increasing numbers are entering the field of administration in industry and 
are using less and less of their training in specialized designed courses. On 
page 60, Bulletin No. 3 of the Board of Investigation and Co-ordination of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, is given a chart showing 
the distribution of functions performed in industry. Under administrative 
and managerial we find a steady increase in the percentage of graduates en- 
gaged in primarily administrative work. As the length of time following 
graduation increases, we find a corresponding decrease in the primarily tech- 
nical work over the same periods. 

In view of the reasons just stated, it would seem that a fusion of standard 
Engineering courses and Economics or Business Administration would more 
nearly meet the demands of modern industry. This fusion cannot be ac- 
complished through specialized courses in Colleges of Business Administra- 
tion, nor can it be accomplished through appended courses in Economics for 
Engineers. In view of the rapidity with which Engineering graduates drift 
out of the purely technical work into the administrative, it would seem that 
Colleges in Engineering would be justified in doing two things: 

1. Cut down the proportion of strictly technical and design courses in all 
standard branches of engineering. 
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2. Introduce courses setting forth fundamental factors included under the 
following heads: 

a) Industrial Statistical Method 

b) Industrial Relations 

c) Accounting 

d) Industrial Economics 

e) Management 


It is evident that both the law schools and the engineering colleges 
are finding that business administration offers a field of opportunity 
for their students. The colleges of education and departments of psy- 
chology are developing complete curricula leading to the field of per- 
sonnel management. Schools of journalism are arranging special courses 
in advertising. There are, in fact, very few fields for which collegiate 
schools of business were organized that have not been entered by other 
schools and colleges. Professional accounting offers the one outstand- 
ing exception and there is some evidence of a tendency for law schools 
to enter this field. 

These observations are made with the knowledge of the fact that 
enrolments in schools of business have been increasing more rapidly 
than those in other professional schools. It is safe to assume, however, 
that, in the long run, the professional training in business will be cen- 
tered in the divisions of the university that have arranged the pro- 
grams on plans which most definitely meet the needs of the occupations 
affected. Up to the present time, the collegiate schools of business have 
not carved out a definite field of action that would warrant a feeling of 
stability. 

It seems to me that we have reached a point where it is essential for 
the association of collegiate schools of business to undertake a thor- 
ough analysis of the objectives and policies of business education at 
the college level. There are several questions that should be answered 
as the basis for the development of future policies. What are the types 
of administrative positions for which business school training is es- 
sential? What are the opportunities for graduates in the several fields 
for which courses of study have been arranged? What are the most 
productive methods of training in these fields? These are questions 
that can be answered only as the result of a comprehensive survey. 

The following are specific suggestions of fields of inquiry that might 
be made in such a survey: 

(1) What are the graduates of collegiate schools of business doing 
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at present? This will have particular reference to those who have been 
graduated at least five years. 

(2) What tools are useful in their various occupations with particu- 
lar reference to the equipment which might be installed in the uni- 
versity training? 

(3) How do the curricula of collegiate schools meet the requirements 
for preparing for these various positions? 

(4) A comparison of methods of presentation of materials in the 
training for various occupations. 

(5) An analysis of service courses which might be rendered to other 
colleges. 

(6) Service courses which other colleges should offer in the business 
school curriculum. 


[Note.—At the end of the round table discussion the members present proposed 
a resolution to the general session asking that a committee be appointed to outline 
in detail a comprehensive survey and to report at the next annual meeting. This 
resolution was adopted by the Association.] 








RELATION OF THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
TO THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 


By PROFESSOR FRANCIS H. BIRD 
Head of Department of Commerce, 
University of Cincinnati 


T THE University of Cincinnati the school of business is an 
integral part of the college of engineering and commerce. 
Known as the department of commerce, it is on an equal foot- 
ing with the electrical, mechanical, civil, and chemical engineering de- 
partments. Of the sixteen hundred students registered in all the de- 
partments, approximately four hundred are in the commerce depart- 
ment. The head of the commerce department, in common with the 
heads of the engineering departments, is responsible to the dean of the 
college of engineering and commerce for the conduct of his department. 
Although matters of routine administration, such as entrance qualifica- 
tions, registration, standards of scholarship, student affairs, and student 
discipline, apply to the college as a whole and are worked out jointly 
by the dean, department heads, and faculty, each department is given 
a high degree of autonomy as to curriculum, selection of staff, teaching 
methods, and other important academic problems with which each is 
particularly concerned. 

In this brief paper an attempt will be made to state some of the 
reasons for this integration of commerce and engineering instruction 
at the University of Cincinnati and to comment on how the plan has 
been working out. 

The merging of the college of commerce with the college of engineer- 
ing resulted from the success of the co-operative plan of teaching en- 
gineering inaugurated at the University by Dean Schneider, in 1y06, by 
which students combined actual experience in industry with classroom 
instruction. In 1919, Dean Schneider was directed by the Board of 
Trustees to develop a commerce curriculum on the co-operative plan. 
The present department of commerce is the result. 

The subjects which appear in the commerce curriculum for the five 
years of the course differ little in content from those taught in other 
schools of business, with one important exception, namely, a consider- 
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able amount of instruction in basic science and engineering. From his 
contact with business men, Dean Schneider had observed that although 
those in administrative positions were concerned to a large extent with 
financial and marketing problems, they also had to give careful atten- 
tion to production problems as well. Particularly was this true because 
rapid changes in production methods and processes were coming about 
through the utilization in industry of the researches of the applied and 
pure scientists. In fact, Dean Schneider was of the opinion that test 
tubes and microscopes would have a lot to do in the future in the 
making and unmaking of domestic and foreign markets. Therefore, 
it seemed advisable to instruct commerce students in the application of 
science to industry. It was decided that commerce students in their 
Freshman year should be required to take the same course in the basic 
sciences as the electrical, mechanical, civil, and chemical engineers, 
and such is the present practice. They take such subjects as mathe- 
matics, statistics, chemistry, engineering drawing, and additional 
mathematics and physics later in the course. 

It is not until the Sophomore year that the commerce students ac- 
tually come under the jurisdiction of the commerce department and 
begin their elementary work in commerce which paves the way for the 
advanced courses of the pre-Junior, Junior, and Senior years, which 
are designed to give a broad training in business fundamentals and to 
stimulate reflective thinking about business problems. As to the con- 
tent of the strictly commerce curriculum and methods of teaching, 
the commerce department is given a free rein. The only requirement 
is that commerce graduates be prepared as adequately as possible to 
tackle their jobs. 

The commerce department not only has the function of training 
commerce students but also has had, since its establishment, the func- 
tion of training the engineering students in elementary economics, 
accounting, and business management. In requiring the engineers to 
take commerce courses, Dean Schneider had in mind the tendency for 
engineering graduates more and more to work into administrative posi- 
tions. This tendency is borne out by a recent investigation of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Education which showed that 
of the engineering students of the schools reporting approximately 75 
per cent eventually became executives. Hardly anyone in this day and 
age would question the value of business training to engineers. 

Thus, at the University of Cincinnati, the engineering and com- 
merce faculties, while maintaining their identities, perform reciprocal 
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functions. The commerce students are instructed by the engineering 
faculty in the technological subjects, and the engineering students are 
taught by the commerce faculty in the commerce subjects. In each 
case the objective is to broaden the horizon of the student and give 
him a better grasp of the different angles of a problem. 

Some of the reasons for the peculiar set-up of the college of engineer- 
ing and commerce have been discussed. Comment on how the plan has 
been working out will follow. 

A plan on paper may seem comprehensive and logical, but the suc- 
cess of the plan will always depend upon more subtle factors, upon the 
way the individuals work together who are responsible for the carrying 
out of the plan. That the department of commerce is at present func- 
tioning satisfactorily as a unit of an engineering college is the result of 
twelve years of education, experiment, and adjustment. The commerce 
and engineering faculties were forced to live together and work to- 
gether under the same roof. At first, this was not an easy adjustment 
to make and there was some friction. At times, the commerce faculty 
might have been characterized as a militant minority. When human 
beings with different training, different experience, and different out- 
look are thrown together, they have to correct for bias, if they are going 
to co-operate and understand each other’s problems. 

The best way to get another person’s point of view is to work with 
him on some common problem. The process of getting together was 
well under way when five years ago the writer became a member of the 
commerce faculty. Since that time, as head of the commerce depart- 
ment, he has frequently sat around the table with the heads and repre- 
sentatives of the other departments, and he has observed that the frank 
discussion of common problems has led to a common understanding. 
If, as happens occasionally, action which might be advisable for the 
engineering departments is not advisable for the commerce depart- 
ment, the proposition is discussed “‘straight from the shoulder” on the 
part of all concerned. He does not recall a single instance when, if the 
commerce department was sound in its position, the joint action taken 
was not fair and reasonable. 

If this spirit of mutual give and take did not exist, the plan would 
fail and intolerable conditions would result. It is to be expected that 
the relationships of the commerce and engineering faculties will im- 
prove with each year. It is difficult to work together, to eat together, 
and to play together without getting accustomed to one another and 
getting the other fellow’s point of view. As one member of the com- 
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merce faculty, the writer will testify to a broader and more enlightened 
point of view because he has come to know the engineers. He also has 
reason to believe that the engineers have come to look upon the com- 
merce department as quite a useful adjunct to the engineering depart- 
ments. 

Aside from the educational value, the commerce faculty find another 
advantage in the requirement that all Freshmen take the basic en- 
gineering courses the first year. It is a process of elimination, a “weed- 
ing-out” process. Usually, it is the better students who survive the 
rigorous training of the first year. While the commerce faculty has no 
direct jurisdiction over the technological courses which the commerce 
students take, the instructors in these courses show an increasing desire 
to adapt them as far as possible to needs of the commerce students. 
For instance, the mathematics department has substituted for a course 
formerly required in calculus a course in the mathematics of statistics. 
The physics department has segregated the commerce students in a 
separate section and the instructor is attempting to adapt the course 
to their particular needs. The chemistry department, too, has shown 
a co-operative attitude. 

In turn, the commerce faculty have attempted to adapt the com- 
merce courses for engineers to the particular needs of technical stu- 
dents. The instructor who teaches them elementary economics and 
business management has had training as an engineer as well as in 
the field of commerce. Thus, he knows the background of his students 
and can talk their language. In explaining the law of diminishing re- 
turns, for instance, he would not use the old illustration of the farmer 
and the wheat that was given the writer as a student, but rather would 
talk in terms of the limits on mass production methods in a machine 
shop. 

The instructor who teaches the engineers accounting has a tech- 
nological as well as an accounting background and has had actual 
experience in shop accounting. This he finds to his advantage in get- 
ting on common ground with the engineering students. 

There is a tendency for the engineering students to look askance at 
the commerce courses until they have to take a few, and then their 
attitude changes. Elementary economics, some of the engineering 
students say, is more difficult for them than their engineering courses. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the integration of commerce 
and engineering instruction at the University of Cincinnati has passed 
the experimental stage. The merging of the college of commerce with 
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the engineering college has proved a practical method of meeting a 
particular set of problems. The relation of the school of commerce to 
the school of engineering, however, is an adjustment which each uni- 
versity will have to work out by methods best suited to its own condi- 
tions. The writer must confess that he cannot recommend any “one 
best”’ method of fitting a commerce student for life except that the 
broader his foundation, before he specializes, the better fitted will he 
be to meet the demands of an exacting wor'd. 








DINNER MEETING 
DEAN CHESTER A. PHILLIPS, President of the Association, presiding 


RESIDENT PHILLIPS: Some universities flourish in spite of 
their leadership. Others flourish because of their leadership. 
Tulane, I am reliably informed, belongs in the latter category; 

in fact, Tulane of today, it is said, is in large measure a monument to 
the vision, sagacity, and energy of the man to my right; a man whose 
enviable reputation, in the country as a whole, has its counterpart in 
the high estimation in which he is held locally. It is my pleasure to 
present President A. B. Dinwiddie of Tulane University. 


ADDRESS 


By DR. A. B. DINWIDDIE 
President of the Tulane University of Louisiana 


ODESTY forbids me to make more than a reference to the 
kind words of the gentleman who introduced me and com- 
pels me to disclaim most of the credit he has assigned me 

for the progress of this university. I believe, indeed, that whatever 
success Tulane has attained is due to the deans and the faculty, in 
whom I have every confidence; with whom I am always in close con- 
tact, and whose judgment in most cases I would take in preference to 
my own. They will always, at least, have the opportunity to convince 
me if we differ on policies or procedure. I would not be content to be 
at the head of any institution in which I could not seek and get the 
advice and frank expression of opinion of the faculty, whether they 
agreed with me or not. 

I do not believe in any other kind of educational institution. 

I cannot appear here as an expert in the particular field in which 
you gentlemen are working. I believe a college president is supposed, 
by the unthinking people, to be more or less informed on all subjects 
and able to speak on any subject, but I know, as a president, that no 
president could get by with that with his faculty, and I do not attempt 
this. So I am not speaking to you with any idea that I know the field 
of commerce, or know more than I should know about methods of 
training in business. I can only be said to have a bird’s-eye view of the 
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whole field of what we might call business or commercial training. It is 
one of the most variegated fields that exist in any branch of human 
thought or endeavor. 

We have business courses in our academic high schools; we have 
business high schools; we have commercial courses in teacher training 
institutions, for we train teachers to teach business courses in the high 
schools; and we have commercial courses in teacher training institu- 
tions to teach people to earn a living through some connection with 
business or commerce, in the office or in the accounting room. We have 
courses in business in our colleges of liberal arts; we have schools of 
business connected with colleges of liberal arts; and I could multiply 
the subdivisions still further, but, coming to the top of the list, we have 
collegiate schools of business, in the very carefully defined sense of that 
term. 

I have had the fortune to be in the position where I have had to 
plan, or approve, various commercial courses of the public schools and 
high schools and teacher training institutions and technical colleges 
of this state. We find, in Louisiana, a condition which exists also in 
many other states, an oversupply of teachers. It is well known that 
we have such an oversupply in New Orleans. There is, therefore, 
throughout the entire state, a waiting-list of teachers, and, wherever 
that exists, we find that the young men and young women, particularly 
the latter, because we have very few young men now going into the 
public schools as teachers—we find that these young people will turn 
to other fields, and they will not turn gradually. There is not a grad- 
ual shifting of these people, but a swift rush over to something else. 
This is producing now a stampede to commercial subjects and you will 
find high schools of commerce and colleges of commerce and depart- 
ments of commerce springing up all over the South, I will say, because 
I am more familiar with this part of the country. Now this is in addi- 
tion to, and apart from, our old line business colleges, of which we have 
some very honorable ones in this city, but which are entirely different 
in operation and organization. 

The result is, or is going to be, that in a very short time we shall be 
oversupplied with young people who are trained for such opportunities 
as office work or accounting in some form or another might offer. 

Now, when the supply gets too great for the demand, there is going 
to be another stampede. I am not a prophet, and a college president 
ought never to be a prophet, because his words will rise up to confront 
him in the future and he is expected to hew to the line on anything he 
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has said at any time, else he is just a plain prevaricator. For this and 
other reasons, I would not prophesy what will be the next stampede of 
young people in this country. 

Today there is a very definite and hurried trend to commerce in 
the high schools and the elementary schools. Whether this stampede 
will continue on upward until it gets into the college, I do not know. 
We have had, in other fields, similar movements that have been very 
difficult to deal with. I can mention particularly the widespread trend 
toward pre-medical education, in which almost every men’s college in 
the country offered a college course preliminary to a medical education. 
And there have been in this country, undoubtedly, a group of students 
taking preliminary medical work far in excess of the capacities of all 
of the medical colleges in the country. 

That will doubtless be checked in time. It takes a while for such a 
movement to get back to its source, but, ultimately, you will have a 
falling off in attendance at all academic colleges in the preliminary 
medical courses. 

We find all these conditions with reference to business training exist- 
ing in this state, and we have instituted a serious study of the situation. 
The study will not be exhaustive, necessarily, but it is intended to 
survey the field to see if it is necessary for all collegiate institutions of 
this state to give courses in commerce or commercial work. That shows 
there has been noted a tendency toward the exploitation of oppor- 
tunities for young people in the commercial world. 

Of course, we are not taking into account the competence of these 
people to complete such courses. They may, or may not, be competent, 
and may or may not become leaders, but I am almost willing to take 
the position, and will except the colleges or collegiate schools of busi- 
ness for the moment, that if we would take out of any profession or 
trade all of the people that were not competent, we could not run the 
activity. But we cannot all be 100 per cent, or go per cent, or 75 per 
cent efficient in our work. I think the college group as a teaching 
group, and as a research group, would probably show the highest per- 
centage of effectiveness of any group of teachers or workers in the 
country. 

At the present time, of course, we are going to have a great deal 
of trouble about the inability of people to get positions or jobs. This 
doesn’t apply only to the man who works in a factory or works on the 
docks—it applies to everybody—and it is due to causes which you 
understand far better than I do, even though no two of you perhaps 
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will agree entirely as to the present causes of unemployment. Every 
time we merge two banks, for instance, both of them good, somebody 
is left out. This has to be. There is no need to duplicate the personnel 
any longer. The prospect for a student who graduates from a high 
school of commerce or from some department not of collegiate grade 
is in general lessening every year. You probably know this as well as 
Ido. As Ihave said, I am not here to tell you anything new, but merely 
to refer to matters of my own observation in the gradual trend to com- 
mercial education throughout the South, in which there has been a 
tremendous development in the last few years. You will hardly find a 
college of liberal arts that has not a department of commerce, and 
whether it is needed or not is not the question. The question is, other 
colleges have it, so we must have it. 

Now the whole picture of what is going on in business education is 
most discouraging, because it permeates all of the schools of the coun- 
try to an extent that is almost alarming. A man connected with edu- 
cation in a general way, as I am, can see it more definitely than the 
man concerned only with the specific work of training for commerce. 

Now in regard to the college school of business. I am more familiar 
with the educational standards and procedures of some of—I will not 
say some of the older professions—but some professions that have been 
organized for a long time on the basis of training in their particular 
field. It is a singular thing that, in the case of two of the professions, 
engineering and business, representing, perhaps, the largest and oldest 
professional groups in the world, because engineering must have been 
practiced a long time before the people of the pyramids of Egypt— 
and I am sure business was conducted earlier than that—these should 
have existed so long and been so efficiently organized without the aid 
of formal, standardized training, for when it comes to the necessity of 
training for engineering and training for business, you have two of the 
youngest professional enterprises, and, therefore, you will find that 
standards for such training have not reached the refinement of detail 
that they have reached in law or medicine or in academic work. 

I have excluded the work of professional training in education be- 
cause that has gone far ahead of all of us. We do not know how far 
it is ahead of us. Its promoters have not stopped on the way to tell 
us how they do it, so we plod on behind the best we can. 

The method of organizing the school of commerce or department of 
commerce in small colleges of liberal arts is about thus, and probably 
many of you have acquired one in this way, though I do not know 
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about schools in other sections of the country. It was found that some 
college in the territory was making great progress in enrolment through 
the introduction of a course in commerce and it became necessary to 
have a special meeting of the Board of Trustees and they decided to 
put in at once a department of commerce. This has happened so fre- 
quently that it is an old story to us, but I am glad to say that it has 
not happened in that way at Tulane and many other institutions. The 
further procedure is this: The Trustees proceed to take a slice out of 
the budget robbing the academic dean and the medical dean and the 
law dean and get together enough to start a college of commerce, and 
proceed to launch this with great enthusiasm and cheering. But that 
is the way it has happened too often to be much of a joke. We have 
been very fortunate here in having a very fine group of business men 
who saw further than the average business man the future need for 
professional training in business, and these men became guarantors 
of our college before it was started. 

But you have started your organizations without traditions. Tradi- 
tion is a great thing, but it is also a great thing to start without tradi- 
tions. Things that have grown up with us as traditions and rules and 
standards and become embedded in the consciences and pride of the 
old graduates are pretty difficult to change with the changing times. 
You have no such things to hamper you. You are free and I am glad 
to know you keep a flexible standard for the organization of your 
schools of business. The academic group is, in my mind, the one most 
hampered by details of standards. Though a standard is set up at 
first, through necessity, for our guidance and help, it later becomes a 
means of control. It still later becomes, in the longer run, a nuisance, 
and yet we do not always know what to do with it. 

You will pardon me for making remarks personal to your organiza- 
tion. I think you have a very happy setting-forth of your standards. 
You do not bring them down too much to a matter of rigid rules and 
specific applications. You are free to diverge and yet you are always 
facing toward your ideal. It gives me a great deal of pleasure to meet 
the group of men who are responsible for this organization, and to 
have you meet our own group of men, not only in the college of com- 
merce, but in some of our other colleges. 

I take a great deal of pride in our university here and am glad to 
say that we are all working together to one end, and that is, to the 
upbuilding of the university regardless of the departments to which 
the men may be attached. 
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As I understand you have a treat in store for you, which is regarded 
as the ultimate climax of this banquet, I shall retire from the platform 
and allow the presiding officer to introduce the next speaker. 


PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: It is my privilege, if you will pardon the per- 
sonal reference, to introduce the second and last speaker of the pro- 
gram. Some nine years ago at the conclusion of my introduction, he 
stepped forward, tapped his right foot on the floor, smiled gracefully, 
and said, ““Two New England towns claim the honor of Mr. Phillips’ 
birthplace; Boston insists he was born in Burlington, and Burlington 
insists he was born in Boston.”’ To introduce him to his colleagues 
would be a work of superarrogance. With the passing of the years his 
wisdom grows greater; his criticism more and more acute, his wit keen- 
er, and his humor ever richer. Dean LeRossignol. 














DR. FLEXNER ON UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
FOR BUSINESS 


By J. E. LEROSSIGNOL 
Dean of the College of Business Administration, 
University of Nebraska 


N THE year 1923, Dr. Abraham Flexner, then secretary of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, pub- 
lished a little book entitled, A Modern College and a Modern 

School, in which, deploring the aimlessness of the American college, 
he wrote sympathetically and even enthusiastically of the pre-medical 
course in particular and pre-vocational courses in general. He said: 

If purposeful organization of college work with reference to a career in 

medicine is a good thing, is it not possible that purposeful organization of 
college work with reference, say, to engineering, to law, to teaching, to the 
ministry, to business, would be a good thing, too? 


For the student looking forward to a business career, Dr. Flexner 
suggests courses in mathematics, modern languages, geography, eco- 
nomics, statistics, finance, history of labor organizations and labor 
legislation, industrial management, and industrial relations. A model 
school of this character, according to the author, was the new school 
of business economics of Johns Hopkins University, established in the 
year 1922, as the University Circular reads, “‘in recognition of the in- 
creasing need of specialized academic training for men contemplating 
a business career.” In fact, the curriculum of this school is quite simi- 
lar to that of the typical undergraduate school of commerce or business 
administration. 

The step taken by Johns Hopkins University, as Dr. Flexner says, 
illustrates the possibility of recognizing purpose without sacrifice of 
liberal spirit. It shows also the fact that, in order to effect such inte- 
gration of studies, a separate “‘School” which was not really a separate 
school, had to be created, because of academic prejudice. ‘That is,” 
as Dr. Flexner puts it, “the American college will allow the student, 
unassisted, to aim at an objective, but it does not like to acknowledge 
the fact and deliberately help him.” 

One might add that the academic mind is slow to anticipate coming 
events, even when they cast long shadows before, as illustrated in its 
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former prejudice against the now “learned professions of medicine and 
surgery.” Apropos of this Dr. Flexner says: 

Time was when the physician being an apothecary and the surgeon being 
a barber, the universities were equally—and justly—contemptuous of the 
healing art. But the academic attitude changed as medicine became a pro- 
fession with scientific basis and cultural possibilities. Modern business is 
undergoing a not dissimilar transformation. 


Such heresies as these one might expect from a director or dean of an 
undergraduate school of business, and it is hard to believe that they 
were uttered by the author of Universities, American, English, German 
only seven years ago. However, in his later and—shall we say?— 
maturer work, Dr. Flexner seems to take an ultra-conservative, if not 
reactionary, point of view. Alarmed, perhaps, by the specter of voca- 
tionalism, which he had helped to evoke, he would exorcise it from 
the university, which should be a sacred retreat, where like-minded 
scholars, old and young, should devote themselves to pure learning, 
undefiled by any touch of worldliness or taint of vocationalism. 

To be sure, in this later work Dr. Flexner is considering the univer- 
sity proper rather than the college, and deplores the fact that the 
American university, so-called, has in it overlapping elements of sec- 
ondary, collegiate, and university grade, making comparison with 
European universities difficult, invidious, and even odious. Moreover, 
the university which Dr. Flexner has in mind does not even conform to 
the Continental European type, with its traditional four faculties, but 
to an ideal all his own, by which he weighs and measures universities 
in every country and finds them all more or less wanting. 

The ideal university, then, appears to be an institution of postgrad- 
uate rank, devoted primarily to the conservation and advancement of 
knowledge and the training of scholars who shall carry on the work, 
and secondarily, if at all, to the training of practitioners for some few 
professions. 

This is, obviously, a modification of the German concept of the uni- 
versity as the home of science, aloof from the practical world, yet not 
aloof, because of the intimate relation which science bears to material 
and social progress. The training of practical men, however, is not the 
task of the university, and the gap between science and social welfare 
must be filled by other agencies. Very definitely, Dr. Flexner says. 

On the basis which I have discussed, the pursuit of science and scholarship 
belong to the university. What else belongs there? Assuredly, neither sec- 
ondary, technical, vocational, nor popular education. Of course, they are 
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important; of course, society must create appropriate agencies to deal with 
them; but they must not be permitted to distract the university. 


Evidently, the ideal Flexnerian university is not found in America, 
England, France, Germany, nor anywhere on earth. But, as Plato 
says of his ideal city, that does not matter, if only we keep the pattern 
in view and try to organize ourselves accordingly. 

But Dr. Flexner is inconsistent with his ideal in that he finds place 
in the university for the traditional faculties of law and medicine, 
though not for theology, because of sectarian bias. Yet these approved 
faculties are engaged in the training of lawyers and physicians rather 
than jurists and medical scientists. In other words, the university may 
give what Dr. Flexner calls training ad hoc, or toward a particular 
external purpose in which science is not pursued exclusively for her 
own sake, but becomes a handmaid, servant, or prostitute to profes- 
sional or vocational ends. Here we have ‘‘ad-hoc-ness,’’ as Dr. Flexner 
apologetically calls it, which was cast out of the front door, coming 
back through the cellar window. 

The analogy, of course, is far from perfect, for “ad-hoc-ness,” to use 
that barbarism for the last time, has always existed, inasmuch as the 
university was not originally a seat of learning pure and simple, but a 
nursery for monks and priests. The serpent of vocationalism was there 
from the beginning, has brought forth the faculties of law and medicine, 
and is now propagating a number of new professions and demanding 
for them a place in the temple of learning. 

Dr. Flexner’s criterion of eligibility is his definition of the word 
“profession,’’ which he uses in a somewhat narrow sense to facilitate 
the separation of the sheep from the goats. A profession is a learned 
vocation, “‘the essence of which resides in the application of free, re- 
sourceful, unhampered intelligence to the comprehension of problems.” 
Essential also to the concept of a profession is its altruistic character 
in the promotion of ideals, larger and nobler ends than the satisfaction 
of individual ambitions. “The achievement of these objects incidental- 
ly brings in a livelihood; but the livelihood is, theoretically at least, 
of secondary or incidental, even though to the individual of essential, 
importance.” 

Applying this double criterion to the claims of various occupations 
to recognition by the university, Dr. Flexner draws the line thus: 

Of the professional faculties, a clear case can, I think, be made out for 
law and medicine; not for denominational religion, which involves a bias, 
hardly perhaps for education, certainly not at all for business, journalism, 
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domestic “‘science,” or library “science,’’ to which I shall return in detail 
later. It is true that most physicians and most lawyers are mere craftsmen; 
it is even true that their training largely occupies itself with teaching them 
how to do things. I should go further: I should add that an unproductive 
faculty of law or medicine is no whit the better for being attached to a uni- 
versity; it has no business there; it would do as well by society and by its 
students if it were an independent vocational school. 


Evidently, a rigid application of the criterion would cast out of the 
university both of the approved faculties, on the ground that they are 
not engaged chiefly in the advancement of learning, but in the train- 
ing of men and women ad hoc to be legal and medical practitioners. 
However, they are allowed to remain on sufferance or, possibly, on 
probation, and one is tempted to quote, in this connection, the works 
of St. Peter, holder of the keys: “If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?”’ 

For the present, at least, Dr. Flexner would close the gates to the 
vocation, occupation, or trade of business, because, in his opinion, 
it has not yet earned the crown of professionalism. Yet he gives a long 
defense of his decision, as though it might possibly be referred to a 
higher court. He says, in part: 


Is business a profession? In a loose way, the term “profession” is used 
merely as the antithesis to ‘‘amateur’’; hence one may speak of a professional 
cook or a professional football player, a professional barber, dancer, or busi- 
ness man. But, from the standpoint of the university, though cooks and 
business men have in many institutions ensconced themselves comfortably 
in the academic groves, a day of reckoning is at hand. Times change, to be 
sure, and the academically unprofessional barber of former days legitimately 
finds himself the full-time professor of surgery today. Whatever our decision 
at this moment, we shall not maintain that a changed social and economic 
order, a changed system of ethical values, a deeper knowledge of economics 
may not some day convert business into a profession. But is it a profession 
today in any other than the amateur sense above described? Is the Harvard 
business school helping or hampering a genuinely professional evolution? 

Modern business does not satisfy the criteria of a profession; it is shrewd, 
energetic, and clever, rather than intellectual in character; it aims—and un- 
der our present social organization must aim—at its own advantage, rather 
than at noble purpose within itself. The fact that many successful business 
men generously contribute funds to philanthropy does not prove that pres- 
ent-day business as business has, can have, or should have as its object any- 
thing other than success 

That business is a phenomenon of major importance is undeniable; that, 
therefore, it behooves universities interested in phenomena and in problems 
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to study the phenomena and problems of business is clear. It is one thing, 
however, for economists and sociologists to study the phenomena of modern 
business in a school of business or in a department of economics, and it is 
quite another thing—and, in my judgment, an irrelevant and unworthy 
thing—for a modern university to undertake to “shortcircuit’”’ experience 
and to furnish advertisers, salesmen, or handy men for banks, department 
stores, or transportation companies. Let the economists study banking, 
trade cycles, and transportation; let the chemists study textiles and foods; 
and let the psychologists study advertising, not in order to train business 
men to attract the public, but in order to understand what takes place when 
a jingle like “not a cough in a carload” persuades a nation to buy a new brand 
of cigarettes. Technical accomplishments such as salesmanship, etc., belong 
to technological schools or must be left to apprenticeship. 


Applying this argument to university training for business in the 
United States, Dr. Flexner summarily dismisses the undergraduate 
school of commerce or business as offering courses which are a poor 
substitute for a sound, general college education and which, in the 
long run, seem likely to be of slight vocational importance. Apparent- 
ly, he has withdrawn his previous approval of the retroactive pressure 
of professional careers in general, and of the curriculum of the school 
of business economics of Johns Hopkins University in particular. Yet 
the alternative of a four-years’ general college course for all students 
before entering the university or beginning a business career goes far 
beyond Continental European standards, and, in fact, would not be 
required by Dr. Flexner himself for entrance to schools of law or medi- 
cine. 

It follows, then, that upon completion of two years of general col- 
lege work, which is approximately equal to graduation from a German 
Gymnasium, or Realschule, a student might very properly begin his 
professional course in business, and this is practically what is done 
in the undergraduate schools of business of American universities. But, 
of course, that would not be permissible under the definitions and re- 
strictions laid down by Dr. Flexner. 

However, the author pays slight attention to these schools, reserving 
his fire for the Harvard graduate school of business administration as 
a more pretentious and specious imitation of a true professional school. 

Apart from the major indictment—the existence of the school with- 
in the university—various other sins are laid at the door of the Harvard 
graduate school of business administration. It raises neither ethical 
nor social questions; it does not mention foreign languages in describ- 
ing its department of foreign trade; it says nothing of the mores of 
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foreign countries; it devises systems of accounting for retail stores; 
it teaches advertising; and it has in short order ground out a series 
of case books in business, regardless of the shortcomings of the case 
books for legal education, which are their prototype. 

And yet, strange to say, Dr. Flexner admits that the Harvard grad- 
uate school of business administration, like the Handelshochschule 
of Berlin, has its place in training men and women for business and 
industry with a faculty made up of concrete-minded and thorough 
research workers, who care mainly for present-day needs and problems 
—but not in the university. He very cheerfully suggests that the 
school be separated from Harvard University, and, inasmuch as it is 
situated in Boston, that it be henceforth known as the Boston gradu- 
ate school of business administration. 

After thus purging itself of the accursed thing, the American uni- 
versity would then be free to attack the problem of professional train- 
ing for business experimentally. With its surviving professional chil- 
dren it could set its house in order, thus: 


Schools of education might be reformed and put on probation; schools of 
medicine, law, and engineering could be subjected to searching criticism and 
such reform as they may require. A closer and more helpful relation could 
be established between the university, on the one hand, and business, indus- 
try, government, education, and public-health, on the other. The faculty 
would treat the great modern world as a clinic. Extension courses could be 
restricted, as they are in England, to subjects of university value and to stu- 
dents who are mature. The home study departments would evaporate. 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Chicago would at once stand out as univer- 
sities. They would talk in terms of small groups of scholars and teachers. 
Far higher intellectual standards could be set up. I venture to believe that in 
less than a generation the influence of universities upon American life would 
be immensely greater than it is today. 


In the foregoing quotation and omitted sentences Dr. Flexner refers 
to various other blemishes and incongruities in the American univer- 
sity, such as the vast number of courses offered in the vocational 
schools and often elected by college students; the enormous expansion 
of extension “‘service”’; and the futile research so often carried on by 
candidates for higher degrees. 

For all of these criticisms there is a certain basis of fact and a meas- 
ure of justification; but they are offered in such a scornful, unbalanced, 
and extravagant way as to make a veritable caricature of higher edu- 
cation in the United States. There may be “educational Babbitry” 
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in some quarters, but it is a pity to see it thus exploited and capitalized. 
Perhaps the author will receive a Nobel prize for his diatribes, welcome, 
as they doubtless are, to some of our foreign friends. 

However, it is some consolation to note that vocationalism is found 
in high places abroad, as both English and Continental universities 
are being democratized, modernized, and brought into closer relation 
with the world as it is. 

For example, as Professor Ramsbottom states in a recent article in 
the International Review for Commercial Education, a commerce degree 
was inaugurated by the University of Birmingham in the year 1go1, 
and the University of London took the same action after the war. 
There are now five English universities and one Scottish with faculties 
of commerce providing degree courses. In connection with the Uni- 
versity of London there is also a college of household sciences, a school 
of librarianship, and a course in journalism. Worst of all, there are, 
in both Oxford and Cambridge, schools of agriculture and of forestry, 
and the end is not yet. 

But, as Dr. Flexner says, the University of London is not really a 
university; the provincial universities are responsive to local needs; 
and even the ancient and respectable universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge give much attention to secondary and “‘service” functions. 
In brief, there is in England no university of the Flexnerian type. 

In Germany, then, if anywhere the ideal university may be found, 
although even here much of the training is of the ad hoc variety, with 
Brodstudenten preparing for particular professions rather than schol- 
ars and philosophers pursuing knowledge for its own sake, without 
ulterior motive. 

Moreover, even the German universities are being modernized— 
or corrupted—by unsanctified vocationalism. In fact, certain subjects, 
such as Kameralwissenschaft and Volkswirtschaftslehre have long been 
popular with candidates for posts in the public service, and now they 
are supplemented in most of the great universities by much-frequented 
courses in Finanzwissenschaft, Steuerwesen, Eisenbahnwesen, Boden- 
politik, Versicherungswesen, and the like, from which it is but a step 
to something still more vocational. Easy is the descent to Avernus. 

In the name of Wissenschaft Dr. Flexner deplores the pressure and 
encroachment of the Philistines upon the sacred precinct of the Ger- 
man university, but in vain. The University of Berlin has a chair of 
Theaterwissenschaft and an institute of Zeitungswissenschaft; Charlot- 
tenburg has an institute for Betriebssociologie; and in the University 
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of KG6ln, lately a Handelshochschule, there is a Wirtschafts- und Social- 
wissenschaftliche Facultét, as in the new universities of Frankfort and 
Hamburg. Then there is in Berlin a Handelshochschule, responsible 
not to the Education Ministry, but to the Ministry of Trade, which 
offers a business diploma at the close of six semesters of study, and the 
degree of Doctor of Commerce at the close of eight semesters—an 
unwarranted use of the doctorate, as Dr. Flexner believes. Yet he is 
well aware that the Handelshochschule is an institution of university 
grade, whose professors rank with those of the University of Berlin. 
Somewhat inconsistently, Dr. Flexner recognizes the growing and 
urgent need for the scientific study of industrial problems, and the 
corresponding need for trained practitioners able to understand the 
methods and results of scientific investigation and to apply them in 
the conduct of business. Of the Berlin Handelshochschule he says: 


It was started, first, because the university faculties of law and economics 
shrank from too close contact with phenomena; second, because, through the 
evolution of modern business and the breakdown of apprenticeship, there 
was no institution offering specific business training both to students who 
were, and to students who were not, gymnasial graduates. On this basis, 
there is sound reason for the continued existence of a separate Handelshoch- 
schule of high grade. 


Of the British situation he writes in similar vein: 


In the British Commonwealth of Nations, more than in any of the more 
compact states, trained men are needed—not merely subordinates, but men 
of wide, disinterested cultural and scientific training who can conduct organ- 
ized attacks upon the problems, practical and philosophic, of modern life. 
The splendid English amateur has had his day in industry and in politics; 
graduate schools must convert him into a professional. 


Finally, as we have seen, Dr. Flexner puts the Harvard graduate 
school of business administration in the same class as the Handels- 
hochschule of Berlin, and grudgingly admits that it has its place— 
but not within a university. 

Thus, by his numerous admissions and inconsistencies, Dr. Flexner 
practically gives his case away. But assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that he could carry his assumptions and definitions to their 
logical conclusion in Harvard University, for example, let us try to 
imagine the situation that would be created. 

On the one hand, the university would detach from itself the first 
and second years of Harvard College, establishing a junior college, 
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perhaps, or relegating the work to preparatory schools. The second 
and third years, being of university grade, would remain in the uni- 
versity as a sort of philosophical faculty, with scientifically minded 
students devoted to study and research, without any vocational end 
in view. Here there would be, presumably, departments of mathemat- 
ics, physical and biological science, history, sociology, political sci- 
ence, economics, medicine, surgery, law, engineering, and the rest, 
pursuing research in every important field of knowledge. 

Of course, the students would have the pursuit of knowledge in 
view as their life work, and to that extent they would be vocationally 
minded, expecting to be full-fledged investigators and professors in the 
course of time. Dr. Flexner recognizes the fact that even scientists 
must live, and would allow them a liberal stipend: “‘the amount need- 
ed to enable them to marry, to have and educate a small family, live 
simply, buy books, and take a care-free vacation.”’ In other words, 
Dr. Flexner would permit professional scientists to live by science, 
even as, according to St. Paul, “they which preach the gospel should 
live by the gospel.” 

On the other hand, the university would rid itself of the graduate 
school of business administration, as a school of low ideals, with a 
faculty of concrete-minded professors, and a body of vocational stu- 
dents preparing for a money-making career. But in being cast out for 
such reasons the graduate school of business administration would 
surely take with it a majority of the professors and students of law, 
medicine, engineering, and other professions, even as Lucifer, in his 
fall, drew with him a third part of the stars of Heaven. 

Then there would be, preferably on the other side of the Charles 
River, Boston graduate schools of business administration, law, medi- 
cine, engineering, education, and whatnot, giving most of their time to 
teaching ad hoc, but now and then picking up crumbs of knowledge 
falling from the university table. 

Needless to say, the residual university here delineated would be 
quite different from any American university of the present day, 
though similar to Johns Hopkins and Clark in their earlier years. In 
fact, Dr. Flexner doubts whether it should be called a university and 
whether the term “university” can be saved or is worth saving. A new 
term, he thinks, might be required; and quite recently he has actually 
launched, with the assistance of generous friends, an “Institute for 
Advanced Study,” which bids fair to realize his ideals. 

Despairing of any country-wide and thoroughgoing revolution in 
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the American university, Dr. Flexner, like Plato, compromises with 
the facts on the basis of a second-best university, in which the facul- 
ties of law and medicine have a place, even though, as we have seen, 
they are chiefly occupied with the training of practitioners rather than 
scientists pure and simple. He gives a qualified approval, also, to facul- 
ties of education and engineering, but definitely rejects business as 
lacking a broad scientific basis and recognized and respected ideals. 

Yet, as Dr. Flexner in effect admits, there is a scientific basis for 
business statesmanship, in that a vast body of important and teachable 
knowledge has been accumulated by economists, statisticians, his- 
torians, and business executives, about which students might well in- 
form themselves before plunging into the complexities and difficulties 
of the business world. True, arm-chair economists have shrunk from 
close contact with this fruitful field, and most business men have got 
along without much scientific knowledge of it; but the changing times 
demand more research into business conditions and problems and a 
new and more scientific generation of business executives. For these 
reasons, if for no other, business has a strong claim to recognition by 
the university, and is likely to receive more rather than less attention 
in time to come. 

As to business ideals, it is a matter of common knowledge that they 
exist and that they are becoming more clearly defined and more in- 
fluential every day. Of course, practitioners of every profession are 
less scientific than they should be, and are prone to deviate from their 
ideals more or less; but is it not better for them to be under the wing 
of the university, where science and ideals are uplifted and worshiped, 
than to be kept without the gates until they shall have worked out 
their own salvation by serving the gods with more than hypocritical 
pretense? 

Was the university not to blame for having so long neglected and 
despised the occupations of law, medicine, and surgery, and would she 
not be equally culpable today if she were to reject the nascent profes- 
sion of business, and fail to participate in the training of business ex- 
ecutives and statesmen? Possibly, in this process, the university may 
become more worldly and less academic, while the vocations or pro- 
fessions become less worldly and more academic—to their mutual ad- 
vantage. 

The American university, as Dr. Flexner says, is a heterogeneous 
aggregation of many elements; but would it have developed in a more 
logical and serviceable way if it had been guided by the Flexnerian 
ideal from the beginning? With our Anglo-Saxon habit of dealing with 
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particular situations as they arise, without preconceived ideas, have 
we not created universities well suited to the conditions of American 
life and capable of changing with the changing times? There is not and 
should not be a single type of university in every time and place, for 
variety is the essence of progress, whereas excessive standardization 
makes for crystallization and stagnation. From this evolutionary point 
of view, then, Dr. Flexner is to be criticized for trying to fit higher 
education in America to the Procrustean bed of an abstract definition. 

For all that, the American university may profit from the diatribes 
of Dr. Flexner and the more gentle chiding of other critics, if only that 
we may “‘see oursels as ithers see us.” 

For example, there is danger that our university schools of business, 
instead of giving the students a proper cultural background and a 
broad, general training for business, may try to prepare them for par- 
ticular occupations—accountancy, banking, meat packing, hotel man- 
agement, and the like—thus inducing them to specialize too soon, to 
enter overcrowded fields, to prepare for careers which they may never 
follow, and to receive training in the University which may better be 
obtained in the finishing school of practical business. 

Again, the tendency noted in the older professional schools toward 
the training of mere practitioners rather than men learned in theology, 
law, and medicine, may be observed also in our university schools of 
business. What the world needs most at the present time is not more 
money-makers of the older type but a new generation of scientifically 
minded business statesmen who, while earning profits for themselves 
and their associates, shall have broad vision, a long-time point of 
view, a sense of obligation to the general public, and a will to do their 
part toward making the economic order better and more satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

It must be confessed, then, that the schools are prone to place effi- 
ciency before science, success before service, and that, in general, busi- 
ness ideals are not preached to students as faithfully as they are to 
taxpayers and benefactors when appeals are made for financial support. 

And yet, in spite of all the sins and shortcomings of these new 
faculties of which the older and wiser are by no means guiltless, the 
fact remains that the business world has to do with the material basis 
of civilization, and that, if it is to be organized and managed in the 
right way, it must be ruled by wise and virtuous men. In this great 
field of theory and practice, therefore, and with such worthy ends in 
view, the university, which stands for knowledge, ideals, and educa- 
tion, must surely play its part. 
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1. Who are the beneficiaries of education?—It would hardly be 
claimed that the medical profession is the chief beneficiary of schools 
of medicine or that law firms are the most important beneficiaries of 
education in law or that business firms are the only beneficiaries of 
training in engineering. The trained medical practitioner, the trained 
lawyer, and the trained engineer make their chief contribution to the 
community in which they live by reason of their sound professional 
training. Both the general training and the professional training are 
together the basis of the contributions made by the educated man to 
the common life of the community. The constituents of the colleges 
in the broadest sense would include all the citizens of the community 
in which the educational work is done. All the citizens are the bene- 
ficiaries of both the general and special training carried on in the col- 
leges. 

2. The constituents of the college of commerce.—In the same way the 
constituents of the college of commerce should be regarded as compris- 
ing all the citizens of the community in which the college of commerce 
carries forward its work. If the cost of production is lowered by an 
improvement in management, the community receives the benefit in 
the long run in the same way that it receives the benefit of technical 
inventions which lower the cost of production and increase the per 
capita production of wealth. If, through an understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved, the trained individuals are able to reduce the cost of 
marketing goods, the individuals concerned may for a time receive 
the chief benefit; but gradually, as the improved processes become the 
common possession of all competitors through the process of educa- 
tion, distribution costs are lowered and the entire community becomes 
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the beneficiary of the educational process. Thus the college of com- 
merce has, in this sense, an indirect relationship with the entire com- 
munity. 

The college of commerce, however, comes into a relatively close 
relationship with the following classes of persons: (a) the parents of 
the students of the college; (6) the employers of the students and grad- 
uates of the college; (c) the business firms which benefit directly by 
reason of the studies of the colleges in economic principles and business 
management. 

3. Why discuss the relationship to these constituents?—In state insti- 
tutions there is always an ultimate control from the public at large. 
The legislature, which represents the public in matters of appropria- 
tions, is not always able, considering the funds available from public 
revenues, to grant all the money which may be requested by the trustees 
of state educational institutions. It is the practice of legislatures to 
scan the details of a proposed educational appropriation and to make 
reductions with regard to what may be considered the less urgent ex- 
penditures. A cautious legislature usually maintains intact the general 
set-up of expenditures proposed by the trustees and reduces appropria- 
tion requests for buildings or new projects or for increases in salaries— 
that is, in items which will not affect the personnel set-up of the 
educational program. However, neither the president, trustees, nor 
the legislature moves in educational appropriation with entire disre- 
gard of the public interest and public approval of the educational ac- 
tivities in operation at a given time. A favorable public attitude to- 
ward educational activities has some relation to the survival of the 
activity. In dealing with the public, an educational institution will 
find it advisable to move with some regard to the public approval and 
public appreciation of its activities. It, therefore, behooves a college 
of commerce to carry forward its educational activities in such a fash- 
ion that favorable reactions may result from its relation with its con- 
stituents. 

Comparatively new activities are always more exposed to attack. 
Vested interests exist in education as in business. The older and more 
well-established activities in the educational field are a constant source 
of adverse propaganda to the newer activities. They see in the newer 
activities a diversion of funds and a diversion of students from what 
they regard as the sounder fields of educational development. For this 
reason, also, the colleges of commerce in state institutions must see to 
it that their outside contacts with the public at large are such as to 
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give the public an opportunity to appraise fairly the value of their 
programs. 

4. The relationship of the college to its graduates and their parents.— 
The patronage of a college is affected mainly by the opinions of its 
ex-siudents and graduates and of their parents. If I may be allowed 
to refer to a personal experience, I should like to recall the early days 
of the school of business administration at the University of Texas. 
During the first year of its operation it had enrolled about 50 students. 
It did not begin to grow rapidly until the first group of graduates was 
rather successfully placed in various business concerns in the state. 
I remember quite well the remarks of a faculty member, who knew a 
great many students, some three or four years after the school began. 
In his conversation with some of the business school graduates he was 
informed that without the training they had received they felt sure 
that they would not be able to hold the positions which they secured 
on graduation. The success of the business school graduates and the 
satisfaction of their parents with the results of their education will 
remain always the most important basis of the good will of the con- 
stituents of the collegiate schools of business. If the “lame walk” 
and the “blind receive their sight” the community will not be without 
faith in the doctrines. 

Few schools of business are making the most of continuous relation- 
ships with the students and their parents. We notify the parents when 
their children fail but few of the deans write to the parents of students 
who distinguish themselves by the fine work they do at school. Letters 
of appreciation to the parents of honor students will yield much in good 
will and cost little. The deans and assistant deans who dismiss students 
for poor work without losing their good will or that of their parents are 
also doing a service to the college as well as to the constituents affected. 

5. Separate organizations of alumni.—Some of the schools of busi- 
ness administration have fostered a separate organization of the alumni 
in the case of the business students. This is probably not feasible ex- 
cept in the larger cities. Some of the business schools not only do this 
but also write news-letters to the alumni from time to time. These 
graduates can assist in the placement of later graduates and can also 
be called upon at a critical time to support the school against attack. 
No testimony is more valuable than that of successful graduates who 
believe that they have been greatly benefited by the training received, 
and the schools should be in a position to secure this testimony when 
it is needed. 
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6. The placement of the graduates of the business school.—The various 
schools have for some time devoted considerable attention to finding 
positions for their graduates. In some cases, business concerns send 
representatives to business schools for the purpose of interviews with 
graduates or prospective graduates. Interest on the part of other busi- 
ness concerns in the graduates of the school may be developed through 
conferences between the dean or a personnel man for the school and 
the personnel representatives of business concerns. 

One of the advantages of the part-time placement growing out of 
programs of training like that at the University of Cincinnati and other 
similar schools is to be found in the better placement of graduates, who 
frequently arrange for permanent employment with some one of the 
employers with whom part-time work has been done. But whether 
there is a co-ordination department or not, a complete service in the 
placement of graduates will be highly appreciated by both the gradu- 
ates and the firms accommodated. Whether a special placement unit is 
desirable or not, depends on the size of the school or the number of 
graduates. In the smaller schools the dean should devote his own at- 
tention to the placement of graduates along with the other duties of 
his office. When a school begins to graduate over 100 students each 
year, the matter of attention to the capacities and records of the stu- 
dents becomes a considerable task and the matter of assisting these 
students in finding the best employment opportunities becomes suf- 
ficiently onerous to require the attention of a placement unit in the 
college or of a special secretary looking after the details involved. 

7. Follow-up of placement work.—While the schools of commerce 
are not overlooking the importance of seeing their graduates well 
employed, less attention is being devoted to their performance in the 
positions where they work. Much could be learned irom both the 
graduates and their employers in the way of useful criticism of the 
emphasis in the curriculum of studies available in the colleges. What 
defects do the employers discover in the training and attitude of the 
graduates? What defects do the graduates find in the courses which 
they pursued while in college? In all college work there is too much of 
a disposition to assume that the teacher is a fully sufficient authority 
as to what the student should know. If, however, the student in after- 
life finds that neither his experiences or abilities in his work seem to 
have been favorably affected by certain courses taken in college, this 
testimony is worthy of consideration. The cumulative results of con- 
tinuous inquiry in regard to the relation between college courses and 
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experiences and problems encountered by graduates in business pur- 
suits are certainly worth having, and some systematic effort should be 
devoted to securing such criticisms. Moreover, these follow-up rela- 
tionships would enable the college to assist in correcting such errors 
as may have been made in the original employment of the graduates 
after the completion of their work in college. 

8. Extension classes.—Evening classes in extension centers also have 
merit in broadening the contacts of the business school with its busi- 
ness clientéle. The University of Wisconsin, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, New York University, and Northwestern University are out- 
standing examples of schools which have made valuable contacts with 
their constituents by arranging to teach executives 2nd other workers 
already employed in business. Much discussion could be given to this 
problem, but its significance is well known and needs no further eluci- 
dation here. 

9. Research activities and the constituents —While my own experi- 
ences have touched to some extent on the matters to which I have 
referred in the preceding paragraphs, it might be expected that my 
opportunities for observation would be more extensive in the research 
field. Research is of interest to the college of commerce both from the 
educational point of view and from the standpoint of adding to the 
good will of the institution among its constituents. 

10. Research bureaus as aids to teaching.—It has already been point- 
ed out by many observers that in the commerce field it is difficult to 
bring the laboratory to the college and consequently more feasible to 
bring the college to the laboratory zepresented by the business con- 
cerns in operation in the area of the college. The teaching staff of a 
college of commerce cannot afford the expense of field trips necessary 
to carry on their studies in the field of business management. A bureau 
of business research should be able, therefore, to co-operate with mem- 
bers of the teaching staff in the support of studies in which they may 
be interested. There are many instances in the history of the bureaus 
of business research in which a teacher in the institution, not on the 
pay-roll of the bureau, has been supported in making studies. The 
bureau may gather data by the questionnaire method or it may pay 
the traveling expenses of the teacher who desires to carry out a study. 
Likewise, a promising study by a candidate for the Ph.D. degree may 
be supported by a bureau of business research in the same way that 
a study by a member of the teaching staff would be supported. A 
well-directed bureau of business research should gain the confidence 
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of the business community so that its sponsorship of a study should 
result in the greater readiness of the business man to comply with re- 
quests for information. 

The principles of business management may be regarded as even 
more distinctly in a period of change and development than the prin- 
ciples of law, medicine, engineering, and natural science. Of course, 
the general principles and laws in all these subjects are undergoing a 
continuous process of change. If business management is to be taught 
and given a content of college grade, it must be the subject of continu- 
ous research, as are all other subjects in the curriculum of a university. 
It is my own belief that there is no field of research more important 
for the future of civilization than management and economic research. 
Moreover, these two subjects cannot be divorced entirely from each 
other. No science has made great progress unless it can see in advance 
the probable outcome of certain proposed activities. All business and 
industrial budgeting involves an effort to set up a certain series of 
activities and forecast their results. The study of business cycles in- 
volves an effort so to analyze the causes at work that one may have 
some idea as to the future course of business from an observation of 
the current activities at any particular time. The study of these 
problems has already grown to such a state of complexity that they 
cannot be effectively pursued by the individual. Some institute or 
bureau must assist the individual on the side of routine and travel. 
In many cases, a teacher should have a year or more of time from his 
teaching work to devote exclusively to research. It should be possible 
for a full-time man in research to teach for a year and thus liberate the 
teacher for research. It seems to me that the future standing of the 
schools of commerce in the educational field will depend largely on 
the successful organization and conduct of research bureaus or insti- 
tutes in these colleges. The teaching staffs of all these institutions 
should be able to speak with more authority both in the classroom and 
in their association with business men by reason of continuous re- 
search activities in the colleges with which the teachers are associated. 

11. Service aspects of business research.—Many business associations 
are developing an interest in research as an adjunct to dealing with 
the problems of the associations. Since the associations are the agents 
through which business men co-operate in matters of common interest, 
it is possible in many cases, through co-operation with association 
secretaries, to make desirable contacts with business concerns. In mak- 
ing research arrangements, the associations are important inversely 
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in proportion to the importance and extent of the individual business 
concerns which are members of the association. If a study were made 
in the steel industry, it would be desirable to deal first with some of the 
large factors in the industry. An association would hesitate to facili- 
tate a research which had not first secured the backing of the more 
important companies. However, a study in the retail furniture trade 
might be arranged through the secretary and some committee of the 
association. At the Ohio State University, the Bureau of Business Re- 
search carries forward an index of sales of wholesale grocers and also 
an index of sales of dry goods stores, including a considerable number 
of department stores. Likewise, it carries an index of the percentage 
occupancy of the hotels of Ohio. These indexes were developed in co- 
operation with associations. On the other hand, an index of manufac- 
turing employment in Ohio has been developed through direct negotia- 
tion with the manufacturers. In the case of the index of employment 
in the building industry, considerable assistance was rendered by the 
State Association of Builders Exchanges. 

This service aspect of the research activity of a state-supported 
research agency is hardly justified except from the research and edu- 
cational point of view. For example, if the Bureau were not interested 
in studying the forecasting of trade and in the study of the cyclical 
movements of trade and industry, it might not be justified in develop- 
ing indexes relating to these matters. The employment indexes in Ohio 
have had a considerable servite value, but they are at the same time 
the basis of certain studies in industrial development in Ohio, which 
are of first-class importance from the scientific point of view. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the appropriation to the Ohio Bureau of Business 
Research has a service aspect. There is, of course, a danger that a 
commerce research agency will err on the side of an overemphasis in 
the service aspects of its research. However, a research in business is 
frequently incomplete until installation tests serve to establish the 
validity of the principles developed in the research. 

Just as it is a mistake to overemphasize the short-time service value 
of research as compared with its long-time educational and scientific 
value, it is likewise an error to assume that a research which has no 
immediate value to the co-operators is, therefore, one of great dignity. 
The fact alleged in a recent book on higher education that the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has done the best research in Chaucerian literature that 
has been done in the world does not necessarily establish for all time 
the wisdom of large expenditures in that direction. Is the fact that 
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the study of the business cycle done at Chicago may have some 
immediate value evidence against the dignity of such studies? Why 
hasn’t a study of the relation of mark-downs to market price and busi- 
ness management a dignity equal to a study of the bearing of marginal 
utility on the determination of price? 

In the field of business, as in the field of medicine and engineering, 
the researches will generally have a bearing on current problems affect- 
ing immediately the common life of the community. Why is a lifetime 
of research devoted to the study of the infinitive or to the study of the 
meaning of the preposition eis in Greek literature of greater dignity 
than a lifetime devoted to the study of the place of cost accounting in 
the management of business enterprise? The latter is certainly not less 
difficult than the former. The cost accounting study is one in which the 
constituents of the school of commerce are interested. The school of 
commerce makes no mistake in directing its study and research into 
those channels that will be of interest and value to its constituents, 
provided that it does not spend its funds on research which has no 
long-time value to the community as a whole. 

12. Summary.—The important relationships of the college of com- 
merce with its constituents arise from the following: (a) contact with 
graduates and their parents; (b) the placement of the graduates of the 
school with constituents; (c) the furnishing of employees of the con- 
stituents an opportunity for business education by evening and ex- 
tension courses; (d) the participation of the faculty in researches into 
the common problems of business and economic life through such 
agencies as will best promote an intelligent comprehension of these 
problems. 

You will, perhaps, conclude from my remarks that I do not think 
that the current tendencies in collegiate training in the business field 
require an apology on the part of those engaged in it. These schools 
are making a high-grade contribution to the field of business manage- 
ment and to the education of the youth who are to assume an impor- 
tant réle in the business and industry of the future. There are various 
antagonistic currents in the field of higher education. Those authori- 
ties, fortunately diminishing in number from year to year, who regard 
the professional and vocational training for business pursuits as a 
passing fad in the field of higher education, are simply suffering from 
a bad dream and a fevered imagination. There are shortcomings and 
mistakes in higher education in all departments of activity and it is al- 
ways wise to benefit from the criticism of others; but, on the whole, 
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the present situation calls for a vigorous offensive on the part of those 
interested in higher education in the field of business management. 
In this offensive, the colleges are entitled to utilize for what it is worth 
the service value of the activities in which the college is engaged, re- 
membering at all times that their activities must be held within those 
channels which make for service to the community at large as well as 
to the more immediate constituency. 
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HIS paper will deal primarily with the functions and problems 

of a school of commerce in a state which is passing from the 

agricultural stage of economic development into the industrial 
stage. Such a transition is in progress in many states of the West and 
South, though no doubt it is taking place with i 1ore suddenness in the 
Southeast than in any other section. The relationship of a school of 
business to such a constituency holds certain distinctive problems and 
perhaps in some degree attracts a peculiar interest. It is, in any case, 
the situation with which I am most familiar, and, therefore, I shall 
speak about it with the less hesitancy. 

The school of business has a tripartite constituency. One portion of 
it consists of its students and their parents or other persons responsi- 
ble for their education. The second part is made up of the present and 
prospective employers of its graduates. The third part embraces the 
business community in the area primarily served by it. 

The ways in which a school of business serves this constituency are 
as follows: (1) by furnishing business training to a certain number of 
young men and women; (2) by assisting those who complete its curric- 
ulum to find employment in business; (3) by supplying to business 
successive levies of trained recruits; (4) by dignifying the calling of 
business and taking a part in the work of elevating it to the status of 
a profession; (5) by affording leadership to the body economic in its 
march toward economic improvement; (6) by the discovery of new 
economic truths and the development of new business techniques 
through research. 

These services are all rather familiar, and their enumeration is not 
novel. But in a transition economy each of them takes on new aspects 
and gives rise to especial problems. The industrial revolution imparts 
a particular character to all the tasks of a school of business located in 
a state where it is in progress. To my mind there is a certain zest lent 
thereby to the performance of these duties. 

In the old agricultural states of the Southeast, business has been for 
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generations a matter of plantation management, of commercial serv- 
ices based upon an agricultural life, and of banking for planter and 
merchant. , 

One might truly have said, a decade ago, that outside a few cities 
there was no industrial tradition, and but little understanding among 
our young people of the opportunities offered by industry and by the 
commercial and financial developments which follow in its train. There 
was little family apprenticeship in industry. The great majority of the 
boys and girls of such constituencies would never have a chance, in 
the new industrial life, to fill those positions which require wide knowl- 
edge of business or specialized training. Such places had been filled 
by men and women imported from the sections in which industry 
has been established longer, and by the fortunate few with means and 
vision to seek training afar. 

Into this situation the southern schools of commerce were projected. 
Their first and most obvious task was to provide training of a sort 
for such students as found their way to the new schools. All other 
matters were subordinate to that of giving instruction. These schools 
could grow and expand only as they could graduate young men and 
women who were able to do something. In their localities, they were 
and are judged chiefly by the skill which their students have acquired. 
The problem of southern schools is still primarily to take care of the 
students who come to them for instruction. 

At this time there is need in the South for one commerce school, 
and perhaps room for two, which, while not abandoning undergraduate 
instruction, will stress primarily graduate work in business subjects. 
Meantime, in my opinion, the other commerce schools, both state and 
private, will do well to hold mainly to training on the undergraduate 
level. They need to expand horizontally rather than vertically. Only 
by so doing can we open the door of opportunity to any large fraction 
of the youth of this section. In providing adequate instruction for 
increased numbers of undergraduates we shall best serve the people of 
our time and section. It seems to me that we have all erred in failing 
to magnify sufficiently our calling. Thousands of our young men are so 
bound by ignorance or by tradition that they are handicapping them- 
selves in the race of life through failure to obtain suitable training. 

As soon as the young and struggling schools of commerce began to 
produce an appreciable number of graduates, they were confronted 
by the necessity of finding employment for these graduates. This, the 
second service to the schools’ constituency, would seem to be identical 
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with the third service, that of supplying the business community with 
trained recruits. But if we look only at the southern schools, it is not 
the same. These institutions found it to be far easier to procure em- 
ployment for their graduates than it was to educate a large section of 
their buisness constituency to the employment of trained men. The 
more highly industrialized sections of the United States and certain 
limited types of business in the South were prepared to absorb the 
small classes which emerged from the schools of commerce during the 
first decade of their existence. So far as the placement of graduates 
went, it was unnecessary to struggle with that large number of local 
enterprisers who were unacquainted with or prejudiced against the 
use of commerce graduates. 

But the schools were far too conscious of their responsibility to their 
constituents to permit this. They were confronted with the duty of 
selling the idea of collegiate business training to the business men of 
their state and section. They were not merely content to find positions 
for their men. They felt constrained to undertake the far more diffi- 
cult job of distributing their graduates strategically among the in- 
dustries of their home states. They were interested in increasing the 
efficiency of the larger business enterprises in their section through the 
utilization of a better-trained personnel. For the most part they have 
undertaken this work intelligently and with some degree of initial suc- 
cess, but the task is just begun. 

In the present business depression, the industries of the South, for 
the most part relatively small and comparatively weak financially, 
have not been able to continue employing annual increments of college- 
trained men to anything like the same degree as the larger and finan- 
cially stronger national concerns. There is still a tremendous job be- 
fore the schools of commerce, in the states of the industrial revolution, 
of showing our own business men what collegiate education for busi- 
ness can do and of persuading hundreds of these business men to test 
the product of the schools of commerce. 

There is much yet to be done in differentiating in the minds of our 
people between “a college education” and collegiate training for 
business. Thousands of the small independent business men in the 
South are failing through downright ignorance to prepare their own 
sons for the responsibilities which they intend that their sons shall as- 
sume in the family business. 

One of the curious features of the situation is the frequency with 
which men, who lacked the opportunity to obtain the classical educa- 
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tion of their day, desire that type of education and that alone for their 
sons. Such men often put far greater value upon the older types of 
cultural training than do those who pursued such a curriculum in their 
youth. Those southern men who wish to see the industrial activities 
of their section largely controlled in the next generation by the sons of 
this soil have much yet to accomplish in acquainting the business men 
of the South with the need and value of collegiate education for busi- 
ness. 

Immediately associated with this function of the schools is the next, 
that of helping elevate the calling of business into a professional status. 
Every definition of the word, “profession,” agrees in calling attention 
to the essential characteristic of a profession as requiring a specific, 
extended, and advanced course of training for entrance into it. Yet, 
some twenty years ago, one of our best-known economists, in a pas- 
sage often quoted,’ said that there was not then and would never be 
any definite course of training as a prerequisite for business. There 
are many who still agree with him. We of the commerce schools have 
been lax in proclaiming the necessity of such training. We maintain its 
helpfulness, but fail to advocate it as an essential. We are often led 
astray by the false reasoning that mistakes in law and engineering by 
untrained practitioners are too costly for society to endure, but that 
in business such mistakes do no harm except to those who make them. 
It is further argued that training for business cannot be as necessary 
as for other professions because many business men succeed without it. 
So, also, many men in the law profession achieved their success with- 
out formal legal education, and we still have many engineers who were 
trained exclusively on the job. But we now think that these callings 
have become so complicated, and their duties so specialized, that so- 
ciety should not permit young men to become proficient in them sim- 
ply by practicing upon the public. So by legislation in the case of the 
law, and by the growth of an employment policy on the part of the 
larger concerns employing engineering beginners, we have come to re- 
quire a definite, extended, and advanced course of instruction as a 
prerequisite for entrance upon them. 

The situation is similar in business. Untrained and unskilled em- 
ployees in business and business enterprisers, who fail from lack of 
proper acquaintance with modern methods, hurt not only themselves 
but the entire economic system. Their mistakes are as expensive to 
society as they are to themselves. This should not be hard for us, as 


* F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, II, 163. 
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economists, to see and to show to our constituents. Why instal the 
latest and best machinery and copy the newest and most efficient 
technical methods, if we are going to continue employing an untrained 
personnel? 

The schools of commerce in the changing economic life of the South- 
east have also the responsibility of furnishing leadership to the com- 
munity in its transition from an agricultural to an industrial economy. 
These institutions point out the inevitable southward march of the 
manufacturing industries. They offer some guidance in the selection 
of those industries which are suitable for differing communities. They 
tender intelligent counsel in regard to the means used to solicit new 
industries. They call attention to the problems of agriculture, in par- 
ticular to the need of suitable employment for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of agricultural workers who are thrown into distress by the com- 
bination of a declining export market for food and raw products with 
an improved technique of farming which requires fewer persons to pro- 
duce the same quantities. They furnish leadership in the human and 
social problems, which inevitably arise out of the coming of industry, 
in the realms of education, of urban life, of child welfare, and of labor 
legislation. 

This leadership must of course be realized by the business commun- 
ity rather than announced to it. It is mainly to be attained by giving 
sound instruction to the students, who soon spread throughout the 
school’s constituency the news that in its staff there is to be found a 
source of useful information and wise counsel in regard to community 
affairs. It seems to me that the schools of commerce located in the 
states of the current industrial revolution have a more responsible 
task than any others. 

Finally, the school of commerce has the responsibility to its con- 
stituency of adding something to the stock of human knowledge re- 
garding business and the general economic system. In spite of primary 
attention necessarily and properly given to instruction, research in 
the southern schools is at least well begun. Both in the individual 
projects of faculty members and in institutionally supported bureaus, 
we find these schools undertaking the work of enlarging our present 
information about the economic and social system in which we live. 
These individuals and bureaus have very naturally and quite appro- 
priately taken for their especial field the changing economic conditions 
in our own section. As our schools become increasingly firmly estab- 
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lished and therefore increasingly well supported we may hope to see 
an enlarging output of research emerging from them. 

In all the relations of the schools of commerce to their constituen- 
cies—and this applies not only to the southern schools but to all 
schools—the chief difficulties which have confronted us have been the 
result of our own weaknesses and mistakes. The curriculum of the 
schools of business in the United States is still far from ideal. This 
is not the occasion to specify the supposed weaknesses that I have in 
mind or to suggest possible means of improvement, but it may be said 
safely that as our schools of commerce utilize better the time of the 
students who come to them for instruction, and, as they more perfectly 
adapt their instruction to the problems of the modern machine age, 
so will they grow in the esteem of their tripartite constituencies. 














RELATION OF THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
RESEARCH TO ITS CONSTITUENCY 


By A. B. COX 
Director of the Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Texas 


UREAUS of business research are in their swaddling clothes. 
B Many of them have been born of hope with little chance of 
securing enough funds to function as efficient business organi- 
zations. Perhaps fewer still have a well-defined, unified program. On 
the other hand, I feel sure the bureaus of business research are making 
far more rapid strides in finding their real fields of service than their 
counterpart, the agricultural experiment stations, did in their early 
history. 

a) Functions.—The functions of a bureau of business research in an 
educational institution depend so much on the nature of the school, 
the stage of economic development of the territory it is created to serve, 
and the amount it has to spend, that there is little to say about bureaus 
in general. Since these bureaus are still in the formative stage, and 
the responsible officers are seeking to profit by the experiences of each 
other, I have deemed it advisable to describe the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Texas and its relations with its clientéle, 
which is perhaps my best contribution to this program. 

b) The Bureau of Business Research in the School of Business Admin- 
istration in the University of Texas.—This Bureau is four years old. 
It has had an annual budget of $40,o00o—$20,000 of it has been appro- 
priated by the state and $20,000 has come from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Foundation. All the funds are devoted to research. 

In a state-supported institution bureaus of business research like 
schools are expected to serve all the people, and like schools the bureaus 
do that by serving indirectly, in this case, groups rather than individ- 
uals. More strictly speaking, our constituency are the firms and in- 
dividuals from whom we receive data or to whom we send information. 

Viewed in the light of our own situation, we have interpreted the 
functions of the Bureau of Business Research of the University of 
Texas to be: 1. leadership in fundamental business research; 2. leader- 
ship in development of research methods and technique; 3. enrichment 
of the subject matter taught in business schools; 4. initiative in effect- 
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ing understanding and co-operation among teachers, research workers, 
and business leaders; 5. training of promising students in research by 
giving them projects to be carried out under the supervision of staff 
members. 

This discussion will be confined almost entirely to the relations 
growing out of the first function, fundamental business research. In 
Texas by far the larger portion of our time is devoted to such projects. 
This is true partly because Texas is comparatively a new state and it 
has enormous undeveloped resources under widely varying conditions. 
Certainly the sense of proportion alone would dictate that the conser- 
vation of exhaustible resources through economic development should 
require a large part of our time. This program is divided into two 
parts: the first is concerned with the building up of a body of classified, 
related knowledge about Texas resources, industries related directly or 
indirectly to them, and markets. The second includes the technique 
of business practices and the gathering and publication of current in- 
formation. Rapid developments taking place in this state give added 
significance to this field of work. 

The gathering and analyzing of basic data, such as the delineation 
of the natural regions within the state and Gulf Southwest, based on 
such forces as climate, topography, soil, and geological formations, we 
consider the foundation upon which we must build the whole super- 
structure of commercial and industrial development. Having deter- 
mined the regional characteristics, the second problem we undertake 
is to analyze the raw products such as livestock, cotton, and minerals 
of the several regions to determine their quality, quantity, and the 
market areas involved. The third step in our fundamental analysis is 
to associate industries, present and potential, with these economic re- 
gions, based on these raw materials and markets. 

The part of our program outlined above did not capture the head- 
lines of the daily press at first as much as some of the other of our ac- 
tivities, where tangible results were available more readily, but it is 
now the best seller we have among many of our big business executives. 
The material is such that it is shown to best advantage to small groups 
of picked men who have a broad vision of the problems underlying 
business developments. 

Last July we deemed we had developed our program sufficiently to 
give at least a fair idea of what the completed picture would be like. 
Accordingly, we invited our Advisory Committee of business men and 
a few other leaders to the Bureau for a conference. At this meeting a 
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very brief statement of the program as a whole was presented and then 
each member of the staff presented his work, taking pains in each case 
to show how it fitted in with and was an essential part of the whole pro- 
gram. The order of appearance was as follows: economic geographer, 
commodity specialist, industrial engineer, marketing specialist, and, 
then, the research men in finance, statistics, and accounting. The dis- 
cussions were brief, to the point, and almost entirely from maps and 
charts. 

After this meeting the Advisory Committee insisted that every busi- 
ness man in the state should have the privilege of a similar conference, 
and we agreed to present our data to such groups whenever possible. 
The sec d of this series of conferences was held in Austin with the 
editors of the big daily papers and the magazines in the state. We 
met for two hours and stayed six. It was a real conference. We made 
it clear to them we were not hunting publicity but a mutual under- 
standing, and that we recognized that they were a very essential part 
in the development of our program in the way of intelligent interpre- 
tation. The response was truer and more generous than we had a right 
to expect. 

Since our conference with the editors, we have held a similar one in 
Houston with about 75 business men; one in Waco with about 60; and 
we now have one scheduled in Dallas. Fortunately, we have an ad- 
visory committeeman in each of these cities, and we rely on him largely 
to pick the audience. We prefer and ask usually that the number be 
kept to 75 or less. 

The combined research-with-service-bureau program is developed 
almost entirely with organized trade groups. At first, the Bureau took 
the initiative in selling this service to trade groups. At present, we 
have more requests for service than we can render. The procedure in 
inaugurating a service is simple and about as follows: Usually a new 
president of a trade group or association, or the chairman of a com- 
mittee in it, wishes to do something outstanding in his administration. 
Such an individual makes his wishes known to the Bureau. We outline 
the policy of the Bureau to him in such matters, and, if he is still 
interested, we invite him with others to a conference at the Bureau 
to work out the details and to show just exactly how the data will be 
received, tabulated, sent out, and how the original records will be pro- 
tected. We leave with the association in question a large part of the 
responsibility for working up the minimum list of reporters necessary 
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for statistical reliability. After the association has backed the project 
for a start, we take the initiative in expanding it. 

The representatives of the trade tell us the information they wish. 
Together we work out the questions. We are responsible for the statis- 
tical form and correctness of presentation, and they, for the clients’ 
interpretation of it. 

Without exception, our relations with trade associations have been 
very pleasant. To date the Bureau has not had the lapse of a single 
service started, though we have modified several which generally has 
meant expansion. We have a ruling, and I think it is a very good one, 
to the effect that when a firm fails to report three times in succession 
it is dropped from the mailing list. Moreover, if one does not report 
regularly and on time, it is not included in the preliminary release. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Stated briefly, the essentials for satisfactory relations of the bureaus 
of business research with their constituencies are: 

(1) To have a staff of sufficient professional standing to inspire con- 
fidence of business leaders; 

(2) To have a personnel large enough to promise results in a reason- 
able time; 

(3) To place responsibility on an official advisory committee of rec- 
ognized business leaders from various fields for helping plan the broad 
program of research; 

(4) To co-operate with leaders in particular fields and trades in 
planning projects in which they are especially interested; 

(5) To insist on high standards in quality of work turned out, and 

(6) To establish in the minds of business men absolute confidence in 
the ability and the will of the organization to protect confidential data. 








RELATION OF A SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
TO ITS CONSTITUENCY 


By M. H. HUNTER 
Professor of Economics, University of Illinois 


KNEW less than five hours before the train left that I was to be 

here. So I have had no time to prepare a paper. When Dean 

Thompson called me and told me to come, I hurried to his 
office to find out his ideas, but he had something else to talk about, 
not the least of which was what we might expect the legislature to do 
or not to do. I do not know what he would have said had he been here. 
So you can have this final appearance as an anticlimax to this program 
of very interesting papers. It must be pretty largely extemporaneous, 
what I shall have to say. What I shall say, though, will in no way rep- 
resent what Dean Thompson might have said. I think, however, he 
would be in absolute agreement with what I have to say, because we 
have talked these things over a good many times. 

I think we might divide the constituency of the educational insti- 
tution into two groups: what we might call a directly sustaining con- 
stituency, then a larger group to whom we owe an indebtedness. First, 
as to the sustaining constituency. I think we owe a very great debt 
to them that we sometimes are loath to perform. We are wards of their 
investment in the particular thing we are supposed to be doing, and 
we owe them an accountability of our stewardship. 

Too frequently we do not take the opportunity, or make the op- 
portunity, to do that very thing. Now I feel sure there is an advantage 
to us and to them if they know just what we are trying to do. As teach- 
ers we get into ruts, and sometimes take the path of least resistance, 
and do not keep up with what is going on. If we talk with the people 
who give us money, they furnish us a new insight to what we should 
be doing. 

Now, of course, in state universities we have to go every so often 
to the legislature to get funds to carry on for the next two years, or 
whatever the provision happens to be. You who have heavily endowed 
institutions do not have to worry. But if our constituency of tax- 
supported institutions knows what we are doing, our chances are likely 
to be more favorable in what we ask in the way of an appropriation. 
So I think organized publicity is undoubtedly desirable. Whenever 
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you have a chance to tell your sustaining constituency what you are 
doing, you have a more common feeling; you can talk on the same 
ground. I think there is a very vital place for general publicity. 

Then you can make opportunities for publicity as an individual. 
As Professor Reed stated yesterday, he made an opportunity to tell 
somebody about what he was doing and the whole attitude of the in- 
dividual changed. Each of us can do that, and we can best talk from 
things that happened personally. The Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
has appointed a committee to study local taxation problems, and Dean 
Thompson was made chairman of the committee. Representing him 
again, I went to Springfield to meet the directors of the Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce with the idea of interesting them in getting local 
chambers of commerce to take up the study of problems of taxation 
in their own communities. 

It happened that, about two or three weeks before, I had received 
the term reports that I require of my undergraduates in their course 
in Public Finance. I have 125 to 200 students every year write reports 
on the revenues and expenditures of their home community. I think 
it is the most valuable thing they do. I grabbed eight or ten of them 
and handed them around casually to these leading business men of 
Illinois. I was tremendously surprised at the interest they took in 
these reports; the way the students organized and found out things 
about their home communities and their state was a revelation. “I 
didn’t know there was a course at the University half as valuable as 
that,’’ said one of the men. By accident I took that opportune occasion 
to inform some of the people of the state about one thing I was doing. 
So, from the standpoint of one’s own good, and from the standpoint of 
educating our sustaining constituency, we might do a lot more of 
that sort of thing. 

Another thing occurs to me, that it is our duty as wards of our 
sustaining constituency to play fair with them. Either by philan- 
thropy or taxation, tremendous sums have been turned into these 
institutions, and we are pretty much responsible whether those funds 
are used wisely or unwisely. I do not know of any scheme that has 
been invented from which we can cull out at the beginning those peo- 
ple adaptable to higher education. 

We have mass education in some universities, and you all admit we 
get a bunch of students that have no reason to be there. Assume one- 
quarter of those coming to us have no excuse to attempt to get a higher 
education; but, if we keep on letting them stay and say, ‘‘Maybe they 
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will come out,”’ and about the time they are Seniors decide they should 
not be there anyway, we have added an expense of 25 per cent. 

I feel we ought somehow the first year—I have no suggestions now 
as to ways and means—to find out more of the capabilities and possi- 
bilities of a lot of these young men and women in our institutions. 
That is not only fair to the constituency but it is also fair to the stu- 
dent. If a chap has no business in our institution, the sooner he is told 
the better. The sooner you tell him he is in the wrong place, to go to 
the business college as that is his stride, the more fairness to him and to 
the constituency. We have heard about round pegs in square holes, 
and we know they exist, and the sooner we attempt to stop that the 
better. 

A lot of students come to us with the idea that they want to be 
business men. A story will illustrate. A chap had a vision, and saw 
the blazing letters, ““G. P. C.” He interpreted that, “Go Preach 
Christ.” He didn’t have much ability, but he had the vision. He went 
to college, got through eventually; went to the seminary and got 
through eventually, but didn’t have any personality. He could not 
get along with people. He got his first church and they let him go. 
So he went to another town and found a church, but with no more 
success. Finally he went to his Board of Trustees. “I had this vision, 
G. P. C., and I didn’t seem to get along at it. I just can’t get along.” 
And the chairman of the Board said, “You didn’t interpret it rightly; 
that meant ‘Go Plough Corn.’” That is the situation. If we cannot 
realize that and help some students to see they are not fitted, too bad, 
for it would be a saving of time and money and disappointment to 
them. So we should take that into consideration from the standpoint 
of both the student and the constituency. 

Then another point, somewhat along the same line. Mr. Bell, I be- 
lieve it was, said people are interested in what the products of our 
colleges can do. There is a vast difference between what we know and 
what we can do, and I sometimes think too much of our instruction, 
not only in colleges of commerce, but elsewhere, is of the “know” type 
and not of the “‘do” type. 

The student may learn that 2+ 2 is 4, and he will always know that 
when he sees it, but might not know that 3+2 is 5 because that doesn’t 
look like the other thing. If we would make most of our courses good 
courses in mental development rather than courses in facts, we would 
have much better educated students when through. The very first 
thing I do in my courses in public finance is to tell my students that 
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while the course is listed in the catalogue as one in public finance, 
that is an error, and the course is really one in mental development, 
and we will simply be using public finance as a tool to that end. I tell 
them I shall repeat one question over and over again—a very brief but 
important question—‘‘why?” My students must be able to figure 
things out; to be able not only to put 2 and 2 together but also 2 and 3. 
Every question on the final examination is a problem question—not 
necessarily problems that have been discussed in class, but problems 
which the student should be able to handle if he can think for himself. 
If the student becomes a banker, farmer, or follows some other occu- 
pation, the fact that he has learned to wrestle with problems and to 
reach conclusions will always be of value to him and his community. 
I think this is a major and important contribution to our constituency, 
if we take this attitude in training our students. 

Something has been suggested about graduate students. I don’t 
know by what means of calculation, but it was decided that four years 
is the proper time for a chap to get educated. We put things in our 
constitutions to fit times when the constitution is framed, and then 
live by them for 200 years. And so we have that old idea of four years, 
and all of the way through this conference I have seen that the student 
should have English, biography, public speaking, and a lot of cultural 
work. Granted, but with the other things coming in, we cannot expect 
to get a well-rounded education in four years, so what I emphasize 
is that the students ought to take more than four years, and they can 
afford to do it better than they could years ago. As you check the age 
of our students, our old regulations for entrance were 17 years, and 
then in came a chap with all requirements except age and we shoved 
it back, and now it is 15. I suppose the day will come when we admit 
them at 12 or 11. A lad graduates at 20 or 21 and doesn’t have the 
maturity to take a position, and he can well afford to take a little more 
time for his education. 

Now the broader conception. I fear our students, and sometimes 
faculty, forget the primary aim of establishing higher education. If 
we will go back to its inception, it was for the purpose of training indi- 
viduals for a social service, primarily teachers and ministers. We need 
those individuals. If these social service occupations did not have suf- 
ficient remuneration, the incumbents could not educate themselves, 
and so we had to subsidize them. Lawyers became lawyers by sitting 
in a man’s office and picking up crumbs that fell from his table, but 
we have sensed that does not produce good lawyers, so they must have 
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education, and very recently the business man has come in the same 
category. Yet the student ought not to forget that he is being sub- 
sidized. I have talked to a good many students and asked why they 
are here, and they say, “So Ican make more money.” I think we ought 
to do something to counteract that. 

I was very much gratified to hear emphasis placed on the social 
viewpoint. That is the big problem. These students owe a debt to 
society and unless they go out with the intention of being a better 
citizen and go out to make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, they have missed their purpose; and, unless we can make them 
pay back that debt to society, we have missed our purpose. 

We do not subsidize, through taxation or philanthropy, business 
colleges, but we do certain types of higher education, and it seems to 
me that is one thing we should instil in our students, that they owe a 
debt to society. 


DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN RAWLEs: We have about twenty minutes which may be avail- 
able for discussion from the floor. The question is now open and I will be 
very glad to have you announce your name and institution as you rise to 
speak. 

DEAN Epwarp Wrest: I wonder if Professor Bell or someone would take 
a minute or two in attempting to justify research bureau views of business 
conditions, and whether they should be got out in each state. 

PROFESSOR BELL: We interpret business conditions in Ohio through an 
index of employment. That information is not available through any other 
source in Ohio. We consider that index in particular localities to be a valu- 
able means to studying the nature of the industrial and business conditions 
and fluctuations. It ties in with a program of studying relative merits of 
different industries. I think of another point. Unless you have some sort of 
regular communication or means of calling attention to your work, you are 
at somewhat of a disadvantage in all researches you carry on. If you can find 
an index of employment or type of information with conditions of value con- 
sidering the things you are interested in, and will create an interest on the 
part of a variety of individuals, you are at an advantage in your projects of 
certain kinds. That is about the basis upon which that thing is built in Ohio. 

DEAN WIEsT: Would you recommend a survey in every state? 

PROFESSOR BELL: No, I should not think so. Take Illinois, where they 
have an employment bureau that makes that information available monthly, 
and does a complete service; I do not see why Illinois should do this thing. 
I do not see why New York, where there is a Bureau of Labor Research that 
makes monthly labor information available, should do this in regard to the 
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status of employment in various localities. And any other places where in- 
dustry is not a relatively important matter, it is not necessary. 

Dean G. A. WARFIELD: In our Bureau I think conditions are a little 
different. We felt we had a duty to perform over the whole region. We felt 
there was a problem that needed study, so we are getting out each month a 
summary of data, and, in addition to that service, we render it practically 
free; it costs ten dollars. There are special studies that can be made from 
time to time: for instance, coal mining and output of the coal mine, and a 
most recent one on marketing of food. We have a number of important prob- 
lems like that. At the present time we are conducting a survey covering mar- 
keting for the state of Colorado, and in that way getting an organization 
which is assuming a large responsibility for studying outlying vicinities. We 
are working in the city of Denver particularly, and we are helping to make a 
very complete study of all of the marketing problems of the state. We have 
made a study of the growth of the city, which is of interest to real-estate and 
material men and builders, and, in addition, we have lately finished a com- 
plete study of vacancies. We secured the co-operation of the post-office in 
which they put at our disposal all of the mail carriers, and each gave us a 
complete list on a particular day of all vacancies in the city. We completed a 
detailed study with a photograph of each building. 

We have studies of social problems, such as infant mortality in co-opera- 
tion with medical and commercial associations, and what becomes of high- 
school graduates. We are perhaps spending too much on some of these proj- 
ects, but there was a great deal of work to be done. It is virgin territory, and 
we feel the problems are of great value in serving our constituency—the busi- 
ness men of this territory—and we get very good comment from them on 
our work. 




















RELATION OF BETA GAMMA SIGMA 
TO THE SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


By JOHN W. JENKINS 
Acting Dean of the School of Commerce, 
University of Georgia 


S NATIONAL secretary of Beta Gamma Sigma I have not 
been instructed to make propositions to this organization, so 
my remarks are those of the acting dean of the University of 

Georgia School of Commerce. 

Some thirty-two of the schools that are members of this associa- 
tion have chapters of Beta Gamma Sigma. Between this association 
and Beta Gamma Sigma there has been an agreement for about ten 
years to the effect that the association would recognize no other honor 
societies in collegiate schools of business if Beta Gamma Sigma would 
establish chapters only in institutions meeting the membership re- 
quirements of this association. So Beta Gamma Sigma is, in a sense, 
dependent on this association for the maintenance of the standards of 
the honor society. 

With all due respect to the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, it is well to observe that from a certain long- 
time view high standards are more vital to Beta Gamma Sigma than 
they are to this association. Beta Gamma Sigma keys are conferred 
for a lifetime, whereas this association could be metamorphosed with 
only a temporary loss. This association is for the purpose of doing 
things, year by year, while Beta Gamma Sigma is an honor society. I 
hope this association will never depart from strict adherence to high 
standards in collegiate business training. The leaders of Beta Gamma 
Sigma are under an imperative obligation in that respect to alumni 
members as well as to the present and future members. 

Some leaders of Beta Gamma Sigma are of the opinion that certain 
changes ought to be made in the national constitution of Beta Gamma 
Sigma, and that such changes are more apt to be made by a convention 
largely composed of faculty delegates. There is a feeling that the honor 
society of Beta Gamma Sigma should be in the hands of faculty mem- 
bers to about the same extent that the honor society of Phi Beta Kappa 
is in the hands of faculty members. Some of the problems that face 
Beta Gamma Sigma, in the opinion of faculty people, are (1) the ad- 
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mission of women, (2) more universal participation of faculty members 
in chapter affairs, (3) wider executive control of the national organiza- 
tion of Beta Gamma Sigma. 

The next triennial convention of Beta Gamma Sigma is scheduled 
to meet in Lexington, Kentucky, in the spring of 1933. Iam authorized 
by Dean Wiest to say that the University of Kentucky would be 
pleased to have the American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business meet at Lexington in the spring of 1933. It has been suggest- 
ed that if Beta Gamma Sigma and this association should both meet 
in the same week and in the same town in the spring of 1933, the dele- 
gates to this association could serve as delegates to the Beta Gamma 
Sigma convention. In such case the Beta Gamma Sigma convention 
could meet just ahead of this association and would have, in the per- 
sons of the deans or of their representatives, delegates of a high aver- 
age in experience and maturity. 








